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APPY New Year! Happy New 
Year! Glad to see you. Jimmy 
were What a gang we're getting to 
eegerst3) be! Quite a change since the first 

bunch of scouts found their way 
into this old cave. Let's see, that was 
over seven years ago. Still there are many 
of those old fellows here today—goo 
old stickers. They are the chaps who 
put the “move” in scout “Movement. 

Say, how many of us will be active 
in Scouting seven years from today? 
Every last one of us ought to be. Here 
is why. Is there a scout here who 
doesn’t know that it is his duty to per- 
form some useful service in the world? 
Certainly, that’s what the good turn 
means. Well, there is no better way on 
earth to perform a real service to hu- 
manity or to our country than to prac- 
tice daily the true life of a scout. And 
if you don’t want to take my word for 
it, call up President Harding or General 
Pershing, and they'll tell you the same 
thing. So, since it is New Year's and 
resolutions are in order, let each scout 
here resolve that seven years from to- 
day he will be active in and faithful to 
his scout duties. It seems to be unani- 
mous. 

**Cave Scout, do you believe in reso- 
lutions?” 

Under some conditions, yes, but un- 
less a fellow has back-bone enough to 
live up to them they are not worth a 
whoop. It is dangerous to make resolu- 
tions that will be broken, for in doing 
so, a boy will weaken his character to 
that extent. Ever after it will be harder 
for him to do a thing that he makes up 
his mind to do. 

Some people I know will make a list 
of resolutions longer than Friday after- 
noon in school when the swimmin’s 
good. With a bunch of resolutions like 
that to look after there is pretty likely 
to be a slip somewhere. So I think it 
is better to make one or two and stick 
to them, in spite of the dickens. When 
you have conquered one or two then 
you can take on another. A fellow 
can handle them, one or two at a time 
when he cannot possibly get away with 
it when he takes them in bunches. 

“But Cave Scout, aside from resolu- 
tions, what is there to all this New Year's 
fuss anyway?” 
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HO’S that knockin’ at the door? 
Someone here you're lookin’ for?, 
Mercy on us, what a din! 
All right, then, come in! Come inl 
Holy Smoke, your clothes are thin! 
Wearin’ nothing but a grin! 
Tell us, whence and why you came, 
Little feller, what’s your name? 
Ho! I know you! Now I see! 
Glad to see you, Twenty-Three! 


Golly how that old chap flew! 
That was old friend Twenty-Two. 
Good old sort in many ways, 
Gave us heaps of happy days, 
Days of sunshine, days of rain; 
But he'll never come again; 
So we'll leave him with our cares, 
While you open up your wares 
Come, you rascal, let us see; 
Some surprises, Twenty-Three. 


“Well, my friends, I’m mighty proud 


To be met by such 


a crowd. 


What wares do I have for you ? 
Nothing old and nothing new; 
Pain and pleasure, work and play; 
Failure, fortune, victory— 

The choice is yours if you: but try; 
Yours whate’er your efforts buy. 
Do not put the blame on me, 

Best of luck from Twenty-Three.’’ 





OST of you fellows know of course 
that at the beginning of the New 
Year every good business man _ takes 
inventory of his stock. He counts every- 
thing in his place of business and finds 
out just how much he has on hand. 
Then he can tell better what to order 
for the coming year and can guide him- 
self by the experiences of the past. 
New Year's should also be inventory 
time for every individual. It is a time 
when we should all go back over our 
experiences and see where our weak 
points have been and figure out how to 
strengthen them. We can also discover 
in this way what our strong points are 
and how to make them more effective. 
A man lost in the woods will wander 
in a circle and think he is going ahead, 
but he does not really get anywhere. 
Life at best is a very short proposition 
and it is too serious a matter to make 
a mistake of that kind. New Year's 
gives us an excuse for pulling ourselves 
together and taking our bearings. We 
should find out whether or not we have 
been going in a circle—and if so, pick 











out some definite point to which we wish 
to go, decide the best way to get there 
and strike out intelligently for the goal. 

“But sometimes, Cave Scout, a fellow 
does not seem to have any luck in mak- 
ing his efforts count. You know how 
sometimes a fellow will figure and plan, 
but things just don’t work out.” 

Shucks, I don’t believe much in luck. 
The whine “hard luck” is a cry of a 
weakling. 

Here is an example: Take two cabi- 
net makers. They start with exactly 
the same materials—boards, nails, glue, 
varnish and exactly the same kind of 
tools. One of them turns out a beautiful 
piece of furniture and the other makes 
a. mess of the materials entrusted to his 
care. Is the man who produces the good 
piece simply lucky? Not on your life. 
He is a better workman. 


b ters and I and everybody has just 
about the same kind of raw ma- 
terial to work with—time. There is not 
a man on earth who can get more days 
out of the coming year than any other 














man. Therefore, does it not seem reason- 
able that success or failure depends on 
how we use these days? Here is a fellow 
who knows how to make use of his 
time. He works regularly, does things 
at the proper time and in the proper 
way, and everything works out favor- 
ably. At the end of the year he has 
accomplished something. Here is an- 
other fellow who slights his work, wastes 
his spare time loafing, and makes no 
effort to improve his knowledge or his 
skill. After a few years one of these 
two fellows who started exactly even is 
a man of some consequence in the world, 
while the other is a nobody. Is the first 
fellow lucky and the second one un- 
lucky? No, sir, you can’t make me be- 
lieve it. . 

There are three hundred and sixty- 
five brand new days coming to each of 
us in 1923. What will they mean to 
us? That depends on how we use them. 
But if we make a careful summary of 
mistakes we have made in 1922 so that 
we can avoid making the same blunders 
this year, and if we follow the leads 
that brought success in the past year, 
we ought to do a better job of it in 1923 
than we did in 1922.: That being the 
case every succeeding year should be 
better than the one before. 

Consequently, by the time a fellow 
gets along in years he ought to be 
ashamed of himself—and he certainly 
has no one to blame but himself—if he 
does not amount to something. 


We will get out of 1923 just what we 
determine to take out of it. ‘Will power 
is one of the strongest forces in the 
world, and there is almost nothing that 
can stop a boy who is in dead earnest in 
pursuit of things worth while. 

Here are some of the prizes within 
our reach: Progress, pleasure, success, 
new knowledge and added strength of 
body, mind and heart. But the price we 
must pay for these prizes is effort. 

But suppose we make no effort to 
obtain these things worth while? Sup- 
pose we just take the easiest course and 
let things drift along, what will we get 
then? Loss, regret, failure, waste and 
weakness. ‘ 

It is up to each of us to choose. 
Which shall it be? 
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CHAgLEs LivINGSTON OVELL, 





When a shadow overhead urged him forward suddenly. 


Tracks 








Yesterday the snowflakes fell On a foray keenly bent Mouse high tunnels mark the spot Lace tracks tell where juncos gleaned 

Soft and moss.deep undefiled, Here a muskrat left his trail, Of the miner’s last retreat, Strength which tiny weed seeds bring, 
That to-day the secrets tell Well I know which way he went For across the pasture lot Crows in congress here convened 

Of the children of the wild. For he dragged his diamond tail. Death and foxes both are fleet. On.-the knoll above the spring. 
Here a rabbit frightened sped, At the rapids where the stream Crouching there behind the bog On along the brook I go— 

Paused and thumped his bravery Wears his icy elbow out, Sharpnose watched with hungry eye, Weary, late | wander back; 
When a shadow overhead Here the mink with eyes agleam While the dweller in the log One more record in the snow 

Urged him forward suddenly. Daintily devours a trout. Ventured out to eat and die, I have also left a track. 

BY CARLOS DAY 
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N THE New City Daily Freeman office there was no 
such thing as an assignment book. That method was 
far too slow for city editor “Boss” Russell. He pre- 
ferred to give out assignments over the city desk just 
as fast as they developed. He would hand them over with 
a few penciled notes, or a newspaper clipping or so and 
some terse snappy instructions, that usually were enough 
to inspire any one of his staff of reporters to write the best 
story of his career. If he did not he stood a good chance 
of being fired. Boss wa 
Russell wanted the 
best that was in a 
man all the time. 
And he usually got 
it. 

Jimmy Elliott 
had watched this 
nightly distribu- 
tion of  assign- 
ments for two 
weeks now. He 
had watched it at 
first eagerly, hope- 
fully speculating 
on what his would 
be. He watched 
it now none the 
less; eagerly but far 
from hopeful. He 
almost knew what his assignments would be. Boss Russell 
had a method all his own of breaking in cub reporters. 
Jimmy Elliott began to realize that it was a method that 
treated said cub as if he were a machine. He kad already 
begun to feel like the cogs in a watch or the gears in an 
automobile. Life had become a grind, a constant suc- 
cession of visits to certain undertaking establishments 
for obituaries of the people who had died that day, a 
nightly trip to police headquarters to copy the unimportant 
police slips of accidents, a visit to the Memorial Hospital, 
after which he would return to the Freeman office there 
to sit down in front of a typewriter and laboriously grind 
out paragraph after paragraph of names, dates and ages 
of people who had been injured and who had died during 
the past twenty-four hours. Jimmy began to feel like a 
dead one himself. 

Night after night he watched the line of reporters file 
by Boss Russell’s desk to get their assignments and fare 
forth on some interesting news quest, but always when he, 
usually last, arrived at the desk, the city editor would 
wearily pass over to him a cryptic note “undertakers, 
headquarters, Memorial Hospital, Jones wedding” or per- 
haps the last would be varied with such notations as “see 
Dr. Bisbee on Brinkerhoff accident,” or “Look in at 
Aeolian Hall, Plumber’s Association dance.” It was 
always the same. Jimmy had come to the conclusion that 
he never would get a real news story to write. He won- 
dered why cleaning streets or delive-ing milk would not be 
just as interesting and perhaps a lot more remunerative. 

The night of January 4th was no different than all the 
rest. As on January 3rd, 2nd, and Ist, and a succession of 
nights previous, he got the same terse notation. With 
very little enthusiasm he ran his eyes over the slip of 
“Undertakers, Memorial Hospital and drop in at 
Erie Railroad Yards and find Tim Crowley. He had a 
three-legged calf born on his farm yesterday.” Jimmy 
looked at the last notation twice and smiled grimly. 

“Three legged -calf, Huh, it’s a little different than a 
hod carrier’s dance, but I won’t set the town on fire with 
the story I might write about that,’ and with a look of 
gloom on his naturally cheerful countenance Jimmy but- 
toned up his overcoat and turned up his collar and fared 
forth into a near zero night, and_started on his monoton- 
ous rounds of undertaking establishments, meanwhile won- 
dering why fate and Boss Russel! were treating him so 
shabbily. 

Goodness knows the town was full of good news stories, 
why couldn’t Boss Russell trust him with one of them. 
There was the prolonged street car strike in Montvale, 
the town across the river. Why couldn’t he get an assign- 
ment to go over there and write a story of one of their 
frequent riots. Why couldn’t he get sent out on a good 
fire story such as the warehouse fire on the east side two 
nights ago. That would have been a story worth writing. 
Spectacular stuff about bursting gasoline barrels, heroic 
firemen and all that. There was a murder mystery in town 
too. That Italian banker who had been found dead in his 
own doorway with the Mafia death sign on his forehead. 
Why didn’t Boss Russell turn him loose on that story, 
and see if he had ingenuity enough to find Joe Gattiano, 
the suspected murderer who ha¢ mysteriously disappeared 
from town. Other reporters hai tried and failed and the 
story was old now. Why net let him try his hand? 


paper. 
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He saw the limp body with its grotesquely dangling legs 


the hole. 


Goodness knows he couldn’t spoil the story or fare any 
worse than the other Freeman reporters had. Even the 
moth eaten and written out Third National Bank theft 
would be a relief. Perhaps he could find some clew of 
the absconding paying teller, Roderick Hammond, who 
nearly a month ago had disappeared from the bank at 
the same time that a hundred thousand dollars worth of 
Liberty Bonds were discovered to be missing. Nothing 
had been heard of Hammond or the bonds since, and now 
after columns of speculative stories had been printed the 
case was dropped and forgotten. Jimmy wished that 
Boss Russell would give him a chance to revive even that 
case again. But no it was “undertakers, Memorial Hos- 
pital and—and—plumbers’ dances, or three legged calves 
or—or—beans.” Jimmy snorted the last in disgust as he 
turned into the first mortuary chapel on his list. 


IMMY ELLIOTT was acub reporter. But he was not 

the cubbiest cub reporter that had ever tried to break 
in on the Freeman. He was a born newspaper man. He 
loved the work. Ever since he had shed knee trousers he 
had been enthusiastic about journalism. Me had made the 
staff, and finally the editorial chair of the Recorder at 
high school, and he had contributed more than one “story” 
of athletic or school news to the Freeman as well as the 
Call and the Sun, the two other New City dailies. And 
months before he graduated he had his application for a 
position as reporter in at the Freeman office. 

Boss Russell had hired him; taken him on as a cub and 
given him a desk all his own in the double line of desks 
that made the Freeman editorial rooms look something 
like a school class room with Boss Russell’s desk set up 
on a little platform close by the door of the telegraph 
room. The Freeman was a morning paper. It came onto 
the newsstands and street corners in the dark hours before 
dawn so that news boys could deliver it in time to have it 
read over breakfast tables or in the street cars while New 
City’s business men were on their way to office, store or 
shop. And to get a newspaper out at that time. of day 
meant that reporters, typesetters and pressman must work 
all night. Jimmy Elliott came into the editorial rooms at 
six o’clock at night just when other young business: men 
were going home to their evening meal and rest. And 
Jimmy with others of the staff worked on through the 
night until two or three o’clock in the morning gathering 
news of the day’s happenings and writing stories that were 
read by Boss Russell and his trained copy readers and 
sent upstairs to the composing room to be set in type to 
be printed in the morning editions, 

It was a hard life, for Jimmy had to reverse his whole 
method of living, working nights and tumbling into bed at 
four or five o’clock in the morning to sleep until noontime 
or later. But if it was hard it was also fascinating and 
Jimmy realized that it could be made more fascinating 
if he could only get a chance to work on some of the 


lilustrated by Sidney 


Crump 
H. Riesenberg 


really big news stories 
of the day instead of 
plugging along writing 
obituaries and para- 
graphs of but little con- 
sequence, 

Grumbling inwardly 
and feeling more or 
less discouraged, Jimmy 
left the Memorial Hos- 
pital where he had 
looked over the book of 
the day’s arrival and de- 
parture of patients, and 
talked with the interne. 
He turned in the direc- 

“tion of the big Erie 
Railroad yards located 
west of the city, where 
he hoped to find Tim 
Crowley, and learn the 
details of this bovine 
prodigy that had been 
born out on Tim’s 
little farm a mile or so 
from New City. 

The railroad’s yards 
covered several acres 
of ground and included 
a big station, a dis- 
patcher’s office, round 
house, freight yard, and 
machine shop, and my- 
riads of switch towers, 
semaphores and block 
signals, the red and 

; green lights of which 
blinked and winked at him in the cold x ae night as 
Jimmy picked his way across the network of tracks to the 
building in which the dispatcher’s office was located. It 
was mighty cold and growing colder. Wind whipped the 
steam and smoke from the roundhouse gustily across the 
yard, icicles of huge proportions hung from the dripping 
spouts of the crane like nozzles of the water tanks, and the 
few switch engines that sputtered about the yards shunting 
cars here and there,—coughed hoarsely as if the cold had 
somehow gotten into their iron chests and made them a 
bit asthmatic. 


Be Irving 


move slowly upward through 


Jimmy pushed open the door of the dispatcher’s office to 
be greeted with a rattling fusillade from a score of click- 
ing telegraph instruments that were spattering’ the air 
full of, to Jimmy, unintelligible dots and.dashcs. It was 
warm and cheerful in there and Jimmy made for a bulky 
steam radiator that was hissing comfortably, as he pulled 
off his gloves and breathed on the tips of his fingers, 

Tom Kelly, the big good-natured chief dispatcher, in 
shirtsleeves and vest, got up from his desk and came over 
to greet him. 


“Hello Jimmy. Ain’t seen you in weeks. What gust 
of wind blew you over in this direction?” said Kelly. 

“Came over to see Tim Crowley. Where is he and 
what is there to the story about his—” 

“Oh, that three legged calf. Funny blamed thing isn’t 
it? But it’s facts. Some of the fellows saw it. Tim’s 
the wrecking boss. You'll find him on the wrecking train 
over on track sixteen. It’s warm and cheerful over there 
and the whole wrecking crew are probably playing cards 
in the ‘hack. If you get over you might be just in time 
to have a midnight snack with them. They eat about 
this time,” said Kelly, looking at his watch. 

“Thanks. So long. See you again some time,” said 
Jimmy buttoning up his coat once more and going out 
into the night. 


DS parma knew where track sixteen was and it did not 
take him: long to. find the wrecking train. There it 
was. on a siding with a clear way to the main track, It 
was a train of caboose and six flat cars, two of which were 
equipped with tremendously powerful, but squatty and 
flat. looking derricks. The others were loaded with boxes 
ofstools, and all sorts of. emergency equipment. The train 


{ reminded. Jimmy of an engine or hook and ladder truck 


of the city fire department ready to get away at a mo- 
# ment’s notice. 

A. warm glow of light came from the cupola and the 
more or less smudged. windows of the “hack” as Kelly 
had called the caboose:and Jimmy knew that the wrecking 
crew, who lived with the train, in shifts day and night, 
week in and week out the: whole year through, were inside 
card playing or reading or amusing themselves as husky 
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railroadmen do while awaiting word of trouble or a wreck 
that calls them out to clear the line. 

Jimmy stamped his way up the steps of the hack, shoved 
open the door and stepped inside. Gathered around a 
table in the yellow glare of a big electric light, that hurt 
Jimmy’s eyes momentarily, were the wreckers, big broad 
chested, broad shouldered experienced railroad men who 
seemed to Jimmy the impersonation of courage, resource- 
fulness and reliability. They were the men who were 
responsible for keeping the line open so that trains could 
run uninterruptedly no matter how grave the catastrophe 
or how serious the damages. And they were good natured 
and hearty men as was evident from the greeting that the 
boss of them all, big Tim Crowley gave him, when he 
introduced himself and began to ask questions about the 
three-legged calf. 

But Jimmy had scarcely gotten well started on his cate- 
chising when the door of the caboose was flung open and 
banged closed again and a man from the dispatcher’s 
office still in his shirt sleeves despite the cold and with his 
green eye shade on his forehead, burst in upon them. In 
his hand he held a piece of flimsy yellow paper, a dis- 
patcher’s telegraph blank on which was typed a brief but 
evidently important message. 

“Tim, No. 89, fast freight out of New City is piled up 
at Granville cross over. Ten cars off the track and some 
of them smashed to pieces. Both tracks are blocked. 
Tracy the conductor says it’s a bad mess. Engine 1107 
with Ed Dixon is backing down to pick you up. Cold 
night for a wreck ain’t it? Wish you luck,” and passing 
the yellow slip to Tim he slammed his way out. 








































The red 
and green 
swttch 
lights 
blinked 
and winked at him 
in the cold winter 
night as Jimmy 
picked his way across the network 
of tracks to the building in which 
the dispatcher’s office was located. 
It was mighty cold and growing 
colder. Wind whipped the steam 
and smoke gustily across the yard. 


For a moment Jimmy did not realize what was happen- 
ing. But as he heard the hoarse blasts of an engine not far 
off and felt the jarring clank as it backed against the 
wrecking train and coupled up he understood it all. 

“You best beat it if you don’t want to take a lively 
ride,” said Tim with a smile, as the men put their cards 
away and got up from the table. ; 

“Beat it! What? With a wreck on the line and me on 
board the wrecking train ready to roll. Not on your 
life; that is, of course, if you will let me go along,” said 
Jimmy looking eagerly at Tim. 

“As a reporter there ain’t no rules against it I guess,” 
said Tim sliding into his heavy coat. “Go along if you 
want to. Come on. Tumble out, men.” 

It took a remarkably short time for the crew swarming 
over the train of flat cars to get everything ready for the 
run, and by the time the engine was ready everything was 
“ship shape” to quote the wrecking boss, and the men were 
back in the hack. 

With several deep-toned, almost arrogant blasts big 
panting 1107 got under way and began clanking over 
frogs and switches making toward the tracks of the main 
line. Jimmy crawled up into the cupola of the hack where 
Tim and three other husky wreckers sat, looking out above 
the flat cars toward the engine ahead. 

“You'll have a ride this night,” said Tim to Jimmy 
smiling as he spoke. ‘Ol’ eleven-o-seven’ is a speed boy 
an’ with Ed Dixon in the cab we'll be yanked along 
somethin’ fierce. Sixty mile an hour won’t be a patch to 
what we'll make. The dispatchers have cleared the track 
from here to the wreck. They always do for the wrecking 
train. Ain’t only one train that can have the right o’ way 
over us and that would be a hospital train with nurses 
and doctors aboard which they’d send out if this was a 
passenger wreck. But t’tracks clear to-night with every 
thing in sidings so ol’ Ed Dixon will burn up the rails.” 


IMMY noticed that “Ol’ Ed” was proceeding to ful- 

fill Tim’s predictions with a will. The wrecking train 
was gathering speed with every passing second. The 
clank of rail joints as the wheels passed over them 
developed from a measured beat to a steady hum. Jimmy 
had never moved so fast in all his life. Up and down 
grades they roared, around curves they snapped with a 
vengeance that threatened to send the caboose off the 
tracks and whizzing through the air like the snapper of 
a whip. “Ol Eleven-o-seven’s” whistle seemed never 
to stop shrieking for grade crossings, and Jimmy wondered * 
what would happen to a luckless automobile or team of 
horses that might get caught on one of 
these crossings as the wrecking train 
plunged down upon them. 

Mile after mile was clicked off with 
measured regularity and in twenty-two 
minutes by Jimmy’s watch the thirty-five 
miles to the wreck were covered and the 
monster engine began to slow down as 
grinding, spark flinging brake shoes were 
applied. 

Jimmy and big Tim and the rest knew 
that they were approaching the wreck 
long before the train 
began to come to 
its crunching stop 
for far ahead on 
the tracks, far be- 
yond the stabbing 
white ray of the 
engine’s searching 
headlight, they could 
make out a_ pink 
glow in the sky and 
a blotch of lurid red 
behind some trees. 

“There it is and 
it’s caught fire, too,” 
said Tim, letting 
himself down from 
the cupola and slip- 
ping off his heavy 
coat again. “Come 
on men. Tumble out. 
We got a job to do. 
The line must be 
open before the 
commutation trains 
start to come down 
to-morrow morning. 


Lively now. Snap 
to it.” 

And snap to it 
they did. Jimmy 


marveled at the en- 
thusiasm with which 
they appeared to go 
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out into the neat zefo Weather and do battle with a stub- 
born wreck that was on fire in the bargain. 

By the time the train had come to a halt and the wreck- 
ers had tumbled out Jimmy could see by the rays of the 
searching headlight, in all its stark unpleasantness a huge 
mass of twisted iron and steel, up-ended cars, overturned 
trucks and splintered ties and debris through which licked 
red tongued flames. Here was the wreck that was block- 
ing the line, the wreck that these men must clear away 
before daylight. It was a sight almost horrible to 
behold. Part way down the embankment and turned on 
its side was the locomotive, steam and smoke still curling 
about it. It looked like some prehistoric giant wounded 
and dying. A smoke pall hung over the entire scene, into 
which the wreckers, armed with axes and crowbars 
plunged, looking more like gnomes than human beings 
in that weird setting. 

Keyed up with the excitement of it all Jimmy, also 
armed with an axe that he had hastily seized from an open 
tool box on one of the flat cars, followed them, and soon he 
found himself in the thick of things. Piled up across 
the right of way and down the embankment on either side 
were what an hour ago had been ten big red and yellow 
freight cars. Now they were junk; just a mass of 
terribly twisted, splintered and crushed wood and iron, 
all mixed up with railroad ties and corkscrew looking 
rails that had been torn from the roadbed by the force 
of the catastrophe. 

Tim, the boss wrecker, stopped a moment and looked 
the mess over. In particular he looked at the fire that 
was raging at the other end of the wreck. 

“Looks like that fire was going to help us some in 
getting this thing clear. But we can’t wait for that. 
Hello Tracy,” the last was said to a railroad man who 
came out of the smoke followed by two others. He was 
the conductor of the luckless freight. 


“Hello, Tim. Rotten mess, ain’t it?” 
“You said it. Anyone hurt? How’s the engineer and 
fireman?” 


“Both back in our hack. Pretty well shaken up but 
outside of a slight burn that Norton got they are both all 
right. They'll be out to lend a hand as soon as they get 
some of the cinders picked out o’ their hide.” 

“Fine. All right, men. We clear the east bound track 
first. You Casey take your men and get that No. 1 
derrick up here. You Saunders start to cut away and 
move that stuff so we can get the derrick up to the first 
car. Come on, men, snap to it. Casey tell that biscuit- 
shooter of ours to get that hot coffee and sandwiches 
on the job in a hurry. We want a snack before the cold 
gets into us. Shake a leg. Shake both of ’em.” 


HE wreckers went into action. The engine’s big 

headlight illuminated the scene and made the night as 
light as day. Men with crowbars and axes fell to clearing 
the wreckage that might obstruct the movement of the der- 
rick. Another crew attended to the laying of temporary 
tracks by means of which the engine could be shunted 
from the front to the rear of the wrecking train so that the 
first of the big derricks could be moved slowly up into 
place close to the wreck. 

All this was accomplished in a remarkably short time 
considering the work involved, and while Jimmy worked 
and sweated with the rest of the men and gulped down 
innumerable cups of steaming coffee and ate all the sand- 
wiches he could consume as they were brought up the first 
big derrick was moved up into place and like a giant ele- 
phant began to slowly nose its way into the wreck. 

Then didn’t the men work! With this giant helper 
the task of clearing one track seemed to simplify. The 
men burrowed into the wreckage like so many field mice, 
carrying the chains of the derrick with them. These they 
snapped around heavy trucks, backed away and gave the 
signal and the derrick would slowly lift the obstruction 
out of the way and swing it around onto one of the flat 
cars or off onto the embankment where it was deposited 
for the time being. Whole sections of freight cars were 
lifted by this mastodonian machine, as slowly it crept 
further and further into the heart of the wreckage foot 
by foot clearing one track so that the line would be 
partially opened as soon as possible. 

Jimmy left off toiling when this big thing came into 
action for it was the firt time that he had ever seen 
one of the machines at work and he could but stand 
and marvel at its power. But the wreckers kept right on 
working. They had all stripped themselves of their 
heavy coats and now worked in sweaters, and many of 
them even in shirt sleeves despite the zero weather. And 
Jimmy could see that most of them were sweating with 
the terrific exertion that tae work called for. Indeed 
he could hardly believe that human beings could keep 
right on laboring the way they did and not drop from 
exhaustion. Already he vas so tired that he could 
scarcely swing the axe he lad been wielding and yet he 
realized that he had not don: one tenth part of the work 

(Concluded mm Page 38) 
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DAM KRIS- 
TINIAK 
became interest- 
ed in radio be- 
cause he saw 
something about 
it that was 
mysterious, fas- 
cinating, and 
romantic. He 
grew more and 
more interested 
until he gave it 
Adam Kristiniak was a Russian, all his spare 
yet he has made good where time and all his 
American boys have failed thought. He built him- 
self a radio receiving set. 

Meanwhile Kristiniak was working in a store room 
checking up tools as they came in and went out. His for- 
mal education ended with grammar school for his father 
and mother had come to this country from Russia, settled 
in Philadelphia with but little money, and raised a large 
family. As the family grew each member had to do his 
share to help out and so Adam soon went to work. In his 
spare .time he joined Troop 21 of the Boy Scouts and be- 
came senior patrol leader. The Troop maintained a man- 
ual training shop near his home and there he first got 
acquainted with radio and built his own receiving set. 

Buying those parts which he could not make, he put 
them together and made the rest of the apparatus himself 
in the Troop shop. For the containing box he selected 
chestnut and butternut wood. The hook-up he laid out 
himself following the pattern generally used. The re- 
sult of his work was a neat and compact two-stage am- 
plifying, portable, regenerative receiving outfit that could 
not be equalled by any Boy Scout in the city of 2,000,000 
inhabitants. 

When a big department store held a contest in Philadel- 
phia for the best radio set made by a Boy Scout, Kristiniak 
entered his homemade receiving set and won the first 
prize, a handsome silver cup. That was only the begin- 
ning of radio for him. 

He is always improving the set. A new battery made 
up after an invention of his own and a horn connection 
mounted on the base of an old electric fan installed, and 
he can give concerts from Pittsburg and Chicago. 

A year ago Kristiniak knew nothing of radio, nothing of 
electricity, now he has given up his job checking tools in 
a store room and has accepted a job with the Western 
Electric Company as a switchboard installator. He has the 
fighting spirit that forges ahead. He had no plans for the 
future a year ago, now he is with a great electric com- 
pany and plans a career. 


BY EDWARD LONGSTRETH 


On His Own 
By Don C. Krull 


“FT CAN’T come down to work this morning because 
mother died last night and I have to make arrange- 
ments for her funeral.” 

The voice of twelve year old Clyde Smith brought this 
telephone message to the sales department of a big concern 
in Fresno, California one morning. 

There was the slightest trace of a catch in his voice, 
but he told his message simply and bravely. 

Officers of the company who looked into the matter 
found that Clyde, though he was only twelve years old, 
had been supporting his invalid mother for two years. 

She was not strong. She had been suffering for a long 
time from the great white plague. She had tried hard to 
work and keep Clyde in school, but gradually her strength 
failed her, and just at the time when he most needed his 
mother, she was unable to help him. 

Did he give up? He did not. 

Bravely he set his shoulder to the wheel and went out 
to earn a living for his mother and himself. 

Unlike most boys who must help at home he did not 
quit school. He attended every day during the winter 
months, and after school hours sold papers. 

A tough bully in charge of a clique of newsies tried to 
stop him from selling papers because he turned out to be 
such a crackerjack salesman, but he couldn’t be daunted. 
He went to police headquarters and obtained a police per- 
mit to continue with his work. 

He soon found that selling papers alone did not bring 
in enough for his needs. Clyde worked on a budget and 
knew how much he would have to earn each day to keep 
the wolf from the door. 
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You Do 


a eX 


Here are the Stories of the Achievements 


of four boys during the past year. 
ments of 1922 measure up with theirs? Not one of them started 
the year with better opportunities or better equipment than you 
had. Indeed, some of them were nowhere near as well able to 
do the work they undertook as even the average readers of 50° 4: Hy. 
BOYS’ LIFE, yet at the end of the year they are able to point just face the 
proudly to something very good and very definitely achieved. Can 
you do the same? Think it over. 
right away to ask yourself the question: — 


WHAT WILL I ACCOMPLISH IN 1923? 
wes 


He turned from newspapers to magazines, and every 
evening and all day Saturday sold several well known 
national publications. 

One day he walked into the office of a big merchan- 
dising company, and boldly brushed past a, stenographer 
directly to the advertising manager. Without flinching in 
the presence of this big man he opened the magazine at a 
certain page and began his sales argument with: 

“Here’s an article on advertising that should interest 
you.” It may have been a phrase some one taught him 
but he delivered it with the fluency of an experienced 
salesman. 

The little fellow’s clothes were ragged, but they were 
clean. His hands and face were well kept, and his hair 
was neatly brushed back. His shoes showed that he had 
tried to bring a semblance of a shine on them with a rag 
at home. 

The advertising man 
looked up from his 
work and eyed the boy 
carefully. 

“Humph !” he thought, 
“wonder where the kid 
got that idea?” 

So impressed was the 
man with the argument 
put up by the boy, that 
he bought the maga- 
zine without any fur- 
ther ado. The boy next 
went to the assistant 
; sales manager. 

“Do you drive a car?” asked this young salesman. 

So impressive was the mode of approach employed by 
the boy that the sales manager did not curtly ask him what 
he wanted, but answered pleasantly : 

es.” 

“Then here’s an article”, said the boy turning to a cer- 
tain page of the magazine, “you’d get a kick out of”. His 
boyish frankness and persistence, despite his use of slang, 
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Clyde Smith, he is on his own 
now, since his mother, whom 
he supported, died 





’ won another sale here. 


Thus he went, from one to the other in the office. He 
sold magazines to seventy-five percent of those he ap- 
proached. 


All this time the advertising manager was watching the 
lad as he quietly, quickly went about his work, wasting 
no words and making every minute count. An idea began 
buzzing in the manager’s brain. 

As the lad started out the door, he was called to the 
manager’s desk. 

“How much do you make selling magazines?” he was 
asked. The boy gave the information requested. 

“Why don’t you sell our nickel packages?” 

“What’s the profit?” came the question quick as a shot. 

He was told how much each package would net him. 

He thought for a moment, and then with a snap deci- 
sion, answered: 

“All right, I'll be down in the morning.” 

The next day was Saturday and Clyde was down on 
the job bright and early. As a starter, he took out one 
carton with twenty-four five cent packages in it. In less 
than twenty minutes he was back after more. This time 
he took out two. Forty minutes later saw him back again. 


_ He called back several times and when his half day’s work 


was done, he had sold nearly 200 packages. 

The phenomenal sales record aroused the interest of 
every one. 

Days passed. 
But every cent he could make went to try to keep his 
mother alive. 

Then the grim reaper stepped in. 

There was a shadow of darkness cast over Clyde’s home. 
It was Clyde’s home, for hadn’t he been the “man of the 
house” for two years? But he didn’t cry. 

He stoically went about arranging for his mother’s 
funeral, made a statement to the coroner, wired his uncle 
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How do your accomplish- 


If you can’t you should begin the tender 


Each day saw Clyde’s sales jumping. 
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in 1922 ? 


in Los Angeles 
and telephoned 
the news to his 
aged grandpar- 
ents. 

Life held no 
bright future 


world without 


mother love he 
possessed be- 
fore. But he 
took his fate 
without a whimper. 
Clyde is back hust- 
ling again, capitalizing 
his selling ability after 
school and on Satur- 
days and already he is 
on the high road to success as a salesman. 
Asked what he intends to do, he simply ‘answers: “I’m 
going to go on through high school and college, and some 
day I’m going to do something worth while.” 


The Scout Who Won National Essay Contest 


By Stanley Newcomb 


(CLCASIONALLY something happens which seems too 
good to be true. Stanley Urville Newcomb, thirteen 
year old scout, a pupil of the Lincoln School in San Diego, 
California, says that he has to pinch himself every now 
and then to be convinced that he is not dreaming, ever 
since he received the announcement that he was awarded 
the first prize in the national essay contest for grammar 
school children recently conducted by the Highway and 
Highway Transport Education Committee of Washington, 
D.C. The prize winning manuscript under the title “How 
I can make the Highways More Safe” was, in the first 
place, selected as the best essay among those written by 
California grammar school children. Stanley was accord- 
ingly awarded the first state prize, which consisted of a 
solid gold medal and fifteen dollars in cash. All prizes 
in the State and the National Contest were awarded by the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. His essay 
was then sent to Washington, D. C., as representative of 
the work of California grammar school children, and ulti- 
mately was selected as the best essay in the national con- 
test, thus winning first place for California, and a beauti- 
ful gold watch and a trip to Washington, D. C. and return 
with all expenses paid, to the fortunate writer of the essay. 
Approximately 400,000 essays were written in this contest 
by grammar school children throughout the country. 

“T believe if they make a wish, and just wish hard enough, 
the wish will as a rule come true. When I was nine years 
old I made four wishes, and I told a buddie of mine that 
I believed if I wished hard enough I could make them 
come true. I wished I might join the scouts; that I might 
have a dog of my own; that I might be allowed to have a 
buckshot rifle, and that some day I might win a medal of 
some kind. In the first place I was then, of course, too 
young to join the scouts, but after my twelfth birthday 
I joined; I had never | 
owned a dog and want- [ — 
ed one most earnestly. 
I got one in a very 
queer and unexpected 
way, but that is an- 
other story. My moth- 
er did not want me to 
own a gun that could 
possibly hurt anything 
or anybody, so it took 
a lot of hard wishing 
to make that one come 
true. One day when I 
was about eleven years 
old I read in the paper ia : 
that a contest would be 
held here for junior 





Scout Stanley Urville New- 
comb won first place against 
400,000 competitors 
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Scout Fred Little proclaimed 
sharp-shooters” > ‘under the real hero of the S. S. “City 


of Honolulu” 

twelve years of age. I 

went over to watch them shoot, and suddenly decided to try 
my luck at hitting the target. I certainly was surprised that 
another lad and myself were tied for the first prize. We 
tried it again, but I was by that time shaky from excite- 
ment, and. did not do quite as well as the first time. The 
other boy was awarded the best gun as first prize, and I re- 
ceived next best. I was walking on air when I trotted home 
with that rifle. When the next edition of the paper came out 

(Continued on Page 47) ; 











HEN Fenwick received 

word from his Chief that 

he was to go into the 

Cherokee Swamp section 
and arrest Bob Colleton, he knew 
that he had been called upon to face 
danger. To begin with, Cherokee 
was a wild and lawless region: re- 
mote, ungoverned, and through poverty and crime, 
savage-spirited. All that meant something; but it 
was the character of Colleton, the so-called King 
of Cherokee, that made the going after him a peril 
as certain and as deadly as night-scouting in No 
Man’s Land. 

Yet it was characteristic of Fenwick that he gave 
little thought to the danger. True, he made sure 
that his revolver was loaded; but that was all. His 
main idea was to get the man after whom he had 
been sent. His Chief should not have sent him 
alone; but orders were orders, and there was that affair 
at Ten Mile Hill which had taken every other rural 
policeman from that part of the county. In his Ford car, 
therefore, alone, and with a warrant for the arrest of 
the King of Cherokee, Fenwick set out that misty October 
morning. It was some fourteen miles to the settlement 
whither he was repairing; and many of the miles were 
of the swamp variety; but he hoped to return to Mt. 
Pleasant with his man before the late afternoon. 

It was perhaps three o’clock when he did return. That 
he had actually managed to return at all appeared to those 
who first saw him to be a miracle. Only his indomitable 
will-power had enabled him to drive his car those difficult 
miles. The car was brought to a stop before Dr. Hasel- 
ton’s office. In the car the patient had fainted. For Fen- 
wick had been shot in the face and breast. The seat of 
the car was pooled with blood. Fenwick himself was 
hardly recognizable. 

A half-hour after this tragedy had startled Mt. Pleasant, 
a posse of thirty men had started for Cherokee. They 
were in a fighting mood; but they had a tacit agreement 
that they were to bring Colleton in alive. Never since 
the beginning of time had that lonely swamp road known 
so much wild haste, importunate hurry, desperate speed. 

Tt appeared that every man wanted to be the first to see 
and to take Bob Colleton. His dastardly crime was in 
itself enough to stir men’s blood; but that it should have 
been perpetrated against Arthur Fenwick, one of the 
most honest and beloved men of the whole community, 
added to the heinousness of the deed. 


N LESS than an hour, despite the road, the posse was 

at Cherokee. In less than ten minutes thereafter, the 
King of Cherokee had been arrested without resistance; for 
he appeared dazed by the dawning seriousness of the 
thing he had done. Before dark the party had returned to 
Mt. Pleasant with the prisoner. 

The trial of Colleton was short; but he was given full 
rights under the law. The jury was drawn carefully, and 
a lawyer was appointed by the court to defend him. He 
was sent up for three years. Many thought that the sen- 
tence should have been twenty; but the verdict stood. 

Fenwick himself was not able to attend the trial; 
indeed, for a long while Dr. Haselton and two other 
physicians were doubtful whether they could get their man 
through. But at last he did take a turn for the better. 
He began to mend; but he was scarred terribly for life. 
And many of his friends supposed that this grim experi- 
ence would have shaken Fenwick’s nerves. They pleaded 
with him not to go back to his old work; they pointed out 
that he had done enough for the community through 
having seen service for twelve years, and through literally 
having fallen in that service. But Fenwick said that he 
had his work to do; and if there was danger in it, he had 
no more right to shirk it than he had ever had; and if 
there was danger, some one would have to face it. Why 
should another man do so any more than he? 

Brave counsels have a way of prevailing; and Fen- 
wick’s did. About eight months after his accident he was 
driving his rural routes as usual, maintaining law and 
order, discovering incipient quarrels and adjusting them, 
and generally taking a man’s part in his community. 

As far as Bob Colleton was concerned, he never 
mentioned him. Never once had he uttered a threat 
against him. But there were certain of Fenwick’s friends 
who openly said, and repeated their statements for emphasis, 
that if the King of Cherokee ever returned to the county, 
he would receive a sudden sentence by a silent judge. If 
he returned, they said, he was a dead man. 

Some of this talk came to the ears of Fenwick; and 
he tried, in his quiet and manly fashion, to avert this 
danger. He appealed individually to these friends, plead- 












He was a strong swimmer 


ing with them secretly to forget 
the matter, even as he was doing. 
Some of them agreed with Fen- 
so in such a manner that he mis- 





a 
wick, but they did 
trusted them. 

Ben Ashmead was one of these. 

“All right, Arthur,” he said to Fenwick, after one of 
the latter’s appeals, “don’t you worry. We aren’t going to 
do anything that will hurt you. Perhaps we'll just 
dethrone the King and send him to Elba or St. Helena.” 

“In a way, Ben, this new business would be mine,” 
Fenwick told his friend; as he said this a light dawned 
in his steel-gray eyes that, to anyone of discernment 
might be recognized as a signal of warning. But Ash- 
mead was too intent on his own purpose to understand 
Fenwick’s full meaning. 

“It always has been yours,” he now said to Fenwick; 
“but now we are going to relieve you. You just stay 
clear, Arthur. Leave Bob Colleton to us.” 

Fenwick was nettled. 

“See here, Ben,” he warned directly, “you boys had 
better mind your business. This whole thing is my affair. 
I don’t want that negro bothered when he comes home.” 

“We'll see,” said Ashmead; and he turned on his heel 
and walked away whistling in a very consequential fashion. 

“I’m afraid these fellows mean trouble,” Fenwick said 
to himself ; “it’s a pity that some men can’t abide by the law. 
Ben Ashmead and his crowd want to break the law to 
punish another man for having broken the law. It’s 
a queer world; for Ben and the others are good men. But 
here they have a bad cause. My duty is clear. I must 
keep in touch with the chain-gang with which Bob Colleton 
is working; and when his time is almost up, I must get 
into communication with him to warn him. And if 
need comes, I am going to stand by him. I have to,” he 
argued with himself; “for he 
and the law and I will all of 
us be on the same side.” 

Two years had passed, and 
the third year was drawing 
to a close. Once Fenwick had 
ridden far away into the heart 
ofagloomyswamp across whose 
mouldering fastness a road was 
being thrown by the convicts 
with whom Colleton was work- 
ing. He had talked with Bob; 
and in a quiet way he had told 
him how things stood at home. 
Then he had talked with the 
guard in charge, who had told 
the deputy that Colleton had 
been a hard worker, and that 
his conduct had been exem- 
plary. He did not say, how- 
ever, that he would get two 
months off for good behavior. 
Yet that was exactly what 
happened. 
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ATE one November afternoon Fenwick was returning 
on horseback from a long journey into a remote coastal 
settlement, where there had been some trouble with illegal 
hunting; he had come to the lanes bordering his own 
village, and was riding along rather light-heartedly, since 
his late errand had been brought to a satisfactory out- 
come. Suddenly he heard cars coming wildly down the 
long stretch of shell road leading into Mt. Pleasant. He 
drew his horse to the side of the road. Three cars came 
almost hurtling into sight. Fine white dust from the road 
whirled above them. They rushed impetuously down 
upon him. 
The mélee appeared to be a matter for his consideration : 
it looked like a flight or a pursuit or both. Fenwick 
quickly dismounted and stepped directly into the path of 
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the cars. He held up a hand. The 
howling engines ceased their wild tumult, 
The cars came to a stop. In the foremost 
was Ben Ashmead. 

“You are ii a hurry, Ben,” said Fen- 
wick. 

“Yes; we are just going up the road 
here a piece.” 

Fenwick saw a gun and two rifles in 
the car. There were two men with Ash- 

mead. In the other cars were seven others. All 
apparently were armed. 

“You look as if something had happened,” said 
Fenwick with deliberate calmness. 

“We're going calling,” said Ashmead grimly. 

“Bob Colleton isn’t home,” said Fenwick looking 
Ashmead in the eyes with something like fierce quiet 

triumph. 

A cunning look crept into Ben Ashmead’s face. 

“Isn’t he really?” he asked. “Then we have been fooled. 
We might as well turn and go back to the village with 
you, Arthur.” 

Fenwick stepped one side as Ashmead started his engine. 
In another moment the car had shot forward. The two 
others followed rapidly. Fenwick was left standing in the 
road amid a whirl of dust. 

“He has come,” he said, “and they are going to get him. , 
He must have been left off early for good behavior. They 
heard of it while I was back in the pinelands. Oh, God,” 
he said bitterly, “what can I do?” 

The wild throbbing of the racing engines died away 
in the distance. The November sun emerged from deep 
cloud-banks for one last look at the sad evening land- 
scape. It shone on a brave man who felt himself de- 
feated. But the truly valiant cannot despair. 

“No one can overtake them,” said Fenwick. “Even if I 
had a car, they are gone. They'll be at Cherokee before 
dark. Poor Bob! But they shall not!” he ended abruptly 
as a desperate thought suddenly pierced his brain burn- 
ingly. “They shall not hurt Bob Colleton, even if I’ve got 
to die for it. Come, Gypsy.” 


ENWICK swung himself lightly into the saddle and 

turned the head of the mare away from the village. 
He gave her the spur and she responded like the high- 
spirited creature that she was. Fenwick let her run freely 
for a mile. He passed several negroes who looked at him 
with expressions of mingled admiration, affection, and awe. 
They knew the honest representative of the law; they knew 
their friend. 

Ere he reached the borders of Cherokee Swamp, Fen- 
wick turned the mare into a dark swamp-road—a dank 
and shadowy pathway; long since a timber-road, but now 
the trail of wild creatures of the lonely woods. For a 
half-mile it led straight to the river. The main road to 
Cherokee, which had been taken by the cars, traversed 
a corduroy stretch of two miles crossed. the river on the 
county bridge, and then, after a long detour to the left, 
approached the Cherokee settlement from the north. 
When Fenwick reached the bank of the river, he could 


” 
In less than an hour despite the roads the 
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see the negro cabins in Cherokee on the farther bank. 
The river, swollen by the autumn rains, was running 

sullenly high. It 

Here and there where chill fitful gleams of light struck More distinctly he heard the cars approaching. 


my time, Mr. Fenwick.” 
“You must go because men are about to break the law, 
I can’t protect you against ten men.” 
“IT got a gun,” Bob said... . 


He knew Colleton’s house only too well; it was near 
the gate before it that the negro had shot him down. Now 


looked bleak, cold, and forbidding. he ran for it with all the strength he had remaining. 
In a few 





it, a steely glimmer waked and waned. 

“Gipsy,” said Fenwick, “will you take 
it, little girl?” 

He rode the mare into the water at 
a place where the bank shelved away, 
She shivered and stood still. 

“Come, Gipsy,” he urged, touching _ }j 
her lightly with the spur. 

The mare tossed her head nervously.’ 
Fenwick caught the wild light in her | 
bright determined eyes. 

“Come; come, girl; take me across.” 

He urged pleadingly; he warned 
sternly; but the mare would not go. An 
animal often knows when the chances 
are against a swim’s being possible. 
Gipsy shivered pathetically. Fenwick 
whirled her out of the stream. ‘“There’s 
no use for both of us to drown,” he 
muttered as he tethered her quickly. 

“T’ll be back, girl,” he said, stroking 
the beautiful proud neck of his favorite 
mount, 

Fenwick stripped for his ordeal. His 
pistol he wrapped in his trousers, and 
this bundle he swung from his neck to 
his shoulders by a string. Forthwith he 
waded out into the murky, cold, dan- 
gerous waters. At that point the river 
was nearly a half-mile wide. 

“Tf I beat them to it,” said the deputy, 
“the laugh will be on Ben Ashmead.” 


i 


FTER that he said nothing; for he 
4Awas swimming desperately. He 
had not known that water could be so 
cold, He had not noticed that it was 
running choked with trash and dry 
brush with sharp points; he had not known that a half- 
mile by water could be so far. But he was a strong swim- 
mer. And a good swimmer can do much when he is 
swimming for duty and for life. 

No one knows the resources of his nature until duty 
calls them forth and love of life imperiously summons 
them. So it now was with Fenwick. He had noble 
physical power; and he had never employed it more 
nobly, And always he had in mind that a life other 
than his own was at stake; Bob Colleton, unaware of the 
peril impending, had his life depending upon the courage 
and the strength of this lone swimmer. 

And now he passed the midstream line; the farther 
shore drew near. The waning light from the west 
gleamed palely on the northern bank of the river. Fen- 
wick swam powerfully, with almost savage earnestness. 
He had not forgotten that those who should have been 
genuinely his friends had tried to outwit him in making 
him clear the road for their cars. But the game was not 
yet over. 

Fenwick drew near the shore; he touched bottom; he 
literally came running out of the water, Far-off on the 
still twilight air he heard the throbbing of motors. Ben 
Ashmead and his men were coming. 











Cactus Center’s Boy Scout 


Down here in Cactus Center, boys is all too seldom seen; 
We're mostly cattle outfits, and our schools is far between; 
But a kid who spent the winter down at Pecos Johnson's place 
Makes us proud that we have met him—durn his freckled, smilin’ face! | 


It was when an Eastern party tried to auto through this way, 

And they got lost in a sandstorm. They was gone for many a day 
‘Fore our outfit heard about it, but we scattered when we knew, 
And this kid from Pecos Johnson’s—well, he sort of come on, too. 


We didn’t take no notice when the kid just eased away 
And poked off on the desert. We was busy day by day 
And we thought the search was hopeless, when this little, dusty scamp 
Drags the party, all but perished, to the safety of our camp. 


When we asked him how he done it, he refused to answer much, 
But we learned that this Boy Scoutin’ made him wise to beat the Dutch; 
And, when it come to trailin’, where the ground was rough and wild, | 
He just follered Boy Scout teachin’, which is good for man or child. 


When we learned how he had tracked "em—how he'd cheered ’em night and day—|| 
How he dug and turned up water—how he found the shortest way— | 
When we learned these things about him, you could gather from our shouts 
That ““O. K.”" wes what we'd branded this here outfit of Boy Scouts. 





moments they would be in the settlement. 

Wearing nothing but the trousers that he had drawn 
on hastily as he had left the water; and with his pistol 
in his hand, Fenwick was a strange figure; and any one 
not too amazed by his haste and his dishevelled appear- 
ance, would have marveled at his superb physical develop- 
ment, Through a strip of elders bordering the river he 
ran; he leaped over a fence; he crossed a field; he sped 
up a sandy road. Into a yard grown high with grass, 
which showed that the owner had long been absent from 
home, he rushed importunately. Jumping up the steps he 
hammered with his revolver on the closed door. 

It opened. Bob Colleton and Arthur Fenwick stood face 
to face. 


“Get away, Bob! You haven’t a minute to lose. I’m 
here to save you, Get back to the river. Hear those 
cars? They are full of men who are after you. For 


God's sake, go, Bob!” 


per wie had stepped in the door, and Bob Colleton 
now closed it quietly. The white man sensed in the 
negro something of the strange power that had caused 
him to be called the Cherokee King. 


“Why should I go?” asked Colleton. “I have served 





Posse was at Cherokee. In less than ten minutes thereafter the King of Cherokee had been arrested. 
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“No; no. We want no bloodshed, 
Go, Bob. It is best. Get away now, 
and I will see that after this you are 
protected.” 

“How ‘bout you?” asked the negro, 
apparently in no hurry to be gone. “If 
I leave you, Mr. Fenwick, will you be 
all right against these men?” 

Ht “Of course; they are my friends,” 
“But they might begin shooting into 
|} my house.” 

“I will meet them in the road. Go, 
Bob. .. I am your friend, Bob,” 

“IT done know that,” said the black 
man, his grim voice softening a bit. 











In another moment he had gone 
through the back door. 

Fenwick closed it after him, and had 
turned to pass through the front door 
to the road when he heard the cars 
roar into the settlement. He ran to 
|} the front door; but Colleton had 
i dropped a bar into place to secure it, 
|} With this the deputy fumbled. It 
| seemed caught. He struggled with it. 
* |i] He heard a shot. Then a perfect fusil- 

| ‘lade of shots rang out on the evening 
tore through the 
door of the cabin, Fenwick sank to 
1 the floor. Another volley followed, but 
|] these shots went over his head. Feebly 
| he reached up toward the bar. As 


stillness. Bullets 


| sometimes happens, to release such a 
ARTHUR CHAPMAN | 


fastening only a slight touch is required. 
Fenwick felt the door give; it swung 
open. In the aperture and in the face 
of the men swarming into the yard he 
: held up his hand. The firing ceased. 
In another moment Ben Ashmead was sitting on the 
floor beside his friend. Fenwick’s head he had pillowed 
in his lap. Blood was running down the front steps of 
Colleton’s cabin. It was trickling slowly through the cracks 
of the floor. Ashmead felt it warmly soak his thigh. 

“Oh, Arthur,” was all he could say, “we meant to be 
friends to you, and we've shot you.” 

Fenwick’s eyes had been closed; but now he opened 
them. 

“You didn’t shoot me, Ben; for you are my friend. 
But you shot the Law. Promise me never to harm Bob 
Colleton.” 

He spoke slowly, painfully, as if striving to utter final 
truth. After that he lapsed into unconsciousness. But 
ere darkness engulfed him, his trembling eyes saw and his 
ears faintly heard Ben Ashmead’s promise. 

It was perhaps a month later. Christmas had come; 
and in the village of Mt. Pleasant Arthur Fenwick’s 
modest home was the scene of a notable gathering. The 
entire village was out to do honor to Fenwick. He, 
indeed, was hardly well enough to receive so many friends; 
for the doctors had not yet permitted him to walk. But his 
spirit was such that there was no keeping his friends away. 

Foremost were the ten men who had tried to prevent him 
from seeing that the Law was observed; and who, since 
Fenwick’s wounding, had brought to him every aid and 
comfort that could be devised. And now they, with the 
entire countryside, had come, in the great season of love 
and human understanding and fellowship, to show their 
regard for a man to whom, they knew, duty had, against 
all obstacles and dangers, been the law of life. Among 
those who came was the Cherokee King; and after every 
one else had gone, he was admitted to the cheerful firelit 
foom where, in a rolling-ci.air, Fenwick sat. 

“Why, Bob, I’m glad to see you. I have enjoyed all the 
things you have been sending me,—the potatoes, and the 
wild turkey, and the mallard ducks. Sit down there by 
the fire and tell me how you are.” 

“T must tell you more than that,” said the negro. 

Fenwick looked at him kindly; but he said nothing. 

“T learned from the Bible that Jesus died for to save all 
sinners,” Bob Colleton announced; “but I never thought 
much about it until lately.” 

“I am afraid that all of us are sinners,” Fenwick replied. 

“Well, sir,’ Bob replied, “I sometimes think that it 
ain’t just convenient for the Lord to come to earth no 
more; but He sho’ does send His servants.” 

“Yes?” Fenwick asked, not quite sure of Bob’s drift. 
“TI done know it,” said the negro; “and as long as I live 
is gwine remember it.” 

“He sends His servants, you say, Bob?” asked® Fenwick. 
“I know it,” repeated the negro; “I know it, ‘caze He 
sent you to me that evening.” 
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HE Ameri- 
can panther 
or Puma is 


the largest  repre- 
sentative of the cat 
family north of the 
Mexican line and, 





By C. L. Smith 





aside from the tim- 
ber wolf, the most 
destructive to our 
large game, especi- 
ally the smaller 
members of the 
deer family. At 
one time it was dis- 
tributed over the en- 
tire United States 
and southern Cana- 
da. It is practically 
extinct now along 
the eastern sea- 
board except, pos- 
sibly, a few speci- 
mens in the state of 
Maine, and in Flori- 
da among the 
swamps and ever- 
glades. 

During the earli- 
er settlement of the 
west and even as 
late as about 1905 
it was an enemy 
that had to be reck- 
oned with on the 
sheep and horse 
ranges where it was 
very destructive to 
the property of the 
western pioneer set- 
tlers of the Pacific 
states especially in 
Oregon, Washing- 
ton, andnorthern 
California, and even 
in Colorado and the 
Dakotas. 

Only a few years ago it was quite abundant in Shasta, 
Siskyou, and Del Norte counties of California but through 
a systematic warfare that has been waged it has been 
killed off until there areeonly a few specimens left in some 
of the more rugged mountains near the head waters of 
the Salmon and Humboldt counties. It is the most destruc- 
tive of all the carnivore to the Columbia deer, mule deer, 
and the mountain sheep. 








HE young of the panther are brought forth in March 

and are from two to five in number, of a tawny red 
color like the summer coat of the deer, covered with 
creamy white spots like that of a young fawn, The den 
is usually in a hollow log or in the base of a hollow 
tree, or in a natural cave in the mountains; these home 
sites are generally surrounded by very dense under brush 
which make them very difficult to approach. On the 
slightest alarm, the little ones, if the parents are away 
hunting, retreat into the darkest recesses of the den where 
they cower, spitting and hissing. 

The panther like the grizzly bear and the timber wolf 
has been the subject of many thrilling stories of adven- 
ture, but the experience of the writer has confirmed him 
in the belief that many of these stories are overdrawn 
to a considerable extent. No doubt, in the early settle- 
ment of the country, when the panthers were numerous 
and before they had gained the wholesome fear of man, 
they were quite bold and did not hesitate to visit the 
settler’s pig pen or to kill a calf or colt when the oppor- 
tunity afforded. They are very fond of horse flesh, 
especially young colts. 

These cats and the big gray wolf were the source of 
the principal loss upon the horse ranges before the de- 
termined crusade was instituted against them. It is safe 
to say that an adult panther or mountain lion will kill 
on an average of two deer a week, and the average life 
of the panther placed conservatively at fifteen years 
gives one an idea of the destructive habits of these ani- 
mals. A few years ago the state of California offered 
a bounty of twenty dollars. each to hunters and trappers 
for the scalps of mountain lions killed in the state. 
During the rst year over eight hundred panthers were 
killed. Figuring two deer a week for these would be 
sixteen hundred deer a week. Multiply this by fifty-two 
and you have eighty-three thousand two hundred deer in 





BOYS’ LIFE 





N New Year’s 

morning 188 
we left the house on 
our panther hunt 
about sunrise and 
crossed the trail of 
a very large male 
panther about a mile 
from the house. The 
snow had been on 
the ground probably 
a week or ten days 
which made the 
trailing of this pan- 
ther very difficult 
on account of the 
numerous trails that 
had been made in 
the snow since it 
had _ fallen; how- 
ever, we stuck to the 
trail and after about 
seven hours of hard 
work the panther we 
were following fell 
in with three others, 
a large female and 
two half grown 
young ones and the 
.tail appeared very 
fresh. The dogs set 
up a howl and began 
to strain at the 
chains so we turned 
them loose on the 
chance that they 
would overhaul the 
panthers before they 
would get out of 
hearing, 

Away went the 
dogs yelling at the 
top of their voices, 
while we followed 














While the fight was fast and furious, yet the panther was unable to hold his own against the infuriated pack 


one year. These figures show an appalling loss, but the 
writer believes that they are conservative. 

In the early settlement of the states of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and California, the panther also destroyed thou- 
sands of sheep, calves, and colts besides hundreds of hogs 
and Wapati, or American Elk, which were quite numerous 
along the Pacific coast from Mexico to the Canadian line. 


N THE western slopes of the Cascade and Sierra 

Nevada ranges the panther is one of the shyest and 
most alert of all of the carnivora found in America. 
In a period of over forty years spent in a country where 
these animals were abundant the writer never saw more 
than three or four mountain lions except those which 
had been treed by dogs or caught in traps. 

For a number of years the writer made it a practice 
on New Year’s day with a pack of dogs, to hunt panther, 
as a sport and to rid the country of this destructive pest. 
This being their mating season they travel far and wide 
especially the males, sometimes covering fifteen or twenty 
miles in one night. The custom was to take the dogs, 
find the trail of a large male, and then with the dogs held 


-in leash follow its trail until the animal was jumped; then 


the dogs were turned loose, when the run was generally 
short, not exceeding a mile or more at the most. Some- 
times the trail was followed but an hour or so while at 
other times it would take eight or ten hours or maybe 
longer to overtake the animal. 

On New Year’s day 1883 the writer in company with 
his father and brother set out on the annual panther 
hunt early in the morning before it was quite light. 
There was about four inches of snow on the ground 
and a very large panther track was found within two 
hundred yards of the barn. We had three dogs which 
we kept on chain and held until we should jump the 
panther. We at once took up the trail and followed as 
rapidly as posssble. The animal bore away south into the 
densely wooded mountains nine or ten miles, then turning 
in a large circle bore off to the east for a couple of miles, 
then back north again and was overhauled just at dusk 
within a quarter of a mile of the starting point, It had 
made this entire round during the night and had come 
back to the ranch presumably waiting an opportunity to 
kill a sheep the following night. 





as best we could 
through the dense 
thickets of vine maple, 
thimble berry, and other shrubs that covered the little 
creek valley and the mountain sides; however, the dogs 
overhauled the panthers within a half mile, where they 
set up a great barking and commotion. The dogs had 
treed the panthers on the mountain side near a very steep 
and narrow gulch. The old male was up a cedar tree 
about twenty feet from the ground and was quickly 
killed with a shot from father’s rifle. The female was 
then discovered on the branches of a large yellow fir 
about fifty feet from the ground and twenty or thirty 
yards distant from where the male had been killed. My 
brother took a shot, aiming to shoot her through the head 
and kill her instantly, but his aim was poor and the ball 
went low, breaking her jaw and knocking her out of the 
tree. No sooner had she hit the ground than the entire 
pack of dogs five in number were upon her; however, 
like a flash she got to her feet, knocking dogs in every 
direction, and dove for the bottom of the canyon where 
she was overtaken by the dogs, and in the bottom of the 
steep and narrow gulch filled with brush and decayed 
logs she was forced to make a stand and fight for her 
life. 

While she was handicapped by the loss of those power- 
ful jaws and long sharp teeth yet she put up a gallant 
fight and every dog in the pack bore marks of the battle 
before the ball from the writer’s gun put her down and out 
and finished the fight. Some of the dogs were very 
badly torn and lacerated by her sharp, powerful claws 
when she took up her fighting position in the bottom of 
the little draw. The method employed was certainly 
effective. By lying flat on her back with her paws ex- 
tended to their greatest limits she was prepared to seize 
each dog that came within reach with her front paws, 
and draw it down where she could hold it. Then she 
would rip and rake and hack it in awful fashion with 
the terrible claws of her powerful hind feet. No doubt 
she would have eventually driven off the entire pack 
and come out victorious but for the timely shot from 
the rifle. 


FTER the female was killed although the dogs were 
4+Asore and bleeding, they quickly located the two 
young ones about one hundred yards distant. One was in 
a small cedar about twenty feet high while the other 
was in a madrone that leaned out over the gulch. One of 
these my brother shot. making a clean kill, the other 

(Continued on Paae 39) 
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HAT you should get the jump on your opponent ; 
get just one step ahead cf him and keep that 
way through the entire game is one of the many 
basketball principles of John Plant, coach of the 
Peddie school basketball team, the holder for several 
successive years of the “Prep” School championship of 
the State of New Jersey (where they know how to play 
basketball). John Plant has probably turned into the 
various colleges more fine Collegiate basketball material 
than most other coaches, and the boys who graduate from 
his teams are always welcome at the big universities. 

“Basketball is a wonderful game for the mental, moral 
and physical training of all types of boys. I know of no 
other game in which the famous saying of Theodore Roose- 
velt holds truer. You remember he said, ‘Victory is no 
great matter and defeat is less. The essential thing in 
sport is the manly striving to excel and the good feeling it 
fosters between those who play fair and have no excuses 
to offer and those who lose.’ And it is this thought that 
I try to instill into the minds of my boys as they join my 
basketball squad. 

“Basketball is a great mirror of the mind and training 
of the men who play it. If a boy is yellow you see it very 
soon on the basketball court. If he is immoral, or un- 
scrupulous, it shows up soon enough during the game. If 
he lacks self control and has a disagreeable temper, if he 
is a roughneck rather than a gentleman, if he has a ten- 
dency to cheat or to play foul, it isn’t long before his coach, 
his teammates and his opponents know all about it. 

“T will not have boys with such shortcomings in my 
squad, no matter how good they are as athletes or how 
clever they are as basketball players. One boy of that 
type can easily disrupt a team; make his teammates ner- 
vous, irritable, and hard to handle. That breaks up team 
play, and basketball more than any other game—yes, even 
more than football—depends upon team play. A five man 
team, by that I mean a team on which five men play to- 
gether every minute of the game, make their movements 
and their passing co-ordinate, can beat a one man team, a 
team of individual stars, every time. I do not want individ- 
ual stars on my team. Of course I want good men, but no 
matter how good a man is he must be willing to depend 
upon the other four men of the team to help out in the 
game, he must be willing to share the plays with the other 
men instead of trying to take all the glory himself, play 
all the plays alone and shoot all the baskets. Yes, sir, it’s 
team work that counts every time. 

“All other qualifications equal (by that I mean courage, 
morality and sportsmanship), I prefer the long, lean mus- 
cled, tall chaps for basket ball material rather than the 
short, stocky, fast men. Usually the men who are tall 
and long muscled have better endurance than the short, 
quick nervous type. For one thing the lean men carry less 
weight than the short men and that helps from an endur- 
ance standpoint. But I am not condemning the short 
stocky men. I have seen hundreds of them who have been 
brilliant basketball players, fast, quick thinking, tireless 
and wonderful at shooting baskets. Yet for all the short 
man is at a disadvantage in a game where overhead pass- 
ing counts and where tall men are playing against him. 


6¢ fT WANT men full of the fighting spirit, ‘old fight’ as we 

call it here at Peddie, but I do not want rough players. 
I don’t care a bit for those fighting whirlwinds who throw 
themselves into every scrimmage and are just as liable 
to be down on the floor all over the ball as they are 
to be on their feet. In fact, I put among the discards 
any boy of mine who goes down on the floor after the 
ball. That is the wrong way to play the game. A boy 
who goes down to the floor lays himself open to serious 
floor burns and bruises, he is 
liable to trip his teammates 
or his opponents and cause 
unnecessary fouls, and 
in general he is a _ nui- 









































































and know how to pass and what to do in order to ex- 
ecute a quick and successful play. Quick thinking 
wins more games for a team than blundering 
strength of attack. I have in mind one game in 
which my boys played. Before the game started 
our captain came to me and said: 

“Let’s win this game in the first two plays.” 

“How?” I asked him. 

“Let the first two plays be a direct bat from 
centre to forward and shoot,” he explained. 

“All right, try it,” I told him. He passed the 
word to the centre, the centre made sure of get- 
ting the first two jumps and batted the ball directly 
into the forward’s hands and the forward with 
hardly more than a single move shot the basket. 
Our team had four points in less than a minute 
of play and the opposing team had a moral set back 
from which they did not recover for some time. 
They were astonished at the ease with which we 
had scored and they were never able to make up 
those four points during the whole game. We won 
by just that margin. 


os E TERE are some general instructions that I think I 
would like to give to you readers of Boys’ Life who 
are eager to become good basketball players. They are 
the instructions I give to my boys at Peddie and I think 
that they will help you know the game better. 

“Do NOT shoot long shots if it is possible to get a short 
one. Shoot high. Never pass across the basket that you 
are defending. If you can’t see a man to pass to when 
you are under the basket you are defending, take the ball 
down to scrimmage. Never pass without seeing your man. 
Do not rusH’a man who has the ball. Advance to with- 
in about three steps and then set yourself for a quick 
spring. Do not let an opponent “get your goat” by talking 
to you. If he insists on talking, ignore him. Do not talk 
to the officials unless you are captain and then only in a 
gentlemanly manner. Play hard all the time, no matter 
how easy your opponent is. Do not forget to report to 
the time-keeper first and then to the referee when enter- 
ing the game as a “sub”. 

“To the boys who are interested in the position of for- 
ward there are a few instructions aside from the general 
ones that I think may help you: 

“Keep guards between you and the wall. Turn short 
way to shoot. On short shots do not look at the basket, but 
at the backboard. On going out for the ball, start 
quickly. If you have a long shot, never fail to follow it in 
for the second shot. Do not call for the ball if you are 
covered. Do not get too close to your teammates at any 
time. Look for a spot where there is no other person; 
then take it, especially if it takes you nearer the basket. 
Do not lose your head if you miss an easy shot or two; 
keep plugging. 

“Most boys consider, until they know the game, that 
unless they can play forward they are of secondary im- 
portance on the team. I want 
to contradict that. Guards 
are just as important on a 
team as forwards. To-be a 
good guard is an accomplish- 
ment that is just as valuable 
as being a good forward. 
They have their special place 
on the team and a special 
way to play their position 
and play it right. To guards 
I would say: 

“Keep forwards between 
you and the wall. Do not 
let a man get between you 
and the basket. Talk to the 
men who are at the front of 
the floor, helping them all 





sance. There is no reason 
why he can’t play a passing 
game standing up and there 
is no reason why he can’t 
pick a ball vo from the floor 
instead of falling on it. 

“IT want boys ‘who can 
think quickly; who can take 
advantage of that fraction 
of a second before a 
player can co-ordinate brain 
and muscle and in that in- 
stant see every player on 
the floor, know where he is 
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Here are four basket.ball plays that are all self explanatory. They all start, however, with the assumption that the centre is able to g 











the time in their play. If you 
can’t make a good pass, take 
it down to a scrimmage. If 
two men are advancing with 
the ball, try to make the 
man with the ball think that 
you are going for him and 
in this way try to draw a 
pass to the other fellow; 
then cover him. Should your 
opponent score more often 
than he should, do not get 
angry at yourself but try to 
FgR| ‘dope’ out the trouble.” 


et the jump on his opponent and tap the ball 
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wherever it is desired. In executing these plays it is well to keep in mind that it is easier and swifter to pass the ball than to dribble. 
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MO is pipeclaying Massa Kerr’s helmet with the 
excrutiating care of a great artist on a great work 


of Art. But then Omo has an audience. He is 
showing off, in his cunning way and pretending he 
doesn’t know that Tam has come 


across the river from the Ibbidi 
village and is watching behind a 
veranda post, watching and burn- 
ing up with envy. For Omo has 
gone up in the world, so high up 
that he contemptuously calls the 
Ibbidi “bushmen,” for all that he 
is one of them. But he is a 
massa “boy” now. <A _ regular 
cock o’ th’ walk, what with wear- 
ing short cotton breeches and a 
tight singlet, almost bursting 
across his pouter chest. And at 
“chop” he stands behind the 
massa’s chair and hands the 
dishes, picks jiggers from the 
massa’s toes when he takes off his 
shoes, pulls the punkah that fans 
the massa at “chop”, shakes his 
clothes, tastes first of his food, 
lest an enemy try to poison the 
massa, and collects the massa’s 
nail parings and hair trimmings, 
lest an enemy get hold of them 
and make evil magic over them 
against the massa. 

He dabs finishing touches with 
a wet rag of pipeclay, and as 
he starts to put the helmet to 
dry in the sun he catches sight 
of the beady eyes of a monkey 
that swings on the punkah bar against the ceiling. He dis- 
appoints the mischievous curiosity of the monkey by put- 
ting the helmet in a chest and padlocking the lid: Omo 
knows that monkey, and has no love for it. It fills him 
with savage jealousy to see it perched on the massa’s 
shoulder, or cuddled in his lap and taking food from the 
massa’s own hands. He shivers when the massa talks to 
it—chisky wisky talk, which Omo thinks is Ju-Ju talk. 
He thinks the monkey is a familiar spirit or something. 

Omo wonders what next he can do to stir Tam’s envy. 
All at once he takes it into his head to show Tam the 
wonders of the house, just to show off. Forgetting he has 
been making believe he didn’t know Tam was there he calls 
him in. Tam enters cautiously with thumbs crooked for 
charm sign against evil magic. Omo, all swelled up with 
importance, shows Tam a boot and explains the miracle 
of laces. Puts the boot on his naked foot, just to con- 
vince Tam that he is perfectly familiar with white man’s 
things. Shows Tam the massa’s knife, fork, spoon, and 
how he eats with them. Tam cries out with astonishment. 

“De massa done hab iron fingers!” 

Omo grins superiorily. “Bushman!” he scoffs, and shows 
Tam the massa’s smoking pipe, and an oil lamp and books 
with magic writing. Takes Tam into the bedroom, watch- 
ing him closely all the time to see that he gets no chance 
to steal. Oh, Omo is Ibbidi. Which is to say he re- 
gards stealing as a perfectly proper business, if you can 
get away with it without being caught. But he will not 
steal from his massa; and he means to see that Tam 


doesn’t. 


UDDENLY Tam gets a great fright. “A spirit face!” 

he cries, his eyes popping at a photo of Bob Kerr’s 
mother in a silver frame. Omo quickly pushes Tam out 
of the room. Somehow he knows that the massa does 
not want the spirit face touched. But Tam does not 
want to be pushed away. Never before has he been so 
close to a spirit face. Sometimes in the jungle gloom he 
sees spirit faces, or thinks he does, which is all the same; 
but never has he been so close to one. To distract Tam’s 
attention away from the photo Omo takes hold of the 
rope that swings the punkah and pulls. Tam is fascinated. 
He feels the cool current of air caused by the big fan 
and is excited. Why, if a dozen Ibbidi sat down to fan 
themselves each man would have to have his own palm 
frond and fan his individual face. Twelve men could sit 
under the punkah and be fanned by one man pulling the 
rope. He is seized by a great ambition to pull the rope. 
Just to tease him Omo allows that; just to let Tam _ ex- 
perience the wonder of it, and then to snatch the rope 
out of his hand and leave him with a heart full of envy. 
Tam is delighted. Oh, he is glad he came over to the 
trading station to-day. What wonderful things are hap- 
pening to him! So, what with Tam’s happiness and what 
with Omo’s wicked triumph, they neither see the massa 
step quietly across the veranda and stand: there taking 
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in the scene. Omo turns a 
somersault in his black skin 
at the massa’s voice. 

“So you've engaged a pun- 
kah boy for me Omo,” 
teases Bob Kerr. 

Omo takes alarm and 
starts shouting at Tam: 

“What you doin’ heah, 







































bushman? Dis ain’ your place. You b’long 
ober to de village. How.come in you 
heah ?” 


“That’s enough, Omo,” Kerr interrupts, 
keeping his face straight with difficulty. “To 
convince you that you aren't the whole 
cheese around here I’m going to make Tam punkah boy,” 
he announced. But a flash in Omo’s eyes warns him of 
trouble. But he could not back down before the rascal 
after having taken Tam on. The thought came that if he 
found them a task to do together it would either teach them 
to work harmoniously or bring them to violent quarrel, in 
which case Tam would probably escape to the village, and 
thus the situation would straighten itself out. It would 
have to be some job that took them out of sight, for in 
the massa’s presence Omo would sit down on his envy. 
After a bit of thinking he hits on an idea. 

“Take gourds and go, both of you, into the jungle for 
wild honey.” 

Thus is Omo’s boasting his undoing. If a wish could 
kill, Tam would have died right there. But Omo manages 
to save some of his pride by assigning to Tam the job 
of carrying the gourds, whilst he goes on ahead of him and 
does the scouting. The manner of his hunt is peculiar. 
He goes straight into the jungle, uttering a peculiar call. 
Presently something flutters in the gloom. Tam thinks 
it is a spirit. Omo laughs at him, for the thing that has 
answered his call is a honey-bird. It flies on ahead a little 
way and rests on a branch and calls three bird notes, and 
when the two hunters get there it flies on again and repeats 
the performance. Thus they go on and on. 

Of a sudden both stop and listen to a low drumming, 
vhich owing to the muffling of the jungle seems at a great 
distance, only Omo and Tam know different. They know 
that the bird has led them close to the Village of the 
Outcasts. They press close together, their jealous enmity 
forgotten in their fear, for the Village of the Outcasts 
is the sanctuary of those who suspected of witchcraft or 
those who run away from Trial by Ju-Ju. They whisper 
of this and that Ibbidi who escaped to the Village of the 
Outcasts, from whence their souls sneak forth at night 
to their home village and try to dispossess the dream- 
souls of sleeping people. Omo tells of an aunt who had 
a baby with six toes, and the wizard was going to sacrifice 
both mother and baby to Ju-Ju, but she escaped to sanc- 
tuary. Tam tells of a kinsman with cross eyes, and how 
the Ibbidi said he gave people the Evil Eye, and were go- 
ing to drown him in the river, but he escaped to the Out- 
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casts. At nights Tam has heard his kinsman’s spirit prowl- 
ing around the family hut. 


“] HUS and thus they talk, the honey-bird calling im- 

patiently all the time. At last Omo summons up cour- 
age to go on. Luckily it happens that the bird takes a 
direction away from the dreaded village. It comes to rest 
in a Mangrove over a dead mahogany tree, from which 
bees are emerging and entering. Omo gathers dry brush 
and piles it all around the trunk, then frightens Tam out 
of his wits by making a magic light. Never before had 
Tam seen a match. Oh that Omo! Acts as if he has used 
matches all his life, just to show off before Tam. They 
gather green brush and pile it on the fire, making dense 
smoke to drive out the bees. Then they run back ten feet 
and crouch perfectly still, whilst the angry bees dart this 
way and that way looking for the enemy, till they tire of 
the hunt and scatter off into the jungle. ‘ 

Omo and Tam go to the mahogany and from its hollow 
center they take great hunks of honey- 
comb. Draining the honey into the 
gourds, they toss the comb to the bird, 
which has flown down to the ground 
in expectation of its share of the spoil. 
Perhaps centuries ago the honey-bird 
discovered that when men robbed bees’ 
nests they threw away the comb, 







Omo’s flies at Tam’s throat 


which was what the bird wanted, but could not get because 
of the stings of the bees. From thus following 
African honey hunters it came about naturally that the 
birds lead them to the nests. 

But Omo and Tam give no thought as to how the 
partnership came about. They have the honey and that 
is all they care. They hurry back to the station. 

“Fine,” says Kerr. “And you didn’t quarrel. That is 
why I sent you—to learn to work together and to drop 
your jealousy.” 

But it turned out that Kerr was doomed to disappoint- 
ment in that hope. Omo looked on Tam as an interloper, 
and Tam’s envy of Omo was a never-ceasing passion. 
Omo’s tricks to get Tam in bad became a constant amuse- 
ment to Kerr, whilst the cleverness of each in putting the 
blame on the other for anything that went wrong en- 
livened many an otherwise dull evening. They might have 
been two sparring puppies around the house. Alli the same, 
Kerr set a limit to their wildness. 

“There are two things I won’t stand for,” he told them. 
“If I catch either of you teasing Chisky Wisky you'll get 
a licking. And if I catch you stealing I'll drive you off the 
station.” 

The very next day after this declaration Omo and Tam 
became nervously aware that the massa was secretly 
watching them. He was suspecting them of something, 
plainly. But he said nothing. Yet there was something 
wrong, for the massa’s voice when giving orders took on 
a sharp, crisp note. The next day it was the same, or a 
bit worse. There came a hard look in the massa’s eyes. 
That night he suddenly flung a question at Tam and Omo, 
as if to surprise them and catch them off their guard. 

“Where’s my toothbrush ?” 

Two voices answered together right off the bat: 

“Sah, I no savvy where am you’ too’brush.” 

Kerr searched first Omo’s and then Tam’s eyes, but 
could read no guilt in them. 

“There have been strange doings here lately,” he said 
with harsh suspicion. “I’ve been missing things. You two 
are the only blacks allowed in the house. One of you 
took my cigarette case. Now! Which was it?” 
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At THAT they began to charge each other. But they 
would do that anyway. Kerr could make nothing of 
it. He was very puzzled. It was not the value of the 
stolen articles that he cared about, but the atrocious feel-’ 
ing of a thief in the house. He felt that there was some 
mystery behind the stealing, for very seldom will a black 
steal from his own massa. He suspected some Ju-Ju mo- 
tive behind the disappearance of the articles. But on the 
other hand it was quite possible that the things were not 
really stolen, but that Omo was hiding them, with a view 
of casting suspicion on Tam and bringing about his dis- 
missal. 

The only course open was to patiently, watch and hope. 
Two days passed thus, and then the theory of a Ju-Ju mo- 
tive received support. Going into his bedroom Kerr im- 
mediately noticed that the photo of his mother was miss- 
ing. With a voice that frightened the two boys he called 
them and shot at them a charge. 

“You have stolen the spirit face!” 

The pitch and the harsh rasp in the voice frightened 
Chisky Wispy. The monkey sprang to the punkah and 
then up through a hole in the ceiling and hid in the space 
under the roof. Omo and Tam stood petrified on their bare 
feet. Then slowly their faces turn towards each other, and 
next moment their two mouths volley accusations. 

“Tam, you done steal de spirit face!” shrieks Omo. 

“You lie! You am de tief!”, 

“You lie! I no am de tief!” 

Omo flies at Tam’s throat. Tam grabs a knife from 
the table, but his uplifted arm is caught by Kerr in nick 
of time to save murder. In a rage Omo suddenly cries. 

“I done claim Trial By Ordeal.” 

In his fury he hardly knows what he has said. But 
Tam’s body goes suddenly limp, and for a moment he 
seems to have lost all control over his muscles, which 
twitch under his black skin in the grip of some horrible 
fear. 

In appealing to Trial by Ordeal Omo had appealed to 
Ju-Ju, and once that appeal is made there is no withdrawal. 
Omo and Tam know that. In fact the appeal would not 
have been made if Omo had not been in such a rage as 
to forget all consequences. 

Unaware that the palaver was taken out of his hands 
Kerr debated with himself about handing Tam and Omo 
to the hocus pocus of the wizard of the Ibbidi, for Trial 
by Ordeal was too common in history for him to be igno- 
rant of what he would be sanctioning. He thought of 
how the knights in medieval times met in Trial by Ordeal 
by combat, and out of that grew the duel, which is noth- 
ing but Trial by Ordeal. Kerr recalled that quite recently 
a defendant in an English court astounded the judge by 
appealing to Trial by Ordeal, and claimed that the statute 
had never been repealed, which strange fact the lawyers 
discovered to be actually the case. 


s 

"TBE question in his mind was as to what form Trial by 

Ordeal would take among the blacks. He dreaded hand- 
ing Omo and Tam over to some atrocious proceeding, like 
walking through fire, running: around in circles till one or 
the other dropped exhausted, or having the hairs pulled 
from their heads one by one till either accused or accuser 
gave way to the pain and was adjudged to be in the 
wrong. On the other hand Trial by Ordeal often took a 
painless course, such as the drawing of straws of different 
lengths, the drawer of the shortest straw being adjudged the 
guilty one, or the disputants were required to throw 
feathers in the air, and the first feather that fell within a 
circle drawn on the ground announced the guilt. 

Foolish enough proceedings, yet would Trial by Ordeal 
have been practiced in all ages and among all peoples if it 
was as foolish as it seemed? The question excited Kerr’s 
curiosity. He had been long enough a witness of the 
wizardry of the Niger to know that it had mysterious 
powers, and he was aware of the fact that modern science 
is discovering that the Black Art of the Dark Ages was 
often founded on obscure forces in human nature. The 
words of the philosopher Herbert Spencer came to his 
mind: “When we find a thing widely believed we must 
credit it with a certain amount of truth and fact.” 

Thus thinking, Kerr was excited by a thought that it 
might be his good fortune to witness Trial by Ordeal and 
discover its mysterious workings and announce them to 
the world. That would be a chip on his shoulder, indeed. 
But he was fearful of what atrocity he might be sanction- 
ing in consenting to Omo’s appeal. 


The decision was taken out of his hands. Omo and Tam 


started for the beach, to take the canoe over to the Ibbidi" 


But they walked on. 
Recognizing the situation, 


village. He called to them to wait. 
They were now under Ju-Ju. 
Kerr gave way and joined them. 

Omo and Tam paddle slowly over the river. They 
seem to have lost their strength. Their wooly heads 
are bowed, their flat, black faces reflect a fatal submissive- 
ness. As they beach the canoe they cry out: 

“We come to Ju-Ju.” 

The cry brings forth the Ibbidi, and the wizard Di-ibo, 
in the robe of feathers which he dons when called on to 
conduct Ju-Ju. 
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Tam claims Trial by Ordeal of Poison. Tam is cun- 
ning. He thinks he will bribe Di-ibo to give him an 
overdose of poison, which his stomach will reject. But Omo 
knows that trick. He claims Ordeal by Boiling Water 
and By Oil. Tam shrieks refusal. The Ibbidi hold palaver 
on the counter claims. Alas for Tam, he is no favourite 
with his people. Omo wins the verdict. 

Gripped by an intense curiosity Kerr watched the Ib- 
bidi build a fire and swing over it a pot of water. Beside 
the fire they place a pot of palm oil, Di-ibo all the while 
making incantations to Ju-Ju. Fascinated by the mystery 
and feeling as if Time had been turned back a thousand 
years, Kerr had no thought of any cruelty in the trial, till 
the water began to bubble and he saw Omo remove 
bracelets from his right arm and turn back the sleeve of his 
undershirt. Then it struck him that the disputants were 
going to plunge right hand and arm into boiling water. 

The cruelty had to be stopped there. 

“Omo and Tam, get back to the station one-time!” (at 
once) he commanded. 


H® might as well have commanded the rising sun to 
drop back again behind the world. His voice had no 
power or authority in Ju-Ju Trial. A thought to kick 
over the pot of boiling water was killed by a review of 
the compact ring of savages. It was their Roman Holiday. 
An expression of cruel expectation marked the black faces. 
As a certain kind of white people flock to the courts to in- 
dulge a degenerate excitement in the miseries of others 
the Ibbidi were there to indulge a savage glee in witnessing 
Omo and Tam flinch with pain. 

The gentle purling bubble of the water rang in Kerr’s 
ears and filled his soul with horror. He had grown quite 
fond of Omo, his Man Friday. He could hardly bear to 
look at Omo’s round, muscled arm, with its skin so 
smooth and shiny and unblemished that it looked like a 
perfect limb on a Greek statue in black marble. Before 
Omo had become a massa’s boy that arm had driven his 
hunting spear into leopards. It had speared thousands of 
big fish. A fearful vision of scalded flesh hanging from 
it, of nerves killed and muscles rendered powerless tortured 
Kerr. At the same time he thrilled with admiration at 
Omo’s cool courage. Something about that courage—some- 
thing in the cool fearlessness in which Omo waited Di-ibo’s 
command to take the Ordeal aroused a vague hope in Kerr 
of the possibility of some necromantic protection safe- 
guarding the innocent from injury. Though he derided 
the efficacy of Di-ibo’s incantations, there was the chance 
that Herbert Spencer was right in asserting that when a 
thing is widely believed it has a certain amount of truth 
in it. One thing was certain; the Ibbidi believed in the 
Ordeal, and in that belief Kerr found a new hope, for if 
Omo’s courageous bearing was an expression of an in- 
nocent conscience, then Tam’s fright expressed guilt, and 
thus perhaps the Ordeal was merely a means of frighten- 
ing the guilty one into confessing before the arms are 
actually plunged into the boiling water. 

This theory gained force with Kerr as Di-ibo continued to 
prolong the preliminaries, as if he were making an endur- 
ance test of the nerves of the guilty one. His incantations 
droned above the bubble of the water and the deep 
breathing of the Ibbidi. On the vast quietude of the 
drowsy jungle the droning and bubbling and breathing 
fell like distant whisperings. The strain on everyone was 
terrific. Kerr had to get a grip on himself. A haunting 
sense of some mysterious force around—something intang- 
ible and nightmarish—held him. He centered all his hopes 
on Tam’s fright. If ever man’s blood turned to water, then 
Tam’s had. He seemed scarcely able to stand. And— 
watching him closely—it seemed to Kerr that his hung head 
expressed thinking. Was he hes- 
itating on confession? Or was 
he chewing over some means of 
escape ? 

Oh, Tam has a thought or two 
in his cunning head. When Di- 
ibo ceases his incantations and 
turns to give the sign for the 
plunge Tam reaches a decision. 
His muscles stiffen and he turns 
away from the fire. Suddenly 
he leaps among the Ibbidi, who, 
taken by surprise, are bowled 
over. In frantic leaps Tam 
hurtles through them and sprints 
for the jungle. A dozen throats 
shout. 

“O, O, O! Tam runs from 
Ju-Ju! He runs to the Village 
of the Outcasts!” 

The Ibbidi dash to their huts 
for their assagais, 
for Tam is now 
their legitimate 
sport. If he can 
be caught before 
he reaches sanc- 
tuary he will 
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meet with swift death. But the dense jungle and its dark- 
ness are all in Tam’s favour. And Fear gives him wings. 
Kerr waits anxiously the outcome, half-an-hour, and then 
the Ibbidi come trailing back disappointed. 

In a way Kerr was also disappointed, notwithstanding 
his relief at the fiasco, which left several mysteries unex- 
plained. It did not reveal why the “spirit face” had been 
stolen, nor did it get back the photo. What could Tam want 
with the picture of his mother ? And was it proven that Tam 
was the thief? Mightn’t he have given way to cowardice 
and preferred a miserable existence among the Outcasts 
to-a terrific scalding? That evoked the other question, 
whether the innocent actually suffered scalding in Trial by 
Boiling Water and by Oil. What was the pot of oil for? 

As he recrossed the river with Omo he questioned about 
the pot, and learned that after plunging the arm into the 
boiling water the ordealist plunged it quickly into the 
oil. 

“Have you ever seen a man do it?” 

“Yass, sah. Plenty ob times.” 

“And have you ever seen a man come off uninjured?” 
he questioned, but had to put it in the pidgin-English be- 
fore Omo could understand. “If you had put your arm in 
the water and oil you fit to be hurt?” 

“No, massa.” 


(Concluded on Page 39) 


asked Kerr. 
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He saw Omo remove the bracelets from his right arm 
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OW, Patsy—this last load is 

up to you!” yelled his father, 

boss of the Point 

levee gang, “Remy piled his 
barge up in the willows and it about 
broke the hearts of the boys fightin’ to 
tie that up-shore end o’ the levee. You 
show ’em boy, you can get a load o' 
sandbags through.” 

Patsy Cardigan had _ shoved his 
clutch forward on the towing launch 
motor after he had swung the forty- 
foot barge, loaded to the deck-level, 
off the bank. “I'll get her there, Dad! 
I'll see you down at the crevasse, I 
reckon, after you get the camp junk 
away from the back water.” 

Mr. Cardigan, reeling with weariness among his equally 
exhausted men, shouted something that Patsy did not get. 
Something about the new county bridge, and the foolish- 
ness of leaving the draw-span in charge of Bill Lamont, 
the contractor’s son, at such a critical time. The space 
of yellow swirling water in the Atchafalaya river widened 
between the levee top and the sandbag barge along which 
Patsy’s dirty, but stout little launch was lashed. 

Young Cardigan saw the loading gang 
stumble back among the flooded willows 
behind the levee to gather their tools and 
teams and clear out. Tired as they were 
every man would hasten down to the break 
in the west shore levee to help the force 
which was fighting to “tie” the end of the broken ram- 
part through which the flood was pouring to inundate half 
a county. 

The Atchafalaya levee had given way under the pressure 
of the mighty flood which the Mississippi poured across 
into the smaller river bankfull with its own waters. The 
levee engineers, assisted by the planters and townspeople 
in the endangered area, could not prevent a flood, but if 
they could stop the crumbling of the levee by dumping 
thousands of sandbags into the ends of the break they 
might lessen the disaster. 

So young Cardigan felt the thrill of a fierce exultance 
as he shot his unwieldy little convoy off on the swift 
river. It was a man’s job—a responsible job given him. 
The engineers’ towboats had gone with the big barges, 
but the stout little Hillbilly had been handling this one. 
And Fred Remy, in charge of it, had “blown up” with 
sheer exhaustion—allowed his last cargo to crash into a 
willow bank above the crevasse where all the king’s horses 
couldn’t have pulled it out. They sent Remy home bab- 
bling deliriously, broken under the strain that had gripped 
every man for five days and nights, and put Patsy Cardi- 
gan in charge of the towing launch. 

“Well, it don’t call for any skill anyhow—runnin’ 
this old river on a floodcrest,” grinned Cardigan. “Once 
you swing off the bank the river’s got you and you just 
let her drive! Only the bridge. . . .what was it Dad was 
sayin’ ?—some word just come up about the bridge when I 
pulled out.” 
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HEN he scowled. Young Cardigan and Bill Lamont, 

the contractor’s son, were not on the best of terms. 
Their fathers weren’t either. Cardigan had bid on the 
new county bridge, and Lamont got the job. Patsy and 
Bill had been rivals for the captaincy of the Union High 
School baseball team last fall, and Patsy got it. The 
Cardigans had jeered at the Lamonts’ slowness in build- 
ing the bridge. The county had just accepted it, but the 
contractor was still in charge. 

Since the west bank break, the elder Lamont had joined 
the levee fighters with his,teams and scrapers, and Bill 
had supervision of the bridge. When Cardigan’s men 
including Patsy—had to run the draw-span with their 
sandbag barges they always had a taunt for the lonely 
bridge-tender. They detested the bridge anyhow, declared 
it a menace to navigation; as, indeed, it was at this record 
high water surging under the spans almost to the runway 
and booming about the piers of the draw. 

They declared that Lamont ought to hoist the draw-span 
and leave it open when the river men clearly must have 
the instant right-of-way in this public crisis. 

Young Cardigan knew the unwritten, law of the Delta 
country in flood times. Plantation hands were summoned 
by threats of violence to fight for the levees, stores were 
requisitioned for supplies. The levee guards were ordered 
to shoot any man who tampered with the embankments, 
for there had been known cases where farmers had dyna- 
mited the river ramparts on their opposite shore to relieve 
the pressure above their own imperilled homes. 

“If Lamont ever hung up a tow at his bridge there 
wouldn’t be much left of it—-or the boat either!” grumbled 
Patsy crouched forward of his greasy motor under the 
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flimsy wooden cabin top and hanging to his steering wheel. 
“And I guess the committee of public safety’d string him 
to a tree besides.” 

Mile after mile the heavily-laden barge plunged and 
reeled in the yellow flood amidst driftlogs and river debris. 
All that the little launch could do was to give steerage way 
to its tow and then swing it around in the big eddy below 
the crevasse where it would be warped into the danger 
spot by hand-lines. 


AS far as shoving it across current, or backing astern, 
4 4% that was sheer impossibility for the young engineer. 
The Hillbilly just hung to the barge like a bull pup to a 
pig’s shoulder and managed the dead weight by the flimsi- 
est control of its course. 

“Well, the old Missipp’ is chasing everybody out o’ the 
North bank district,” thought Cardigan, surveying the for- 
ested shore to his left. Not a foot of the Atchafalaya 
levee showed against the spring-green trees of the bottoms. 
The bigger river had flooded the miles of country there, 
but it was on the right bank, five miles below that county 
bridge, that Cardigan’s crews were battling to save the 
plantations and villages. Up until yesterday a steady 
stream of refugees had poured out of this North bank 
area to seek the higher lands with their stock and house- 
hold goods. 

Cardigan watched the great eddies of the flood. 
They were his chief danger; if they got his barge out 
of control he might never regain it in time to straighten 
the clumsy brute out for its dive through the fifty-foot 
span of the new county bridge. The bridge, itself, was 
hidden by the great bend of the North shore, but when 
Cardigan edged his course out amid-stream on this turn 
and saw the distant shine of the steelwork in the sun he 
knew he was laying it right to fetch the draw straight as 
a die on the flood. He had run it twice and yelled his 
derision up to Bill Lamont while the latter was lowering 
the draw again into place. 

A mile more and Cardigan could see two thirds of the 
structure. The draw-span was down now, but Lamont 
was surely under orders to watch upstream for the flood- 
fighting fleets and give them instant passage. All other 
craft had been ordered off the river to ease the strain on 
the flood-crested banks, for even the surge from a pro- 
peller would sometimes be the last straw that broke a 
levee’s back and started a leak which nothing could stop. 

Patsy rubbed his swollen, sleepless eyes for a clearer 
look at the bridge where his defeated rival of last fall 
for school popularity was in charge. Forty hours now, 
without bed or a change of clothes! Today either the 
crevasse would be checked or the battle lost and another 
hundred square miles of land go under the flood. 

Patsy was feeling the strain; he noticed his fingers 
twitch and tremble on the jerking wheel. If he could 
just stumble down and sleep somewhere!....... but then 
the men didn’t do that—not ’til they “cracked” like Remy 
did and were dragged off to bed. 

“Good for another night—l am!” grumbled Patsy. 
“Say, Bill Lamont’s got it pretty soft! Sittin’ out there 
in his little bridge-tender’s shack watchin’ us slide by! 
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Every other lad around here big 
enough to handle a shovel or heave 
a timber is helpin’ on the levee. 
School shut down to let everybody get 
set for the water—if we don’t hold 
the break where it is.” 

And the further he drifted towards 
the new bridge the more surly Patsy 
Cardigan grew at Bill Lamont’s soft 
berth this desperate week. The 
bridge looked so clean and peaceful 
and airy hung across the dirty flood 
with which dirty, tired men were bat- 
tling. Nothing for Bill to do but 
tend the draw; start his gas engine 
and lift the span, wave his hand at 
the grimy fellows on the sandbag barges, lower the span 
and sit in the sun—read a magazine, perhaps, or snooze a 
bit! There could be little or no traffic on the bridge. The 
country north of it was under water, and everybody fled 
from it to safety by this time. Yes, Bill was a slacker as 
far as the real work and danger went. 






HALF-MILE more on the flood racing level with the 
levee tops on each side and fifteen feet above the 
ground level behind them; and Cardigan 
began to see the entire length of the bridge 
—five hundred feet long, taking in the con- 
crete approaches and trestlework out over 
the batture to the steel structure. 

“He better get that draw up,” growled 
Patsy. “I’m going some with this junk. I want a good 
half-mile o’ running with that draw up to figure just how 
to lay in between the piers. Hey!—” he jerked his me- 
chanical whistle and the brass horn of it croaked fitfully. 

“Hey, you—Lamont! Get busy!” 

Bill couldn’t hear him, of course, but growling let off 
Patsy’s ire at Bill’s soft snap. When he fetched the point 
he saw an acre-wide mass of driftlogs and branches 
against the northern span of the three. Then he noticed 
that the draw was neither up nor down. It hung at a 
gentle incline towards the right pier, not more than a foot 
or so above the girder groove in which the roadway set 
when it was clear down. Bill had seen or heard Cardi- 
gan’s croaky toot and was getting the draw up. 

Then Cardigan gasped amazedly. The span was lower- 
ing! Yes, sir, with him and his unmanageable tow not a 
quarter-mile up stream in the rush of the current, Bill 
Lamont was lowering his obstructing draw! 

Cardigan howled in wrath and a sudden premonition of 
danger. He yanked his futile signal horn. And he saw 
someone wave from the bridge. No, it wasn’t Bill Lam-, 
ont. It was a woman in a blue gown, and she held a child 
in her arms. Near her were several older children, and back 
of them a decrepit horse attached to a rattly farm wagon. 
Back of that another wagon with a team. Both wagons 
were filled with people, and jammed with household things. 


Bur Cardigan had time to give them a glance. The 

drawspan was down now. He saw Bill Lamont in front 
of the tender’s corrugated iron shed by the north concrete 
pier against which logs and brush were piling high on the 
rushing water. That water swept under the lowered 
bridge with not two feet of clearance. Cardigan glanced 
at his sandbag cargo, piled three feet above the barge 
deck. 

Then he began to yell wildly, but steering straight for 
the draw. There was nothing else to do. He couldn't 
swing that dead weight anywhere to safety; nor could he 
handle the barge back upstream. No use trying. He 
merely threw his throttle to slow speed and continued to 
howl his warnings. Then he saw the woman and children 
hurrying across the draw, and after them one of the 
wagons. The other started up. Cardigan could see the 
whole forlorn caravan passing the steel cables and braces. 

He ground his teeth in helpless fury. Why did Bill 
send them across at this utter peril to himself? Bill could 
have raised the draw and held the flood refugees until 
Patsy and his barge was safely past. 

So Cardigan stood, holding the jerking wheel between 
his knees, staring at this irrevocable disaster into which he 
was hurrying. He was so close that he now heard the 
snarl of the windlass as Bill Lamont reversed and started 
to hoist the draw for him. But Patsy merely raged. 

“No use now! He'll not get it up! He can’t give me 
a foot o’ clearance. .I’m goin’ to be a smashin’, drownin’ 
wreck in that draw, and I’ll pull his bridge down on top 
me and clean to the bottom o’ the drink.” 

For he saw the refugees hastening on to safety, with 
Bill Lamont alone on the north side of the draw, stand- 
ing there by his shack watching the span which lifted inch 
by inch, with agonizing slowness. Watching Cardigan’s 
barge too, coming like battleship ramming an enemy. 
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Standing by his motor lever, bareheaded, calmly awaiting 
the smash! He knew, as well as Patsy did, that the con- 
voy was helpless. If it didn’t hit the draw it would hit 
a concrete pier, or the fixed spans on either side. } 

“Well,—curtains!” whispered Cardigan. “Nothin’ to 
do but hold dead on, and jump when she swamps under 
that load of scrap iron that'll come down on her. Bill'd 
better light out o’ there—I’ll pull his blamed 
shack down over his head, I'll bet!” And 
he gasped further maledictions on Bill La- 
mont who deliberately chose to wreck him 
when he might have held up the refugees a 
few moments longer before lowering the 
span. 

Cardigan was crouched on the tiny fore- 
deck of his launch just outside the cabin, 
a hand back to his throbbing wheel, another 
out to the head-mooring which held the 
Hillbilly to the barks. He could see nothing 
but a jump and mad scramble for the smooth 
pier. If he tried to grab the bridge string- 
ers as he went into them he'd only be in the 
wreck, for he knew the barge would smash 
that span into kindling. It was rising, it 
was true, but now a hundred yards away 
Bill’d never get it high enough. 

And then Patsy Cardigan heard another 
sound above the slight clamor of the bridge 
engine. It started softly and then grew to a 
sudden, rending crash. He saw the nor- 
thern span of the bridge, behind Bill, shud- 
der, heel up and start to go over. A great 
wave of tossing logs and branches, dirty 
foam and whirlpools was rising under the 
roadway. Cables were snapping and beams 
twisting their boltheads under the tremen- 
dous pressure of the great drift field massed 
along the bridge nearly to the shore. 

“It’s going out!” yelled Cardigan. “One 
o’ the piers gave way! Look out, you—Bill 
Lamont! Look back o’ you!” 

For Bill seemed watching ahead to the - 
draw. The structure behind him seemed 
exploding like a series of guns. The road- 
way stood vertically across a barricade of 
drift logs with the dirty yellow water 
splashing high against its under side. 
Splashing and battering the whole span 
down and under, while the superstructure 
right over Bill’s shack was twisting down 
over the pier on which it stood. Bill him- 
self seemed dodging and ducking but never 
taking a hand from his lever. The motor 
and the windlass had not yet become in- 
volved in the wreck, and the draw-span was 
rising on and on, showing a gap of three 
feet, perhaps, at the south end. 

And Bill was yelling now, and gesturing 
Cardigan understood. He dropped back on 
his knees and madly shoved on his rudder. 
If he could slant in even a few inches to- 
wards this widening gap he had a better 
chance. But if he even clipped the concrete 
pier that barge, already to the loadline with 
deadweight, would lurch under like a brick. 





NOTHER crash of metal. One of the great frames 
I \that bore the weight of the north span-heading came 
floundering down through the bridge tender’s shack. Bill 
danced and ducked—and stuck to his lever control. The 
draw still ground its creaking way upward. 

Between Bill’s post on the concrete pier and the north- 
ern shore there was nothing but whirling river debris; 
the bridge had totally disappeared with a few twisting 
cables and stringers clutching up to the pier, threatening 
to drag the rest of it under. 

To Patsy Cardigan’s scared eyes, that last moment, Bill 
appeared to be hopping about in a rain of big metal beams 
and cables—why Bill wasn’t killed he just couldn't say; 
but now, in a flash—he understood why Bill had dropped 
that draw-span across his path. The north span was 
crumbling, with the women and children on it, and Bill 
knew it. He sent them across and stuck to his motor on 
the danger side. Stuck there and tried his best to get the 
draw up again for Patsy and his sandbag cargo! ; 

“The big fool!” moaned Patsy. His motor was thresh- 
ing full astern but it had no more effect on the sandbarge 
than a cottontail rabbit would have trying to yank a hound 
dog back from a bear fight. Patsy leaped up and to the 
barge, and then stumbled aft over the piled sandbags. 
There was a space on the narrow stern-deck where he 
could throw himself and let the outfit take the collision 
shock ahead: The shadow of the slanting span was flicker- 
ing over the barge now. Then he saw Bill Lamont. Bill 
had left his engine and run out on the inclined draw. He 


knelt there and waved a hand through the steel side rail. 
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“Grab hold, you, Cardigan! Jump for it up here—you’re 
going to get raked off or—” 

“Jump yourself!” yelled Patsy. “Look behind you—all 
that stuff’ll come down in a minute!” He could still hear 
that motor snarling up on the pier, raising away on the 
draw. Then he heard a tearing, heavy sound. Something 


seemed ploughing along towards him. He dodged up— 
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If you're twelve years old, and clean-cut to boot, 
Then, you're stuff, my lad, for a raw recruit. 

If you're loyal, trustworthy, straight, and true, 

The ranks of the Scouts is the place for you. 

Wken you've passed your tests, and you will, don’t 


doubt, 
Then: Enter the Brotherhood, Tenderfoot Scout! 


Oh, enter, and welcome, now Scout of the Line! 
Mastered the laws, salute, motto, and sign. 

But because you're a Scout, and a corking one too, 
You're hopeful to rise, and your wish will come true. 
For you'll learn the requirements; in one month climb 


out 
From the ranks of the Tenderfeet, Second Class Scout! 


A good Second Classer, in sixty days time, 

Will seek once again even farther to climb; 

Will study and strive all the stiff tests to take, 

And, proud colors flying, the last grade will make. 
Then; to victors the bays, give acclaim with a shout— 
Able, strong, and a gentleman, First Class Scout! 


Oh, Tenderfoot, Second Class, First Class Scout! 
hose now who are in, were some other time out. 

And ordinary fellows, just plain boys were they, 

All idle, and aimless, and senseless fool play. 

Now. Look at them! Splendid, and strong, and stout! 

Hats off to the lot of them, each a Scout! 
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and ducked. The peak of the sandbag cargo was tumbling 
and spilling. 

A cross stringer under the roadway was ripping the 
gummy sacks to rags. Then Cardigan heard the cabin top 
of the Hillbilly shriek as the projecting iron work caught 
it. 

“Wow!” he yelled and choked, for an avalanche 


of wet sand was pouring down on 
him, then loosened bags which kept 
him dodging until one pinned him flat 
across the legs. A surge of water 
came rolling along the starboard side, 
struck him and_= slipped on. “Gone— 
sure—” he grunted and began to fight 
desperately under his sandbag covering. 
Then he got his head up and _ yelled 


amazedly. 

The barge was under and past the draw 
span! Out of control and rocking dizzily, 
but the engine was still running under the 
wreck of the cabin top alongside, the launch 
bumping and pushing in the yeasty froth and 
drift. Cardigan scrambled up, made one 
dive into the splintered wood and canvas, 
fought to his motor and shot it full speed 
ahead. Then he writhed over his wheel to 
straighten the barge out a bit on its course. 

He did not have time to find out whether 
he was sinking or not. At least he was 
through that fool drawbridge. When he 
finally did fight out of the whirling eddies 
a bit, dodge a few huge logs as best he 
might to keep his propeller clear, he man- 
aged to look back. 

A hundred yards away he saw clean up 
river between the two concrete piers of 
the draw. The draw was gone as was every- 
thing on the north side of it save the con-- 
crete piers with a few strands of steel 
wreckage twisting off in the lee water. 

“Well, there he goes—doggone him!” 
mumbled Patsy. 

For he saw a young fellow walking along 
on the south span in the wake of the refugee 
wagons that had halted when they got to 
the solid concrete of the right approach 
over the levee. Bill went easily, and when 
he reached the group, he caught up-a yellow- 
haired child, held it high and waved a hand 
to the staring Patsy. Patsy rubbed his 
head. His hand came away red and sticky. 

“Well, if I didn’t get an awful rake on 
the bean from something, and never knew 
it! Must have been interested—back there !” 
He sat down tiredly and held the wheel. It 
was an easy drive now, four miles to where 
the levee fighters were waiting for the last 
load of sandbags to roll into the crevasse 
end and try to hold the rampart from fur- 
ther crumbling. 

But young Cardigan looked back grumb- 
lingly. All those folks had got to the south 
levee by now. The wagons were below the 
levee top, in fact, hastening to the high 
lands beyond. But Patsy saw Bill Lamont. 
He sat on the end of the last shore pier watching the 
county bridge still. 

“Well, it’s a sort o’ shame—him and me fussin’,” 
growled Patsy. “It sure is—fussin’ about base-ball and 
such. Bill hung to his job, Bill did!” 

Late that afternoon Patsy staggered out of the muddy 
inner face of the levee among a motley gang of reeling 
workers. The Hillbilly’s last sandbag was sunk in the 
gap to protect the rush of the water through the levee. 

“It’s goin’ to hold her, too—” said Jim Cardigan 
wearily. “Yes, sir—son—that last hundred bags sloughed 
down in the right spot, I guess. What laid the top o’ your 
head open like that, Patsy? I ain’t had time to take a 
look at you since you landed those bags—” 

“Bill Lamont hit me with his~ bridge—think I'll lick 
him for it, Dad.” Then Patsy stopped in the throng of 
dirty levee fighters: “Why, Bill—what are you doing 
here?” 

“Working. Been wrestlin’ your sandbags two hours. 
Pretty busy....just didn’t get time to bawl you out, Car- 
digan, like I intended.” Bill rubbed some of his own 
dried blood off his ear. “Something slammed me when I 
jumped off the draw to the south pier. Say—why didn’t 
you swing up on the bridge when I told you to? You 
might have busted your fool neck and got drowned if you 
lacked an inch o’ clearing that draw!” 

“Why in thunder didn’t you hop down:on my barge? 
You might have gone down when that draw fell, stickin’ 
out there on the wrong end long as you did—” 

“Tt was those kids and women. The bridge was wob- 
bling under ’em. I saw you coming, Patsy, but I thought 
(Concluded on Page 55) 











CHAPTER III 
Terik 
skeleton throne there 
row of the crude 
mummies of New Guinea. In front 
was a smouldering fire from which 
two threads of smoke lazily rose and, creep- 
ing about the top of the hut, added to the 
thickness of the air within 

“When Wizard seeks Witch, the matter 
must be of great importance. What want ye 
of Ubihipi, O, White Man? O, young White 
Man?” asked Ubihipi, the Witch. ‘“Afua, it 
is well you have his blood in your veins or 
fear might strangle you before you return 
to your men. Put out your light, O, Buri, 
for my eyes are old and the things you may 
ask me to see are best found in the darkness. 
What want ye?” 

“News of a missing white maiden, Ubihipi.” 
Captain Burr came straight to the point. 

“Is not your own magic sufficient to find 
her? I have heard that you are both great 
wizards.” 

“Brown magic and white magic are differ- 
ent, Ubihipi. Doubtless if we three put our 
magic together there would be little hid from 
us. Doubtless you could show us many mar- 
vels, O Ubihipi, and maybe we might show 
you some. It takes time to work magic, O 
Ubihipi, if one is a white man and would 
find out things in the brown man’s country. 
We would save time, so we come to you, who 
are very wise.” 

“Am I not brown? Why should [ help you, 
who are white, against my own people?” 

“Are they of your blood, Ubihipi? If they 
are not, then wizard and witch should stand 
together.” 

“I have heard that you are a wizard and 
that the young man is a wizard and I know 
that Afua is nothing but a man. I have 
heard, I say, but I have never seen.” 

“That's your cue, Jim,” said the skipper re- 
verting to English. “Show her something.” 


ACK of the 


dimly showed a 


HE dark hut suited Jim’s purposes especial- 

ly for the little legerdemain that he would 
need in connection with the snake. He rather 
feared the eyes that Ubihipi said were old. 
In choosing the teriki he had carried in mind 
that the ability to make fire master water 
was always a stunning performance. The 
skipper had once shown how water blazed 
when sodium touched it. That trick would have been 
greatly talked of. It was quite possible that some white 
man had told how it was done and then the news would 
spread-and—as magic which means inexplicable—the trick 
would be discounted. It never paid, the skipper told him, 
to repeat a trick in the same territory. One had to be 
careful anywhere before pulling old tricks. D’Albertis, an 
early explorer, had burned fure alcohol in a shell, pre- 
tending he was going to set fire to the’sea. He had eaten 
fire before them and these things were now known to be 
possible to any man. Other effects had been gained with 
kerosene, with Seidlitz powders making water boil without 
fire, with gasoline flashing in flame. Almost every coastal 
chieftain knew all about these things. But he still 
thought he could show Ubihipi something new. 

“T want a calabash and water,” he said. Then, aside to 
the skipper. “I am going to use the camphor. Will you 
make the talk?” 

“Let Afua get bowl and water,” said Ubihipi. 
is some by the door. [I will give a little light.” 

By some method, without visible movement, the smould- 
ering fire shook together and leaped into flame. At the 
same instant the somnolent crocodile that had yawned in 
their faces as they entered took it into its shallow brain 
to make for the door, perhaps for a nearby swamp. Its 
snout brushed Afua’s calf as he stooped for the calabash, 
its serrated scales scraped along his leg. With one bound 
Afua dropped calabash and dipper, leaping high into the 
air. The dingo rushed out and barked with threatening 
dashes as Afua landed. 

The crocodile waddled on to the open air. A well fed 
saurian is a pacific creature if unmolested. A dingo is 
not. Afua perhaps held belief that the crocodile, being 
well known to him to be a familiar of wizards and often 
used by them when they desired to rid themselves of any- 
body, was a ghostly thing; but the dingo’s teeth were evi- 


“There 








Lhrough the green twitight they travetled on 
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dently of the earth, earthly, and he was not afraid of a 
dingo. He caught the wild dog by the throat by one hand 
and held the frantic beast up at arm’s length and height. 
His free hand closed over its eyes, slid down its muzzle 
and closed about its jaws. He shook the beast severely 
and then tossed it aside. 

“I do not like crocodile,” he said tersely, “though this 
was not a very big one. But dingos are dirt.” His dig- 
nity was ruffled and he tried to retain it by standing 
straight and folding his arms. 

“Ho, ho!” suddenly laughed Ubihipi. Then, high up in 
the curving roof, from the walls, from the floor, from all 
about them came echoes of the laugh, a hundred of them, 
dying out in tiny chuckles. There was play of light and 
shadow on the witch’s face but Jim could not see her lips 
move nor any motion of her corded neck. Afua sulked. 

“Water,” croaked Ubihipi. “Water for the white wiz- 
ard, fool!” 


For a moment his fear 
3ut he got the 


AGE showed in Afua’s eyes. 
of the witch was submerged in anger. 
water and the bowl. 

“Give me the camphor, Jim.” 

Jim gave him the little block which he had shaped and 
smoothed in his palms to suit his purpose. 

“Man came from the water,” said the skipper, refer- 
ring to the almost universal legend of the lands below the 
Equator, “and fire became his friend. Because of this 
water and fire do not like each other. Water can destroy 
fire and fire can suck up water. Never do the two dwell in 
harmony, side by side.” 

“It is so,” agreed Ubihipi. 


“Except by magic,” went on the skipper. “Have you 
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annibals 


heard that water may be made like stone?” 

“T have heard but I have not seen. On the 
top of the high mountains I have been told of 
a white cold stone that will turn to water in 
the hand yet burns it. Many have tried to 
bring it down but it always turns to water.” 

“This is not that but it is not unlike,” said 
the skipper. “For once this ran, like water— 
and now—behold, because it is of the family of 
water, the water bears it.” 

He displayed the camphor to Ubihipi who 
made no motion to handle it. Now he re- 
turned it to Jim who set it floating. Then 
Jim lit his match and ignited the camphor 
which went sailing off about the bowl, burn- 
ing steadily, giving off its aromatic odor to 
battle feebly with the concentrated smells of 
the witchery, seeming to move by some occult 
volition. Ubihipi gazed in silence. 

“It is good magic,” she said after a little. 
“Good magic is this floating flame. Much 
might be done with it. Is there more of this 
stone, O, Buri?” 

“More might be obtained, O, Ubihipi.” 

“Ah! I will talk with my snake, O, Buri.” 








8 Gicciw bony forearms like sticks wrapped in 
parchment, now showed from the bark cloth 
as she raised the skull and lowered her head to 
meet it whispering somethingin a sibilant voice. 
Something appeared in an eye socket, some- 
thing alive, striving to come through the open- 
ing. Out at last came the head of a snake, 
lipping with its tongue, the body twisting, the 
head uprearing while Ubihipi bent her ear 
towards it. She seemed to listen for a moment 
and then the snake disappeared, swiftly re- 
treating. 

“My snake has told me things, O Buri. But 
it has whispered to me not to be too easily 
free with my news.” 

The skipper looked at Jim. 

“She’s weakening, Jim,” he said in a low 
voice. “We'll open her heart a little wider.” 

“Your snake speaks wisdom, Ubihipi,” he 
said to her, “Words are like the drops of water 
that flow down hill. They may not be recalled 
and none knows how far they will go or what 
danger they may do. Let me talk with my 
snake awhile.” 

In many parts of Melanesia and in Papua, 
wherever there are snakes and where the peo- 
ples are primitive, the serpent plays a mystic 
part, as it has always done since the days of 
mythology. Many Papuans will never touch 
it, others eat it after propitiatory rites, it is 
used in many ceremonials. Sorcerers are known to keep 
a venomous snake in a calabash, together with some por- 
tion of their intended victim’s clothing, and to irritate 
the snake into striking this scrap of cloth. Later the snake 
is set free on a path down which the victim is coming. It 
catches the hated scent, coils, strikes and the wizard adds 
another notch to his tally. 

In Sydney and in Melbourne, Jim, with his own eyes 
open for all novelties, had seen and bought various cheap 
cabinets of magic and certain tricks. Among these were 
matches that would not light, puzzle rings and blocks, all 
of which he expected to some time make useful in his 
trading. In the magic cabinets were pellets of chemical 
composition called the Snakes of Aaron, white, like minia- 
ture eggs. He had with him, the eggs, a box of the faulty 
matches and also a conjuror’s box of the common variety 
in which an object, once placed, apparently disappears 
while another takes its place. 

He asked Afua for a small, flat rock and the chief went 
outside with visible celerity and returned with a certain 
reluctance, bringing a piece of shale. The witch’s fire was 
dying down but there was a long-lived battery in the elec- 


tric torch and Jim decided upon a spotlight. He placed 
one of the Aaron’s Eggs upon the stone. 

“Is that your snake?” asked Ubihipi. 

“Tt is the egg of my snake,” said the skipper. “A white 


man does not carry snakes as you do.” 

“Some snakes come from eggs,” said Ubihipi, “and some 
come forth alive.” 

Jim knew this was true. Some snakes were oviparous 
and some viviparous in which the eggs were produced but 
hatched inside the reptile’s body. And he saw that Ubi- 
hipi had him in a cleft stick if she was a good enough 
naturalist—which was very probable—to know to which 
type the snake that he had coiled in the conjuring box be- 
longed. If Afua’s man had made an unfortunate selection 
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his trick was spoiled. The skipper’s face looked anxious 
in the light of the dying fire. Jim thought fast and hard. 

“We are making snakes,” he said. ‘Where did the first 
snake come from?” . 

It was the old poser of the hen and the egg that has 
puzzled wiser brains than that of Ubihipi. She grunted. 
The egg lay in the full light of the beam. Again Jim 
struck a match and applied it to the end of the little oval. 
There was a slight hissing and almost immediately a 
brown, wormy length issued, coiling and twisting and 
looping in striking resemblance to a small snake. Afua 
stepped back, the eyes of the old crone were concentrated 
on the performance. 


IM took out one of the yellow handkerchiefs he had 

brought for a gift. He placed it on the palm of one hand 
and lightly picked up the supposed snake, placing it in the 
center of the square of silk, exhibiting it to Ubihipi before 
he threw over the corners to the center. 

“You saw the snake,” he said. “From the egg I brought 
it. Now”—he crushed the ashy thing to powder and shook 
the neckerchief into the air outside the ray of the torch— 
“it is gone.” It was the old formula of “Now you see 
it and now you don’t” and the witch was plainly fascinated. 

Jim showed his conjuror’s box empty, running his 
fingers inside it, shaking it upside down, enjoying the per- 
formance now it was running smoothly. 

“So. There is nothing in the box.” 

He covered it with the silk and dexterously shifted its 
position. He tapped the parcel and murmured a spell in 
lines of a gibberish that came to him. 

Hi cockolorum, gammon and spinach! 
Eeeny, miney, meeney, mo! 
Abracadabra! 

Solemnly he repeated the formula. He lifted the hand- 
kerchief, opened the box and shook the snake into his palm, 
clutching the squirming thing and holding it to the skip- 
per’s ear. 

“Eyah!” exclaimed Afua. Ubihipi clucked but there 
was a lot to that cluck. She was deeply impressed. 

“My snake tells me,” said the skipper, 
“that Upihipi is a great witch, that it 
would be well to make her gifts.” 

“What gifts?” there was greed in the 
old voice, and calculation. 

Jim returned the snake to the box, re- 
versed his trick and showed the box 
empty. He folded the handkerchief, 
added another, took the bead necklaces 
from his pocket and added them. 

“These things,” said the skipper. “Also 
the stone that burns in a floating flame 
and eggs of the sacred snakes. And 
the magic matches,” he added. 

Jim caught his meaning. He had put 
his matches back in his pocket and he 
seemed to bring them out again but he 
had changed the boxes. 

Ubihipi’s eyes were covetous. She set 
aside her modeled skull and her hands 
shot forward with the fingers clutching, 
itching for these treasures that would 
make her fame gigantic. 

“Matches are but matches,” she mut- 
tered, seeking to depreciate the eagerness 
she realized she had expressed. 

“These are magic matches,” repeated 
the skipper. “None of these gifts, O, 
Ubihipi, will avail without the mana of 
the white man. If the news you give us 
in exchange should prove false, the mana 
will be taken away.” 

She seemed to ponder this. 

“Matches are but matches,” she re- 
peated. “I have fire sticks of my own.” 

“Try these.” 

She took the box in her clawlike hand. 
To all appearances they were ordinary 
safety matches, made in Sweden, la- 
beled, blue tipped. She tried to strike 
one. It sputtered, glimmered and failed. 
So with the next. So with half a dozen 
more. 

“Let me try,” said Jim, who had 
palmed a real match. He palmed the 
one he took from the box, the action easy 
in the obscurity, the torch ray switched 


off. The match ignited and burned. 
Ubihipi grunted. Still she hesitated. 
The skipper knew the reason. Like all 


natives, she coveted all that she saw and 
the torch was a great magic. 

“I will give you ‘his light,” he said. 
“But I warn you that I cannot give it 
mana to last long when it is not in my 
nand. Use it sparingly. When I return 
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I will renew the mana. This is the way to use it.” 

He put it in her hand and showed her the knack of 
the sliding switch. As the ray tunneled through the 
gloom the witch uttered a cry of satisfaction. 

“Now I know,” she said, “that you are true wizards 
and that your mana is a great mana. I will tell you what 
I know. I will take the gifts.” 

Jim passed them to her, again changing matches, taking 
occasion to let his snake free. He wondered what she 
would do with the handkerchief part of the trick but she 
had enough wonders and he knew that her inquisitiveness 
would cause her to closely examine box and torch after 
they had gone. She might reassemble the torch so that 
the contact was wrong, probably not, for she was shrewd. 
And, if the live snake did not appear, she would sooner or 
later solve the false bottom of the box and use it in her own 
way. He knew that native sorcerers were tricksters and 
apt palmists. That the white man combined a real snake 
with the magic eggs would not strike her as a breach of 
professional faith. 

Her eyes that had seemed as lidless as a snake’s dulled. 
A shiver passed over her face and rustled the folds of the 
bark cloth that covered her. She was going into a trance. 
They waited until the catalepsis was complete. Then the 
high, small, ventriloquial voice came from above their 
heads after a faint scratching of the roof thatch, sup- 
posedly a Spirit summoned at her call. 
6¢ fT SEE many men hurrying,” it said. “They go far and 

fast, they climb high, they cross bridges over foaming 
waters. They.go to the mountains and they bear a ham- 
mock clung between poles that is screened. 

“They pass beween white peaks. They descend into a 
valley. It is bare of trees and grass. The ground is gray 
and in it men struggle like birds that are caught on the 
twigs by the bird-catchers. Ahead there is a bare hill 
with rocks on the summit. Smoke comes from the rocks. 
The earth trembles. Smoke arises. The ground writhes, 
takes shape. 
again as it moves. 


It is like a mighty snake and the earth shakes 
A giant appears from a hole in the 





Back of the skeleton throne there dimly shows a row of the crude 


mummies of New Guinea 
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rocks. He feeds the snake. With great baskets of yams 
and of flesh. The snake sleeps. The bearers approach, 
they set down the litter and a young maiden steps out. 
She has hair that is yellow, eyes that are blue, skin that is 


white. The bearers throw themselves at full length. The 
mountain vomits smoke. It covers the place. I see no 
more.” 


“Yampa, the Big Snake and some active crater,” said 
the skipper. “They have taken Naka north. The place 
should be easy to find. Wal, she confirms the news. It 
was cheap enough though to her the pay is big.” 

Slowly the witch’s body lost its rigidity and her eyes 
cleared. 

“Have the white wizards heard?” she asked. 

“We have heard and we are satisfied. We shall go to 
Yampa.” 

The old, crafty eyes widened at mention of the name. 

“Beware of Yampa!” she said. “And of the Big Snake! 
But most of all be careful of the Clinging Death, O, Buri!” 

They were outside again, breathing sweet air. 

“Eyah,” said Afua, “but I am glad to be out of that 
place. She is a great wizard but you are greater, Buri and 
Jim. Never have I seen such magic.” 

“Jim will show you how to work it, Afua,” said Cap- 
tain Burr. “For you are a brave man.” 

Afua said nothing. Proper thanks were beyond him. 
But he strode on down the trail proudly. 

“She wants us to come back, Jim, if it’s only to get 
more mana for her torch. It was a good lesson, I reckon. 
If we can do these things our God must be a mighty one. 
It wont do any harm to convince her of that. And I bet 
our stock has gone up. The news will go ahead of us. 
What time is it?” 

Jim looked at the radium figures on his watch. 

“One o'clock.” 

“Later than I thought. We'll not get much sleep to- 
night. Lots to do tomorrow. Better git a move on, 
A fua.” 

The expedition started from Kairuku, the government 
station on Yule Island, off the coast, sixty miles north and 
west of Port Moresby and in the mouth 
of Hall Sound, into which flowed the 
great St. Joseph or Angabunga River, 
flowing from the icy sources of Mt. 
Albert Edward, far inland, and over 
thirteen thousand feet high. High tri- 
butaries of the Angabunga were the 
Loloipa and the Aibala, stretching far 
north towards Mt. Essie and Mt. Nel- 
son, peaks of twelve thousand feet. 
Somewhere along the ridge separating the 
gorges of these two torrents, they would 
find the Valley of the Clinging Death, 
the Smoking Mountain, The Big Snake 
with Yampa, its keeper—and Naka? 


APTAIN Burr, Jim «and Afua had 

carefully planned their route with 
the added advice of the sergeant of native 
police, a stalwart, chocolate skinned Roro 
man clad in his authoritative uniform of 
blue serge jumper and sulu skirt, edged 
with red braid; a sash of turkey 
red around the waist, over it a belt and 
pouch, the outfit completed by the regu- 
lation Martini-Henry rifle, taking the 
.303 cartridge. His name was Awoto. 
His height was six-feet-four, he was 
magnificently proportioned and he had 
valuable and authentic information to 
give them as to routes. 

The river offered the natural highway 
but a circuitous one and handicapped by 
many things—not the least of which was 
the mosquitos. Time was their object. 
Decision was made to cross through the 
Mekeo country over the plains direct 
north to a place called Inawauni, far- 
thest inland of all the Mekeo Villages, 
where there was a Mission Station; un- 
less they got information along the way 
that might make them change their 
route. Not far from Inawauni was Di- 
lave, another Mission Station and then 
Mafulu, the outpost of the Missions, 
where their interpreter would turn back 
and also Awoto and his comrade, unless 
they could persuade them to volunteer 
farther. From there on they would trav- 
el into the barbaric, savage unknown. 

The duties of the New Guinea Native 
Police are largely military. Like the 
Canadian Northwest Mounted, they go 
fearlessly to arrest criminals, knowing 
that the sight of their uniform carries 
with .it the pledge that the Government 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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CHAPTER VI. 
WE MOVE HEAVEN AND 
EARTH 


OU can bet 
we didn’t lose 
much time get- 
ting off the 
train. “Follow your 
leader,” I said. 

Garry said, “We- 
’re in luck; we're 
only about six or 
seven miles north of 
Catskill.” 

“You don’t call that 
luck, do you?” Hervey 
said. “Just when I 
was counting on a 
nice trip to Albany.” 

“I suppose you'd 
like to make a mis- 
take and get on an 
ocean steamer,” I 
told him. 

“Mistakes?” the 
kid shouted. “You're 
the one that made 
mistakes famous.” 

“Sure,” I said, “ and you're the one that put the 
wise crack in animal crackers.” 

“The last syllable of a doughnut is named after 
you,” Pee-wee shouted. 

“Always thinking about doughnuts,” I said. 

“Look on the track, there’s a friend of yours.” 

Right plunk across the track, about a couple of 
hundred feet ahead of the train was a donkey hitched to 
a funny kind of a wagon that was all machinery inside.” 

“IT guess it goes by clockworks,” I said. 

“It looks as if it doesn’t go at all,” Bert said. 

“It did us a good turn anyway,” I said; “it made the 
train stop.” 

Gee whiz, we had to laugh. The man that owned that 
outfit was an Italian and he was yelling Italian at the 
donkey and trying to make him start. I guess the donkey 
didn’t understand Italian. 

A lot of people got out of the train and stood around 
watching and the engineer sat in his window looking as if 
he were very mad at the donkey. But anyway the donkey 
didn’t care. When we got close enough we could see that 
the wagon had emery wheels in it for grinding knives 
and scissors and scythes and things like that and they 
went by a gas engine. 

The man was shouting, “Hey! Whater de mat? You 
go! Hey, whater de mat?” 

I said, “We ought to have someone who can translate 
Italian. Suppose you shout at him, Pee-wee; if that 
doesn’t start him nothing will.” 

The man kept jerking the donkey’s bit, all excited, and 
shouting, “Hey you, giddup, whater de mat?” 

Two or three passengers started pulling and jerking 
the donkey, and one tried to push him, but it didn’t do 
any good. I felt mighty grateful to that donkey. Any- 
way he had a will of his own, that’s one sure thing. 
About a half dozen passengers kept tugging at him but 
it didn’t do any good. He just braced his legs 
and let them pull. 

I said, “Maybe if we hold some grass in 
front of him he’ll follow it.” But that didn’t 
work; I guess he wasn’t hungry. 

Pretty soon Warde said, “I've got an idea; 
let's move him with the gas engine. That 
engine’s about six horse power; it ought to be 
stronger than one donkey power.” 

“It’s an insulation!” Pee-wee 
shouted. 

“You mean an inspiration,” I toid 
him. 
“Hey, giddup; hey you,” the Italian 
kept shouting, all the time hitting the 
donkey with the whip. 

I said, “Nix on that, it doesn’t do 
any good. What's the use of licking 
a donkey when you've got a gas 
engine to move him with? You leave 
it to us, we'll move him!” 

The man said, “Mova de donk; hey 
boss, mova de donk!” 

“Sure,” I said, “we'll move him; 
we go to the mov'es and we know all 
moving. Ha-> von got some 
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He kept trying to brace himself but it wasn’tany use; the little engine went ck, ck. ck. ck, ck, ck, shaking and 


trembling, and back went the donkey after the wagon, 
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rope?” 

I don’t know where the rope came from; maybe it came 
from the train and maybe it came from the wagon. Any- 
way we fastened it through one of the holes in the fly- 
wheel and wound it a couple of times round the shaft. 
Then we dragged the rope over to a tree on the edge of 
the woods, behind the wagon and tied it there. Everybody 
was laughing and the Italian was shouting, “Hey, maka 
de gas, boss! Pulla de donk!” 

We told him to start the engine and let it run very 
slowly. Good night! Laugh? First there was a kind of 
straining and creaking, but we knew the engine was fixed 
solid because it was bolted right through a heavy engine 
bed to the floor of the wagon. The rope was so tight 
it looked as if it would snap. Pretty soon the donkey 
began to feel the pulling because he braced his hind legs. 

“T bet on the donkey,” somebody shouted. 

“T bet on the gas engine,” somebody else put in. 


VERYBODY was laughing‘and the Italian was all ex- 
cited waving his whip in the air and running about 
and shouting, “Hey, giva de gas! Pulla de donk!” 

All of a sudden the donkey gave way and back he went 
after the wagon. He kept trying to brace himself but 
it wasn’t any use; the little engine went ck, ck, ck, ck, 
ck, ck, shaking and trembling, and back went the donkey 
after the wagon, till the whole outfit was off the track. 

“He followed his leade* all right,” Bert Winton shouted 

“Come on,” I said, “we have no time to be wasting 
here, let’s thank the donkey for the good turn he did us 

and then see if we can find out where we're at. We're 

probably somewhere.” 
“Sure if we’re somewhere we ought to be able to get 
somewhere else,” Garry said. 

“We don’t know which 
way to go,’ Pee-wee said. 

“We'll go every which 
way,” I said, “and then we'll 
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We followed Harvey in and out of old holes, kind of like caves, and all around and up 
over piles of carth and everything till pretty soon he stopped 
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be sure to strike the 

right way. One di- 

rection is just as good 

as another if not bet- 
ter. Come on, follow 
your leader.” 

So off we marched 
into the woods sing- 
ing: 

Don’t ask where you- 
’re headed for no- 
body knows, 

Just keep your eyes 
open and follow 
your nose; 

Be careful don’t trip 
and go stubbing 
your toes, 

But follow your lead- 
er wherever he goes. 
As the train started 

all the passengers 
looked out of the win- 
dows laughing at us 
and waving their 
hands. Anyway we 
were more powerful 
than that train be- 
cause a donkey could stop it and we could move 
him off the track, so it could get started, and that 
proves how smart boy scouts are even when they 
don’t know where they’re at. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
WE REACH THE FICKLE GUIDE POST 


*“*T’D LIKE to know where we are?” Warde said. 
“We're in the Catskill Mountains,” I told him. 

“You might as well say we're in the universe,” Pee-wee 
said. . “What good does that do us?” 

“You mean to tell me it isn’t good to be in the universe,” 
I asked him. 

“It's one of the best places I know of,” Garry said. 
“Sure it is,” I told him. “Anybody -who isn’t satisfied 
with the universe : 

“You're crazy!” Pee-wee yelled. 

“Follow your leader,” I said. 
wherever he goes.” 

“Follow your nose,” Bert said. 

“No wonder he goes up in the air so often if he follows 
that,” Garry said. 

“Do you think I’m going to go marching around the 
country for the rest of my life?” the kid piped up. 

“Don’t quit or complain at the stunts that he shows,” 
I said. “You want to go somewhere, don’t you? Well, 
I promise to lead you somewhere. That’s just where you 
want to go. What more can you ask?” 

I kept marching in and out among the trees, touching 
some and not touching others, the other fellows after me. 

Pretty soon I hit into the road that crossed the track. 
We were about a quarter of a mile from the track then. 
I kept along that road, sometimes walking on the stone 
wall and sometimes going zigzag in the road. I knew we 
were going west and I was pretty sure that Temple Camp 
was southwest, but I didn’t know how far. I thought 
that pretty soon we would come to a crossroad and that 
there would be a sign there. 

Pretty soon we did come to one and there was a sign 
there, all right. I was glad of that because the road we 
were on had made so many turns I didn’t know for cer- 
tain which direction we were going in. Besides, the sky 
was all cloudy so I couldn’t tell anything by the sun. 

“There’s a sign post!” one of the fellows 
shouted. . 

“Saved!” another fellow yelled. 

I didn’t strain my eyes to see what was on 
the sign-board, but as soon as I saw it I began 
passing in and out among the trees along the 
road, grabbing each tree and going around it. 
All the while we were singing those crazy 
rhymes. So that way I came to the sign post 
and grabbed hold of it and around I went, only, 
good night, the post went round with my hand. 

“There’s a good turn,” I shouted. 

“Now you didn’t do a thing but make the plot 
thicker,” Pee-wee yelled ot me at the top of 
his voice. “Now you've got everything mixed 
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I said. “That’s nothing; see how the map of Europe is 
changed. I don’t think much of a signboard that changes 
its mind.” 

“T don’t think much of a scout that changes a signboard,” 
Pee-wee shouted. 

We all stood there staring at the sign. On the top of that 
post were two boards crossways to each other and on 
each board two directions were printed with arrows 
pointing. On one board was printed COXSACKIE 8 M. 
with an arrow pointing one way, and ATHENS 5 M. 
with an arrow pointing the opposite way. On the other 
board was printed C4AJRO 9 M. with an arrow point- 
ing one way, and CLAYVILLE 7 M. with an arrow point- 
ing the other way, and underneath that board was a little 
board with TEMPLE CAMP printed on it. I guess 
scouts put that there. 

But a lot of good that sign did us because all we knew 
was that Temple Camp was in the same direction as Clay- 
ville and we didn’t know which direction Clayville was in. 

“Follow your leader and you don’t know where you're 
at,” Pee-wee said, very disgusted like. 

“Wrong the first time,” I said. “The poem says follow 
your nose. Would you rather believe the guide post than 
that beautiful poem? The poem never changes but the 
guide post moves around. We know where we're at, we're 
right here; deny it if you dare. We're smarter than the 
guide post.” 

“You're about as smart as a lunatic,” the kid shouted. 
“If you hadn’t touched that we’d know which way to go. 
Now where is Temple Camp?” 

“That’s easy,” I told him; “it’s where it always was.” 

“You mean you're like you always were,” he said; 
“you're crazy.” 

“Let’s move it around again,” Hervey said, “and we’ll 
say the first verse and let go the post just as we finish. 
Then let’s go the way it says.” 

“Good idea,” Warde said; “let’s all agree that we'll 
go whichever way the Temple Camp arrow points.” 

“There are four directions,” Pee-wee said. ‘We'll stand 
just one chance in four of going the right way.” 

“There are only two directions,” I said; “right and 
wrong. Deny it who can. So we stand a fifty-fifty chance 
of going right. Anybody that knows anything about 
arithmetic can tell that. Come on, follow your leader 
wherever he goes.” 

I grabbed hold of the sign post and started walking 
around with the rest of them after me singing, ‘Follow 
your leader wherever he goes.’ Some merry-go-round! 
We sang the first verse and I stopped short when we got 
to the word goes. 

“Come on,” I said, “Temple Camp is right over that way. 
Follow your leader.” 

“Trust to luck,” Hervey said; “if it’s wrong, so much 
the better. Let the guide post worry. They had no right 
to put a pinwheel here for a guide post.” 

“Just what J say,” I told him. 

“How about others coming along?” Warde wanted to 
know. That fellow makes me tired, he’s all the time using 
sense. 

“Now what have you got to say?” Pee-wee yelled. “A 
scout is supposed to be helpful.” 

“Sure, he’s supposed to help himself to all the cake he 
wants, like you,” I said. 

Warde said, “As long as we've had all the fun we want 
here, let’s set the post right before we go.” 

“We haven’t had all the fun we want,” Hervey said. 

“Sure we haven't,” I put in. “We haven't begun to have 
any yet.” 

“I care more about dinner than I do about fun,” Pee- 
wee said. 

“Do you mean dinner isn’t fun?” Garry asked him. 

“I’m just as crazy as you are,” Bert said to me, “but we 
might as well go crazy in the right direction if we 
can only find out what that is.” 

“Carried by a large minority,” I said; “the board of 
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The man kept jerking the donkey's bit all excited and shouting, 


“Hey you, giddap, whater de mat?” 
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directors is appointed to find out the direction so we can 
go crazy in that direction.” 

Warde said, “The trouble is that other people that pass 
here are not so crazy as we are and they’d like to know 
way is which. Some people are peculiar.” 

“Some people are worse than peculiar,” the animal 
cracker shouted. 

“The compliment is returned 
with thanks and not many of 
them, and we wish ourselves 
many happy returns of the 
way. If anybody knows the 
way this merry-go-round of 
a sign post is supposed to 
stand let him now speak or 
else forever after hold his 
peace” 

“Piece of what?” 
shouted. 

“Piece of pie,” I said; “that’s 
what you usually hold, isn’t 
er” 

Warde just went up to the 
sign post kind of smiling and 
turned it around till he got 
it just where he wanted it. 

“What’s the idea?” I asked 
him. 

He said, “Well, there are a 
couple of ideas.” 

I said, “I didn’t know we 
could scare up as many as that 
among the whole lot of us.” 

“Maybe I’m wrong,” Warde 
said, “but I think that the side 
of the post with dried:mud on 
it should face the road. That 
mud was spattered by wagons 
and autos. And I think the 
side that isn’t sunbaked faced 
the woods where it’s damp 
and shady. And I think the 
board where the paint is 
faded is the one that faced 
the sun. And so I think that 
Cairo is over there, and 
Athens over there and Temple 
Camp over there. See?” 

“Hip, hip, and a couple of 
hurrahs!” Hervey Willetts said. “That means we can 
cut through these woods and come out at the end of the 
old railroad branch. There’s a big apple tree over there, 
I fell out of it once. It’s all woods over there and we 
stand a pretty good chance of getting lost again.” 

“What kind of apples are they?” Pee-wee wanted to 
know. : 

“Baked Apples,” I told him. 

So then I started off with the rest of them after me, 
singing Follow your leader wherever he goes. 


CHAPTER VIII 
WE DO A GOOD TURN 
HERE ought to be plenty of apples on that branch,” 
I said, as I went along. 

“What branch?” the kid wanted to know. 

“The old railroad branch,” I told him. “Don’t you 
know that apples grow on a branch?” 

I guess none of us new anything about that oid branch 
but Hervey Willetts. That fellow knows about the fun- 
niest things and places. He can take you to old shacks 
in the woods and all places like that. He knows all the 
farmers for miles around camp. He knows where you can 
get dandy buttermilk. And he knows where you can get 
killed by quicksand and a lot of other peachy places. He 
says that’s the kind of sand he likes because it’s quick. 
He believes in action, that fellow. 

I said, “As long as you know where we’re 
going suppose you: be leader for a little while.” 

“T’ll be leader,” Pee-wee shouted. 

“Let Hervey be leader,” they all said. 

So I fell behind and I was glad to get rid of 
the job of leading for a little while. But, oh 
boy, it was some job following! That fellow 
swung up into trees and turned somersaults 
over stone walls and hopped on one leg over 
big rocks—good night, we didn’t have any rest. 

“You wanted ginger,” he said. 

“Sure, but we didn’t want cayenne pepper,” 
I told him. “Have a heart.” 

Gee whiz, that fellow didn’t miss anything, 
trees, rocks, fences, and all the while he kept 
singing: 

Follow your leader, 

Follow your leader; 

Follow your leader true. 

If he starts to roll, 


Pee-wee 





So that way I came to the sign post and grabbed 
hold of it and round I went, only, good night, the 
post went round with my hand. 
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Or falls in a hole; 

Or shins up a tree or a telegraph pole. 

You have to do it too, you do; 

You have to do it too. 

I can’t tell you about all the crazy things that fellow 
did. It looked awful funny to see the rest of us following, 
especially Pee-wee with a 
scowl all over his face. I 
guessed Hervey knew where 
he was going all right because 
no matter what he did he al- 
ways came back to a trail. 

Pretty soon we came to the 
old railroad branch. A long 
time ago that used to go to 
some mines. We followed the 
old tracks through the woods. 
Hervey walked on one of the 
rails and we all tried to keep 
on it, but it was hard balanc- 
ing ourselves he went so fast. 

I guess maybe we went a 
half mile that way and then 
we saw ahead of us a funny 
kind of a car on the track. It 
wasn't meant to carry people, 
it Was meant to carry iron ore, 
I guess. It was about as long 
as a very young trolley car. 
A long iron bar, a funny kind 
of a coupling I guess it was, 
stuck out from it. It was all 
open, like a great big scuttle, 
kind of.. There were piles of 
stones, earth and old holes all 
caved in nearby. Those were 
old iron mines, Hervey said. 

“Gee whiz,” I told him, 
“T’ve been to Temple Camp 
every summer and I never saw 
this place before. Christopher 
Columbus hasn’t got anything 
on you.” 

“Follow your leader where- 
ever he goes,” he said, and 
over the end of the car he 
went and, kerflop, down in- 
side, all ihe rest of us after 
him. There was straw inside. 

That fellow couldn’t sit down long. In about ten sec- 
onds up he jumped and shouted, “Follow your leader.” 

I was so tired I could have just lain in that little car 
till Christmas, but I got up and so did the others, all 
except Pee-wee. : 

“Come on, follow your leader,” I said. 

“Not much,” he said; “I’m going to lie here and take 
arest. I’ve had enough funny-bone hiking. If you think 
I’m going to follow you all over the Catskill Mountains 
without any dinner, you’re mistaken. I know the way 
home from here, it’s easy. Go ahead and march into the 
Hudson River if you want to for all I care.” 

“Which way do we go from here?” Hervey asked him. 

“We follow the tracks straight along,” the kid said. 
“That will bring us to the turnpike and all we have to do 
is to go through Leeds. There, you think you're so smart.” 

“Righto,” Hervey said; “just climb out of the other end 
of the car and keep going, right along the track.” 

“Smart kid,” I said. 

“Do you think I’m going to be turning sumersaults 
all the way home?” he wanted to know. “The next time 
I join a parade it won’t be with a lot of monkeys.” 

“Those somersaults were all good turns,” Bert said. 

“This place is good enough for me,” Pee-wee shot back 
at him. . 

So we left him there sprawled out on the straw and 
followed Hervey in and out of holes, kind of like caves, 
and all around and over piles of earth and everything 
till pretty soon he stopped and said, panting good and 
hard, “What do you say to a plot?” 

“I take them three times a day and before retiring,” 
I said. “What kind of a plot? A grass plot?” . 

“Let’s have some fun with Pee-wee,” he said. “Did 
you hear him say he knows the way home from here? 
He thinks all he has to do is to climb out the other end 
of the car and keep going along the track to the turnpike.” 

“Well, isn’t that right?” Warde asked. 

“Sure it’s right,” Hervey said; “only it depends on 
where the other end of the car is. See? That car’s ona 
turntable if anybody should ask you.” 

“If it were a dinner table it would interest Pee-wee 
more,” I said. 

“I noticed there was a kind of platform under it with 
grass growing through the cracks,” Warde said. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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on, Bob. 

Don’t be 

a crab! 
You're patrol leader, 
and our only Eagle 
Scout, and we want 
you at the party. 
Suppose there are 
going to be girls 
there; they won't 
hurt you. You're 
not scared of a 
bunch of girls, are 
you? Well, then! 
The troop’s worked 
hard to get the thing 
up; now don’t you 
go and spoil it by 
flocking off by your- 
self.” 

“No, I’m not 
scared,” answered 
Bob. “Not exactly 
scared, that is, but 
these girls get me all 
fussed up. I get 





Bob swept over the line. 
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she smiled. With 
it all, she was a 
frank and_ simple 


girl, who liked 
everyone at sight, 
and was blessed with 
a cheerful and en- 
thusiastic dispo- 
sition; the proof of 
this lies in the fact 
that the girls liked 
her as much as did 
the boys. 
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N Thursday, 

two days be- 
fore the party, as 
Bob was on his way 
home from school, 
he met Joy on the 
street, and she 
stopped him. 

“Bob,” she said, 
“I suppose I’m for- 
ward, and bold, and 
all that, but I’m go- 
ing to ask you to do 
something for me.” 


rattled when I try to talk to one, and don’t know what to 
say. I can talk to a grown-up woman, all right, ’cause 
they talk sense, but when I try to whisper airy nothings 
to these flappers I'm dead sure to step on my own feet. 
You go ahead and run the party without me, old top. You 
don’t need me, anyway.” 

“Uh-huh. ‘Can’t open your mouth without putting your 
foot in it,’ eh? Well, it’s time you bucked up and got over 
it. Now, you come along to the party, or I'll be sore as a 
boil. Get that? I want you there. I, me, myself, Joe 
Cullen. I want you. See?” 

Bob shook his head. 

“Sorry, old fellow, but you'll have to wiggle along with- 
out me. I'm out of it.” 

“Oh, go chase yourself, you old crab!” And Joe 
turning his back, stamped off, leaving his patrol leader 
looking after him with a half-wistful smile, for Bob Carter, 
though incredibly shy and diffident where girls were con- 
cerned hated to be so, and often wished he could meet 
and talk with them as easily as he could with boys. 

Furthermore, this promised to be a gorgeous party. The 
Taconic River was frozen hard and fast, and though much 
snow had fallen on the ice the wind had cleared most of 
it away and what the wind had left had been shoveled and 
swept from The Flats by the scouts, working hard through 
three afternoons, so that a magnificent skating space, two 
hundred yards in width and more than double that in 
length, remained clean and smooth as glass. 

The coming Saturday afternoon a skating party was 


should be on hand, for the sake of the 

troop; that he would soon find out that girls were not 
such dreadful creatures, after all; and that it would be 
rude to her and to the mothers of the other boys if he 
should stay away. 

It did no good, however; Bob acknowledged the truth 
of all she said, and steadfastly stuck to it that he wasn’t 
going, till in the end Mrs. Carter, irritated and none too 
well pleased, gave up. But for all Bob’s determination 
to stay away he went, it came about in this manner. 


HERE were in Lockport two private schools, one a 

boarding and day school for boys, which Bob and most 
of the troop attended, the other a similar school for girls, 
known as the Seminary. Among the girls at the latter 
was one from New Mexico, Joy Westcott by name, whose 
mother, a Lockport girl, had sent her daughter back to the 
old town, to the very school from which she herself had 
graduated, and Joy had quickly become one of the most 
popular girls in the place. She was not tall and was rather 
slight but was a very bundle of nervous energy and mag- 
nificently athletic, and this, together with a slight free- 
dom of manner resulting from her western up-bringing, 
combined to make her greatly sought after. Perhaps her 
good looks had something to do with it as well, for she 
was a genuine beauty; blonde, with the peaches-and-cream 
complexion that goes with fair hair, and with large blue 
eyes, that owned humorous crinkles at the corners when 


“Yes, Miss West- 
c ott,” stammered 
Bob. “I—I—anything I can do. . .” 

“To begin with, put on your hat; you'll catch cold stand- 
ing there with your head bare. That's better! .In the 
next place, please remember that for the use and behoof 
of my friends, I was christened Joy. Can you recollect 
that ?” 

“Y—yes, Joy.” 

“Thank you. Now for the real thing. 
take me to the skating party Saturday. 
you?” 

“Oh, but. . look here. . .I’m not going. . lots of the 
other boys. . .some of them must have asked you. . . 
why do you pick on me?” 

“You're not very polite; ‘pick on you!’ You talk as 
though it were a hardship!” This was said in a bright 
and teasing manner which belied the harshness of the 
words. “I know I’m not so good a skater as you, but 
I'll try to keep up. Yes, some of the others have asked 
me, but I’d like to have you. Come on, now; you wouldn’t 
refuse a girl who asks you?” 

“No. . no. . .certainly not. . .I. . .I'll be pleased to. . .I’ll 
come for you about three. . .” 

“All right. Don’t forget. And. . .thank you, Bob.” 

“You're welcome. . .I. . .I mean. . .thank you.” 

And off he marched, thinking to himself; “Gosh, I’m in 
for it now!” And Joy, as she watched him go, smiled a 


I want you to 
You will, won’t 





planned, the Troop having invited their 
friends, fathers and mothers, and—such 
as had them—their “best girls.” They 
would spend the afternoon and evening 
on the ice—there would be a full moon 
that night—and there would be races, 
hockey games, fancy skating, and‘a 
supper prepared by the mothers, a supper 
of fried chicken, crullers, coffee and co- 
coa; it was even whispered that Mrs. 
Carruthers was going to make some of 
her famous mince pies. Great piles of 
wood had been collected, and there would 
be fires at which to warm up as well as 
to give illumination. 


ES, it would be a bang-up party, and 

Bob hated himself for the diffidence 
which kept him out of it; here he was, 
patrol leader, Eagle Scout, better at 
woodcraft and at every form of athletics 
than anyone else in the troop, and he 
really ought to be there. No use, though; 
he wasn’t going to make a fool of him- 
self in front of a lot of girls, and get 
laughed at for a clumsy lout. And tuck- 
ing his books under his arms he started 
home from school. 

Bob’s mother had a talk with him that 
evening, and tried to persuade him to 
go, but she met with no more success 
than had his second in command. She 
pointed out that he was seventeen, and 
ought to be able to talk to a girl with- 
out stammering; that if he indulged his 
shyness it would grow worse; that he 











To a Real Boy 


From the Arkansas Gazette 


“To ride, shoot straight and speak 
the truth x 

This was the ancient Law for Youth. 

Old times are past, old days are done; 

But the law runs true—O little son! 

To ride—whatever the mount may 
be— 





Power or sorrow, fame, tragedy— 

Master the thing lest it master you. 

Ride when the going is fair and plain 

With a velvet touch on the snaffle 
rein, 

Yet vigilant always; watch and guard 

When need be, ride on the curb— 
ride hard! 

Whatever mishap or grief betide, 

Firm handed, sure seated, fearlessly 


—ride! 

Shoot straight—know that you shall 
not find 

How at a glance should the sights be 
lined. 

Study the terraine and feel out the 
range. 

Brace to the shock with a steady 


stance— 
Carefully, carefully; "ware mischance 


At the flight of the venomous indi- 
rect word 
Swing on the quarter and lead your 


ird. 
At the charge of: the flamingly base 


desire, 
Hold low and fire! Hold low and fire! 
And speak the truth—and here is 


writ 

The heart of the law. Cleave close 
to it. 

Guard it and cherish and hold it high. 

Worth on a lie no more may stand 

Than the house that was builded 
upon the sand. 

Yea, though the truth may scar you 
and burn, 

Out of your agony men will learn 

The strength of your soul and the 
merit of you, 

And your voice in the council. Speak 
true! Speak true! 


O little son, in your hands to-day 
A marvelous, beautiful thing I lay— 
This is the ancient Law of Youth— 
“To ride, shoot straight and speak 
the truth a 
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curious little smile and murmured; “I 
wonder what he’d say if he knew his 
mother had put me up to it? She’s a 
dear ; I'd do lots more than that for her! 
And I don’t believe he’ll be hard to get 
along with, at that.” 


‘AME the day of the party, and Bob, 

to his amazement found himself chat- 

ting easily with Joy before they had 

covered the mile to the pond, for Joy 

possessed in marvelous degree the art of 
putting others at ease. 

He found himself absorbed by her 
accounts of riding and roping on her 
home ranch, and when, going back a few 
years, she told him of some of the fights 
her grandfather had had with cattle 
rustlers, and of the range wars of the 
old West, Bob thrilled to the glorious 
freedom and reckless heroism of those 
days. 

Reaching the pond, Bob put on her 
skating shoes and then his own, and they 
skated about together for some time, 
talking, watching the hockey and fancy 
skating, enjoying each other’s company, 
till finally Tom Lindley came up and 
hailed Bob, saying that there was to be 
a race, and they wanted him in it. Bob 
demurred, but Tom and Joy insisted, 
the latter at once starting for the finish 
line, while Bob and the others went off 
up-river for the start. 

The race was to be a sprint of a quar- 
ter of a mile, and the crowd 
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gathered at the lower end of the pond to watch, boys and 
girls, with their fathers and mothers, pressing close. 

Far up the stream they could see the half-dozen racers 
bending low, waiting the word to go, and presently the 
starter’s voice drifted faintly over the ice, but even before 
it came to the ears of the watchers they could see the 
line in motion. 

Bending low, arms swinging, steel runners flashing and 
clicking on the frozen surface, on they came, growing 
larger by the second, till Bob, leading by thirty yards, 
swept over the line, flung himself sideways, and came to 
a stop in a shower of flying ice, tossed up by the braking 
steel. He came skating back slowly, and Joy greeted him, 
her cheeks flushed and her eyes sparkling with excitement. 

“Oh, Bob, it was wonderful! It must be glorious to be 
able to skate like that!” 

“Why, it’s just practice,” he answered, shyly. “Practice 
will do it.” For there was not an atom of conceit in Bob’s 
make-up, and he honestly believed his skill in athletics 
and woodcraft was a mere matter of luck, his leadership 
in the troop held by the kindness of the others. Joy 
laughed, and said; 

“Come on, let’s skate up the river a bit; I want to see 
what it’s like up farther. I suppose it’s an old story to 
you, but I’ve never been up here.” 

So, hand in hand, still chatting, they skated up beyond 
the point where the river narrowed, till bend after bend 
hid them from the rest of the party. Mostly, the wind 
had swept the snow away, but in places they had to plough 
through little drifts, and once or twice they were obliged 
to go ashore to avoid rapids. Still, they pressed on until 
a mile or so above The Flats, then stopped to rest on a 
small pond surrounded by willows, where the snow lay 
thick. By now the sun was low, and Joy turned her face 
down-stream to where it blazed yellow through the naked 
trees. 

“Let’s sit down a while on this log and talk,” she said. 
“IT want to hear-some more about the scouts.” 

This was a subject on which Bob was always 
ready to talk, and now he detailed the origin 
and purposes of the organization, telling of 
their work, their sports—everything he could 
think of. Joy listened attentively, from time 
to time putting in a question, and at length said, 
with a sigh; 

“It must be great. I wish I were a boy!” 

“T’m glad you're not!” blurted out Bob, and 
Joy laughed gently, then rose to her feet. 

“Don’t be sentimental, Bob,” she said.. “Come 
on, it’s time we were getting back; I’m hungry 
enough to eat a raw dog—not a hot one; a raw 
one.” } 


OGETHER they skated back down-stream, 

30b turning things over in his mind. What 
a girl she was! Bright, clever, athletic, not 
a bit spoony; a good sport clear through—no silly affec- 
tation about her. And p-zetty as a picture; Bob just re- 
membered this, for in his interest in her talk he had com- 
pletely forgotten how easy she was to look at. What a 
pal she’d make! He must show her his photographs of 
wild life, and maybe take her out on an expedition after 
pictures; she’d enjoy that. Maybe take her fishing, too; 
she ought to make a good fisherman. 

Presently they drew near the fires, and Joe Cullen, 
spying them, called out; 

“Oh, here comes Bob! Say, for anybody that claims to 
be girl-shy, you’re doing pretty well! Do you know how 
long you’ve been gone? If it was some folks, I might 
think you’d been off on a petting party!” 

“Cut it!” snapped Bob, flushing painfully. 
better than to talk like that!” 

“Aw, what’s eating you?” came back Joe. “Didn’t I 
deliberately say I knew it wasn’t? Well, then! Can’t 
anybody josh you a bit, without your going into the air?” 

“Cut it anyway; I don’t like it,’ was the answer, but 
Joy, laughing, caught up a handful of snow, balled it 
quickly, and with an overhand throw as free as a boy’s hit 
Joe squarely in the face with the soft mass. 

“Yow!” yelled Joe. “I'll wash your face for that, 
Miss!” And seizing some snow he started in pursuit. 

“First catch your hare!” called Joy, mockingly, as she 
fled down the long stretch, Joe after her hot-foot. 

It was apparent in the first fifty yards that Joe was out- 
classed; he had no more chance of overtaking her than 
of running down an antelope. Swift, graceful, light- 
footed, Joy easily kept ahead, laughing at his strenuous 
efforts, and Bob opened his eyes in astonishment, for Joe 
was no laggard on skates. Soon, however, Bob let out a 
cry; 

“Joy! Joy! Come back!” She took no notice—in all 
likelihood she did not hear—and Bob flung himself into 
the chase, for Joy, unaware, was skating direct into peril 
of her life. . 

The Flats, where the crowd were holding their party, 
is a space some two hundred yards wide, where the river 
spreads shallow over the lowlands, to narrow again, flowing 
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swift and deep between high banks farther down. Bob 
knew that the ice over these rapids would be thin and 
treacherous, and knew also that the dangerous area had 
not been roped off, as should have been done. And Joy, 
unknowing, was skating fast toward the thin ice. 


B22 hurled himself almost instantly into full stride 
and, bending low, swept over the surface at racing 
speed—faster than he had ever gone before. Half-way 
down he passed Joe Cullen, who, seeing Joy’s danger, had 
called vainly to her to halt. 
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ting cold. Don’t get rattled; we'll have help soon; keep 
cool.” 

“C-can’t k-keep any o-other w-way,” chattered Joy, her 
teeth going like castanets, and Bob laughed. 

“Good nerve,” he said, “ if you can joke now. 
the stuff!” 

He could feel the suction of the torrent tugging at 
him, striving to tear loose his grip, to carry him away, but 
desperately he held, supporting the girl, holding her head 
above water. 

The thin ice creaked and groaned under their weight, 
and their bodies and legs were carried down, swept 
toward the surface, but still they clung, holding to 
life as only those in uttermost peril can hold. Lights 
came bobbing along the ice toward them, bobbing 
along the shore as well, as the crowd, carrying 
branches for torches, rushed streaming to the scene 
of disaster. 


A SHARP order barked out by Lindley, patrol 
leader, and the scouts flung a cordon across the 
ice to keep back the guests from danger, while 
Cullen, Dalton, and some others hurried along the 
shore with a couple of rails, which they thrust out 
toward the two in the water. 

“Catch hold,” said Bob to Joy. “Hang on tight 
and let yourself be drawn to shore. I’ll wait here 
till you’re safe.” 

Obediently she gripped the rail and slowly, care- 
fully, they drew her across the surging river—by 
great good luck she had gone through not more 
than ten feet from the bank—till they could seize 
and lift her gently to dry ground. 

The other rail was then pushed nearer to Bob, 
and he reached for it, but just in the moment of 
grasping it the thin ice gave, broke, crumbled up; 
the merciless current took him, and before their 
very eyes he was swept struggling beneath the 
frozen surface. 

Those watching had.one glimpse of a clutching 
hand, of a white face upturned to the sky, then all 
was empty save for the gray cakes bobbing in the 
surges, save for the rolling waves of that mad, 
tumultuous stream. A gasp of horror from the 
crowd, an agonized scream; “My boy! My boy!” 
from Bob’s mother, a great cry from Joy West- 
cott; “Oh, save him! Save him!” and silence fell 
but for the rustling of the trees and the gurgle and 
chuckle of the triumphant river. 

Shocked and stunned by the loss of their comrade, 
by this sudden snatching from life of one whom 
they knew and loved, the scouts and their friends 
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Clinging to the ice the girl’s head was outlined against the black water. 


“Get a rope—rails—anything!” shouted Bob as he flashed 
by, and Joe, obedient to his leader, swung off to the side 
of the pond in search of a rail fence. 

The dusk was drawing in fast, the moon still low, and 
Bob could barely make out the flying figure ahead, strain 
as he might. Above, the elms and willows, bare of leaves, 
rubbed their branches rustling in the wind, sighing as the 
breeze stirred them. 

Underfoot .the ice boomed and roared in shuddering 
thunder from bank to bank, but Bob heeded none of these 
things; his ears were keen for the click of skates ahead, 
his eyes peering between the narrowing snow-clad banks for 
a glimpse of the girl he sought. 

Straining every nerve, gaining speed with every stroke, 
Bob skimmed the ice like a darting swallow. Faster and 
faster, urged by his deadly fear, till suddenly he drew in 
his breath sharply as he heard a crack, a muffled cry, a 
splash—the ice had broken—Joy was in. 

And now he redoubled his efforts, stark fear gripping 
him—she must be got out, she must. A girl like her to 
drown? It was unthinkable! She could not long endure 
that icy immersion, that frightful, paralyzing chill. And 
he knew well the drag of that swift current, plucking, 
tearing at her, to draw her down. Speed, speed! He must 
get there in time! 

Driving madly, in an agony of terror, on, on he went, 
and now he could make out the dark opening where the 
water showed; clinging to the ice on the down-stream 
side of the break, the girl’s head and shoulders and arms 
were outlined against the black water. Unhesitatingly, Bob 
skated squarely into the break, felt the treacherous ice give 
under him, felt the icy shock as he plunged in, as the water 
closed over his head. He felt his feet strike bottom, and 
with a mighty bound hurled himself toward the surface, 
coming up beside Joy. With an arm flung over the edge 
of the ice, the other around her waist, he shook the water 
from his eyes, spoke hastily. 

“Hang on, Joy; they’ll be here in a minute.” 

The girl, chilled, was breathing in short gasps, and 
Bob went on; 

“Breathe deep if you can; it’ll help you keep from get- 


stood for a time motionless, staring at the spot 
where he had disappeared, then slowly, reluctantly, 
trooped back to the fires, where Joy, sobbing, was 
wrapped in dry garments and set close to the blaze. 

Speaking in hushed voices, they gathered about, till 
presently someone noticed the absence of Cullen, Lindley, 
Dalton, Sullivan, and Carruthers. 

“H’sh!” answered another, “They’ve gone to see if they 
can’t find his body. The farmers have been cutting ice 
down at the mill dam, and they figure he’ll come out there. 
There’s no other break till you get there, but they’ve sworn 
not to come back without the body.” 

Soon the party broke up, the fires were quenched, and 
in silence broken only by the subdued weeping of Joy and 
of Bob’s mother, they started for their homes, depressed 
and heart-sick at this ending of their happy day. 

AS BOB trapped beneath the ice, in utter darkness, was 

whirled furiously heels over and head down the pitiless 
stream, many thoughts raced through his mind. Instinc- 
tively he held his breath, knowing all the while that it 
was futile, that this was the end. 

He could not escape—there was no hope. He would be 
drowned surely, inevitably, like a rat in a cage. Would 
it be painful? Most folk said not, but yet—well, he would 
soon know; the worst of it was that he never could tell, 
could never let anyone else know. His poor mother! She 
would grieve for him; his father would, also. Well, it 
couldn’t be helped; at all events he had helped save Joy’s 
life. Would they give him a medal? His mother would 
treasure it if they did. Joe would be made patrol leader 
in his place; that was all right—Joe deserved it. 

And then for the first time a full realization of his des- 
perate position came to Bob, and a shiver of terror ran over 
him. To drown, to go out into the dark! What if the 
preacher were wrong, and there was nothing to come? And 
Bob almost opened his mouth to scream, then clenched his 
teeth firmly and a prayer flashed through his mind; inar- 
ticulate, unformed, not even put into words, it was none the 
less truly a prayer for being no more than a thought. 

“Oh, help me to be a man, even if mo one sees 
It found an instant answer, for the terror left him, and 
Bob, calm and unafraid, turned his mind again to his pres- 


(Concluded on page 49) 
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UDGE LEONARD was worse thaa 

plump. He was close to one hundred 

and sixty when he had rolled into St. 

Jo’s two years before and the school 
had agreed with him. His cheeks bulged, his 
stubby body was round, his two hundred pounds 
wobbled when he lumbered and his blue eyes 
twinkled all the time. “If they ever do have 
any sane competition, like a cattle show, here,” 
he grinned, “I'll get one cup.” 

“You're over-weight for the baby beef class, 
old dear,” confessed Shadow Wilber. “A side 
show’s your best bet.” 

“We might try that,” agreed Pudge instantly. 
“That is, if we can find one shy a living 
skeleton. I'd be lonesome without your sweet 
companionship.” 

“We're a pair of birds,’ chuckled Shad. 
“Added together we make a couple of regular 
guys.” 

“And subtracted we're real ones,” laughed 
Pudge. “I'd give this diet stuff a try, if I 
wasn't always hungry.” 

“All I eat just goes to brain,” admitted 
Shad modestly. 

“It must be terrible to hate yourself like 
that!” sighed his roommate. ‘“What’s doin’ 
this afternoon, anyway?” 

“Crew's goin’ on the pond.” 

“You'll freeze to death.” 

“Tell me something I don’t know.” 

“Can't spend the rest of my life doing that. 
But I should think you'd rattle so when you 
shiver that the crew’d think it was at a minstrel 
show. Here, grab a couple of my sweaters 
and I'll roll along with you.” 

“I'd look like an icicle in a bale of hay.” 

“If you get thinking what you look like,” 
chuckled Pudge, “you'll have hysterics. Come 
along; you'll be late.” 

The Shadow sighed. He hated this job of 
being coxswain until the weather became warm. 
It was no fun to steer a pair-oar along the 
edge of the ice. He remembered how numb 
his hands and feet had become last spring. 
“Guess I won't go,” he mumbled. “Almost 
caught cold last year.” 

“What you'll get now won't be an almost,” 
declared Pudge. “You put on your mittens and 
move. The school needs you.” 

“What you always pickin’ on me for, Pud- 








“Gentleman claims to be a joke therefore ineligible.” 


“Sure! Where'd I get the cash. I’m broke 
thirty days a month. My whole capital's my 
fatal beauty.” 

Jim had swung at him with his hockey stick. 
All St. Jo’s had acquired the habit of 
punching or clubbing Pudge when desiring to 
show their real feelings toward him. He was 
generally and generously splotched with 
bruises but he had not the remotest idea he was 
popular. In fact he never gave that side of 
life a thought. His job seemed to be to keep 
on trying to make something sometime some 
way and, meanwhile, to furnish a good natured 
butt at which to aim any joke which would 
add to the general happiness. 

Now, as he turned his back on the pond 
and started for the gymnasium, he was at peace 
with the world. He had delivered the lazy 
Shadow into Art’s hands and Shad would 
work until after he had flayed his crew across 
the finish in the Norton race. If he tried to 
shirk again, Pudge would attend to his case. 


S HE rounded the corner of the big building 

he almost ran over a couple of wildly chat- 
tering Lower Schoolers. Before he could check 
his momentum, they had clamped themselves 
onto him. “I'll leave it to Pudge,” they panted 
in chorus. 

“Been makin’ your wills?” he grinned. “Fine! 
Suppose I’m slated to inherit one bum knife 
and a couple of torn postage stamps.” 

“But that’s not it at all, Pudge,” protested 
Buddy Ellison. “Ratface got some candy from 
home and he says my best necktie’s worth only 
three caramels and I say it’s worth five.” 

“He cleaned his skates with it.” contended he 
of the lovely name. “I ought to make it seven.” 

“Wonder you didn’t try to,” snapped Buddy. 
“I gave you a piece of my cake last term.” 

“Yes you did!” retorted he of the rodent 
physiognomy. “I traded my picture of last 
year’s eleven and my sling shot for it. And 
you'd picked all the nuts off the frostin’.” 

“You didn’t say anything “bout nuts. I 
traded you cake,” flared Buddy. “Now you're 
tryin to sting me. Isn’t he, Pudge? Leave it 
to Pudge,” he challenged. 

“You bet I'll leave it to Pudge,’ 
face. “He's fair.” 

“Got the candy here, Rat?” 


echoed Rat- 








gie? You never do any of these rotten things; 
why should I? I’m sure of making the boat 
again.” 

“That's not the big idea, you poor prune. I don’t 
know how or why, but it just happens you made a 
good cox and this year’s crew seems to need you, 
therefore it gets you,” he finished and, grabbing The 
Shadow by an ear, led him out of the room and, still argu- 
ing, to the boat house. 


Akt SWIFT and Jim Buffington were easing a boat 
into the water as the two came up. Their bare legs 
looked: cold and their crew sweaters none too thick. Jim 
raced back for the oars as the captain of the crew steadied 
the slender craft with his foot. “Only goin’ to launch one, 
Shad,” he said; “you'll have to make four trips.” 

“Oh, sure! It doesn’t make any difference what hap- 
pens to me. Hi, Jim, bring my rudder,” he shouted. 

“Don’t you ever do any of your own work?” laughed 
Swift. 

“Not when you easy marks will do it for him,” responded 
Pudge disgustedly. “First thing you know he’ll be too fat 
to be any use. I'd like to run this crew for a week; it'd 
be worth something when I wiped the blood off my hands.” 

Art grinned. “Come out and coach Jim and me,” he 
invited. 

“I'd sink the ship,” stated Pudge promptly. 
fat for anything here.” 

The captain looked at him keenly. There was the 
faintest tinge of bitterness in the statement and such a 
thing was unlike Pudge Leonard. Art instantly showed his 
teal liking for the big fellow by sinking a fist into the fat 
shoulder. ‘Go chase yourself round the pond!” he laughed. 
“The only place you’re over-fat is in the head. Here’s 
your rudder, Shad; ship it. Come on, Jim.” 

Pudge watched the pair-oar edge away from the float. 
The next instant Shad’s “Stroke! Hep!” was ringing 
across the pond and the rowing season was officially in- 
augurated. The big chap drew a long breath, sank his 
wrists into his pockets and turned away. He would have 
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gone without food for six weeks could he have won a 
seat in the boat. 

Ever since he had been at St. Jo’s he had wanted to 
make something. It was not because he was ambitious 
for himself; he loved the school. He had only one more 
year and he could see no hope ahead of doing anything for 
it. He had been too slow for the eleven, too awkward for 
the nine, too lumbering for the crew, too fat to be of any 
use even to himself. And nothing he could do would reduce 
his mountainous flesh. 

Desperate, he had even tried hockey. But Jim Buffing- 
ton had been forced to shoo him off the ice. “Sorry, old 
scout,” he had said, trying to hide the hurt he knew was 
there, “but you haven’t the speed.” 

“Don’t need speed as a goal keep,” Pudge had protested. 
“When I get into shape there won't be six vacant inches 
between the blamed old posts.” 

“You're not quick enough, Pudgie, and that’s all there 
is to it,” Jim had stated sorrowfully. “I hate to be rotten 
to you but—” 

“Forget it!” Pudge retorted, forcing the same old game 
grin onto his round cheeks. “I was just kickin’ from habit. 
I’m rather thinking of trying for cheer leader. When our 
opponents glimpse my daintiness, they'll laugh so hard they 
can't yell and we'll have ’em beaten before they start. 
Say, why haven't I thought of that before? I can wear 
a red and white sweater with the stripes going round and 
round and I'll look like a zebra what’s swallowed a bal- 
loon.” 

Jim had chuckled for a moment before the shadow had 
flashed across his face. “If the president of the athletic 
association doesn’t happen to be on the team, leading the 
cheering’s his job, Pudge. Get busy and buy up votes, 
though, if you think you can get elected.” 


The youngster produced a dozen decrepit 
caramels from his trousers’ pocket and looked at them 
tenderly with one eye and at Buddy suspiciously 
with the other. 

“Is that the tie, that thing you've got festooned 
about your wishbone?” chuckled Pudge. 
Bud nodded. “It’s a nice tie,” he stated; “my 
father gave it to me.” 

“T don't blame him,” Pudge admitted. ‘Now, see here, 
what's the use of scrappin’? Neither of you'll get a bar- 
gain. Ratface offers three of those sick caramels for that 
dilapidated rainbow; you want five. We'll split the dif. 
Give him four, Rat.” 

“Sure!” agreed the youngster instantly. 
that’s fair, Pudge, it’s fair.” 

“Knew he'd settle it square,” declared the triumphant 
Bud, yanking at his decoration. “Thanks ever so much, 
Pudge.” He stuffed one of his new possessions into his 
mouth without bothering to remove the paper. “Come 
along, Rat,” he invited, an arm across his friend’s shoulder ; 
“we'll go watch the rowing.” 


“Tf you say 


UDGE continued toward the door, the incident for- 

gotten as were twenty similar ones. They meant 
nothing more to him than did the fact that no Lower 
Schooler ever thought of questioning his lightest word. He 
hadn’t the remotest idea that the Lower placed him on a 
pedestal alongside Art Swift. It would have bothered 
him frightfully had he suspected such a thing. He liked 
the kids, just as he liked the older fellows, and it was a 
heap more fun to laugh with them instead of at them. 

Once inside, Pudge discovered a dozen fellows on the 
floor practicing stunts. The gym team was getting ready 
for its annual exhibition. Frank Davidson spied him as he 
backed up against a horse, preparatory to watching the 
tumbling in comfort.’ “Gee whiz!” he exclaimed, “there 
he is now. Come out here, Pudge, and be bottom man for 
pyramid work.” 

“Ves, and have your foot slip and remove my second 
best ear!” 

“Oh, come on! You're strong and you've got the bulk.” 
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“T’ll say so,” grinned Pudge, stepping out onto the floor. 
“Who squashes me first?” 

“You stand here,” explained Frank; “we're grouped 
about you like this. When I clap my hands, you drop to 
your knees with Bill and Jack beside you. The rest of us 
mount but you don’t have to worry about that.” 

“I may not have to but I’m sorter doin’ it. Go ahead 
and clap your hands. Let's get the worst over.” 

They tried it twice. Pudge didn’t lose much skin the 
first time. The second attempt brought encouragement 
from Frank. “You're all there, Pudge,” he declared; “we'll 
put you on the team, if you can do some other stunt.” 


UDGE’S heart thumped. The unexpected had certainly 

happened unexpectedly. He had never dreamed of making 
the gym team. Now he was as good as on it. It was only 
secondary, of course. It would not give him his letters 
but it was something. “Can I do stunts!” he exclaimed. 
“Stunts is my middle name. Watch me. But don’t cheer 
till I’m through.” 

“Watcher goin’ to try?” 

Pudge looked from the bar to the trapeze, then to the 
horses. He could not see himself doing the giant’s swing 
or any graceful cut-off. “The rings are where I shine,” 
he cried and leaped for one of the series suspended from 
the roof. The next instant he was sailing down the length 
of the gym. The next there was a dull and impressive 
thump. A rope had broken. 

There was an anxious rush to the prostrate figure on the 
floor. As Frank stooped to lift his head, Pudge sat up. 
“Gad!” he gulped. “I'll say it’s better to be fat than 
famous. Let me out of here before I get hurt.” 

“Are you sure you're all right, Pudgie?” 

“I’m beginnin’ to be. But I'll bet the floor beams are 
some sick. Say, that was some fall! Oughter have had 
some sense. I’m too plump to be any good, especially in 
the head,” he added, getting to his feet. “I'm alive again, 
fellows, but I never do the same stunt twice. I appreciate 
your glowing tributes and your heartfelt words of praise 
and I thank you from the bottom of my heart for the gold 
filled watch and chain. But I’m off the gym team. The 
building’s old and my. back teeth loose.” He turned at the 
door to look back, his face still white. “If you need me for 
that pyramid stuff, I'll be the goat,” he offered. “Got to 
get my breath now; checked it at the door as I came in.” 

“The old chap got a nasty one that trip,” declared Jack. 
“Think he’s hurt, Frank?” 

“If he is, we'll 


For the next half hour, in spite of a splitting headache, 
he tried to drill three unknown quantities into a skull 
where there was not anchorage for one. It left him limp 
but satisfied when he at last hurried to class and he was 
as pleased as the master was bewildered when his pupil 
made a perfect recitation. “Good kid, Joe!” he told him- 
self. “Hope he looks me up again. Maybe I can get him 
through his exams and keep him from getting dropped. 
Goin’ to make the nine, if he can stay. School needs him, 
I'll tell the world.” 

Had Pudge had even a long odds chance of making that 
gym team, his headlong desire to do his part had ruined 
it. The next day he was too stiff and sore to do more 
than move tenderly and, although he went back, the gym 
instructor drove him away with the laughing suggestion 
that it would be better for him to toddle off on his own 
feet than be carried out in a basket. 

He took it with a good-natured chuckle, just as he took 
every other disappointment. None of the fellows realized 
he had taken the affair as anything but a joke. Nor did 
he intend they should. He had the whole of the spring 
term ahead and all of next year. Somewhere in the future 
lay his chance to do something for St. Jo’s. When it came 
along it would find him waiting for it with a smile. 


ET the first, then the middle of that spring term drifted 

past and nothing out of the ordinary happened. The crew 
was in the shell. Shad was hoarse and tired every night. 
The nine was rounding into shape and the track team hard 
at it. Of course Pudge had tried for both the latter; that 
was expected of him. And it was equally a part of the 
routine that he should have been dropped in the first cut in 
both squads. Neither blow made the least dent in his out- 
ward shell of content. He was enthusiastic over the chance 
of both teams in their clashes with Norton; he would have 
spent all his time in encouraging the fellows had not 
Cleaves fallen over him one afternoon while racing for a 
high foul. 

“See here, Pudge,” the baseball captain fumed, “if you're 
goin’ to be under foot all the time, you've got to be of 
some use.” 

“Never thought of that little thing,” grinned the big fel- 
low. “What shall I do now?-Weave a wreath of daisies 
for your hair or wipe the butter from your fingers ?” 

“Get over to the plate and umpire. It'll relieve Cam and 
give him more chance to coach.” 

“I've been nothing but roasted in this dump,” wailed 
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Pudge, “and now you want to make me the public target 
for everybody's grouch.” Nevertheless he rolled over to 
the plate and began what developed into a regular job. 

He had expected to have either the nine or the scrub 
protest at least one decision in three and, as the days passed, 
he marveled more and more at what he considered their 
patience. It never occurred to him that they had come 
to accept his rulings just as did the kids in the Lower 
He had a sneaking, rather humiliating suspicion that they 
were trying to be kind to him because this umpiring game 
was the only thing he had succeeded in doing for the 
school. But he kept that entirely to himself. His troubles 
were his own, just as were his ambitions. So long as the 
fellows always grinned when they said things which would 
have otherwise cut, nothing else mattered. 

But, if Pudge was content to keep his tongue between 
his teeth, others were not. Art Swift and Cleaves started 
the idea. They threw out hints to crew and nine to find 
they had started a conflagration. Only two features troubled 
them: One was how to keep their idea under cover; the 
other how to stage the thing properly. But in that The 
Shadow and Joe Billings came to their rescue. 


Tom Cleaves, as president of the athletic association, 
therefore the most prominent boy at St. Jo’s had never 
been able to fill his office as cheer leader because as full- 
back or catcher, he generally was the object of the cheers. 
With the Norton game only two days away, he had to ap- 
point some one to take his place before the grandstand. 
Billings, safe again in his studies, was sure of the cap- 
taincy of next year’s nine. But he was ineligible because he 
was needed at short. The job rested between The Shadow, 
who was the coxswain of his third crew, and Davidson, the 
next captain of the eleven. Between the three lay the pres- 
idency of the association. There was no question about that. 


ECAUSE Shad was on the pond, Cleaves called on Da- 
vidson to get the crowd down for final practice and to 
work up the proper amount of enthusiasm. Pudge, out in the 
center of the diamond, waved a friendly salute to him 
and felt a thrill run up his back as Frank led the big 
crowd in the school song. It had never sounded better to 
him; he wondered how Cleaves and the rest would feel 
when Frank began to call for cheers for them. But then 
he grinned. That would be one of the things he would 

never know. 
It was Mr. Campbell who started the ball rolling an hour 
later in the dress- 





never know = any 
more about it than 
we do now,” Da- 
vidson stated sober- 
ly. “T shouldn't 
have let him try it. 
But I did want to 
get him on_ the 
team someway. 
He’s so blamed 
game !” 

Pudge, mean- 
while, was making 
slow progress to- 
ward his room. He 
wanted to be alone 
for awhile and not 
have to talk. The 
crash had been a 
real one and it 
had taken a good 
part of his nerve 
to make a joke of 
it but, before he 
had gone far, Joe 
Billings caught up 
with him. “Got that 
algebra for this 
aft., Pudge?” 

“Guess so.” 

“Can't make 
head or tail of it.” 

There was no 
news in this state- 
ment yet Pudge 
nodded sympatheti- 
cally. “It is sorter 
tricky,” he confess- 
ed, wishing he had- 
n’t moved his head. 

“Gimme a lift 
with it, will you, 
old top?” 

“Surest thing 
you know! Just go- 
in’ to my room. 
Trail along.” 
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“Cleaves,” the 
coach said sharply, 
“you've got to pay 
more attention to 
your nine and less 
to the cheering 
when Norton gets 
here.” 

“What do you 
mean by that?” 
The captain’s ques- 
tion was sharp. 

“T mean,” retort- 
ed the coach, look- 
ing at him evenly, 
“that you can’t run 
two jobs at once. 
Davidson’s a good 
cheer leader; let 
him run that.” 

“Let him run the 
whole blamed 
thing, if you want,” 
snapped Tom. “T'lt 
quit the nine, too, 
if you're dissatis- 
fied.” 

“Oh, keep your 
shirt on! I’m only 
considering the 
school.” 

Tom _ Cleaves’ 
face was a study. 
His emotions were 
hard to _ control. 
“I'm not going to 
stand for unjust 
criticism,” he an- 
nounced. “I’ve only 
one more week at 
St. Jo’s; I’m not 
going to have you 
say I lost the Nor- 
ton game because 
I was thinking of 





“If you’re going to be underfoot all the time you've got to be of some use.” , omething be- 
; § (Continued on 
Page 51) 
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HEY got to 
naming dogs 
after automo- 


biles up at our end of 
Lake George. There 
was Pack, a beaut of 
a shepherd, and Hup, 
a bird dog, and Cad, a 
Belgian Police dog 
that slept down at the 
firehouse; so when 
Nutty Nat got his pup 
he called him Lizzie, 
because there were 
about a million others 
just like him, and he 
had a style of getting 
over the ground like 
he didn’t know which 
way he'd go next. 
Lizzie wasn’t much 
to look at. Don’t ask 
me what breed. He 
didn’t have any breed- 
ing—just plain dog. 
He was an ungainly 
pup with the usual big, 
clumsy feet and a 
mournful face and he 
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“There’s my best 
Sunday, go-to-the-fair 
hat!” she exploded. 


“Nathaniel, could you 
believe it possible that 
a well-bred cat like 
Thomas would do such 
a thing? I thought it 
must surely be your 
dog, but here he is tied 
still just where he’s 
been all the time. Un- 
willing as I am to be- 
lieve it, I am positive 
that Thomas has 
turned criminal after 
all my training. Your 
uncle is right: cats 
are treacherous, un- 


















was always cold, shak- 
ing all over like a tin 
Lizzie with the engine 
racing inside. He must have shook the connections loose 
from his horn because he never barked—just whined like 
he had a cold and was scared you might give him nasty 
medicine if he complained out loud. But he never refused 
to eat. 

The day Nat got him, I went over to visit. Nat lived 
with his bachelor uncle in a house on Main Street, Lake- 
side, on-Lake-George, New York. There’s another street 
in Lakeside, but it’s just called The Road to Ti—meanin.; 
Ticonderoga—and the fire-house is on it. Old Mr. and Mrs. 
Wiggins keep house for Uncle Teter, and Nat generally 
does as he pleases; but he’s always nice and considerate 
of the Wigginses; and that’s why, when I went upstairs 
to his room with Mrs. Wiggins, that I found Lizzie tied 
to his bedpost, because Mrs. Wiggins has a big tom cat. 

“The dog is perfectly safe there, Nathaniel,” said soft- 
hearted Mrs. Wiggins. “I'll keep Thomas downstairs. 
But it isn’t very entertaining for the dog. You should take 
him out for a walk later.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Wiggins. Make a note of it and stick it 
in my hat. And just write down whether I should get ’em 
at the drugstore or the meat market,” said Nat, bent over 
his desk, his hand in his hair and goggles almost down 
to the paper. He hadn’t heard a word she said. Mrs. 
Wiggins smiled indulgently and left. 


OU see, Nat was up to his ears in one of his crazy 

inventing streaks. That’s the way with him. Get him 
started inventing and he'd forget to put on his shirt. The 
dog had been everything until he got him. Then Lizzie 
and Mrs. Wiggins and Thomas the cat and Uncle Peter and 
me might have been in Timbucthree or -Jazzmania. 

There Lizzie sat, all feet, sad and shivering like a kid 
with C, D, D on his report card and a strap waiting inside 
the garage door at home. It just gave me a feeling all over 
like I wanted to do a kind, noble deed. 

“Shall I sneak down and swipe some milk for him?” 
I asked. 

“The intake-pipe should equal in cross-section all the 
hot-air pipes combined,” said Nutty Nat, not even turning 
his horn-rimmed specs from the magazine in front of him. 

“There’s nothing the matter with his intake-pipe,” I 
came back. “It’s big enough to swally a ham, I bet.” 

“Listen here, Johnnie Kelly,” he went on—he always 
calls me by my full name when he wants me to feel cheap— 
“ii’s no time for silly wit. There’s a coal shortage in this 
country—a serious coal shortage. Do you know that?” 

“You can’t blame me and Lizzie for that,” I retorted. 

“We must all save coal.” Nat didn’t pay any more at- 
tention to my remarks than if he was a senator and I’d 
voted for him. 

“I'm going to save Uncle Peter twenty or thirty percent 
on his coal bill this winter, and I’ll teach the rest of Lake- 
side how to do it. Now, in big cities they have steam. 
Most of our country furnaces lead cold air from outside 
in a big square wooden pipe, heat the air around the 
furnace and conduct it in tin pipes up through the house 
and let it come out through a grating in each room. Some- 
times nearly all the heat will come from one register. This 
is nearly always due to the fact that the intake pipe from 


“There’s nothing the matter with his intake pipe,” I came back. 


the outside air is too small. If we could cut a hole through 
the foundation into the cellar big enough, we could heat 
the house much more easily.” 

“Yare,” I agreed, because I wanted to understand. “If 
you knock the wall down and let enough cold air in, you'll 
be warmer. I’m following you.” 

And Nat went on jibbering figures, and I got all absorbed 
trying to get the stuff through my noodle and forgot all 
about the pup. 


ALF an hour later, I happened to turn around and 
found the dog was gone. 

He’d got disgusted with us and chewed the cord in two 
and walked down stairs. I was for going after him right 
away, but Nat couldn’t be blasted from his dope. 

“He hasn’t sense enough to make trouble,” he protested 
impatiently. “He'll probably crawl under the piano and 
shake himself to sleep.” 

“But suppose he meets Mr. Thomas Cat?” I suggested. 

“He'll come galloping up here again with his tail be- 
tween his legs.” 

So I waited a while, and then, being worked up over 
the pup, I went down stairs on an exploring expedition. 
I caught Lizzie sauntering out of Mrs. Wiggins’s room, 
which is down stairs across the hall from the parlor. He 
still had that doleful look of a friendless orphan and 
that quiver like he’d just come out of a tub of ice-water, 
and I felt so sorry for him, jus: picturing what would 
happen to him if he got into a mix-up with that ferocious 
Tom, that I picked him up and carried him upstairs and 
once more posted him—or, I snould say, bed-posted him. 

Then I noticed he was trying to get something out of 
his teeth. I pulled it out for him, and I got a chill when 
I found it was a feather, though I knew there was no 
canary in the house. 

Five minutes later there came from Mrs. Wiggins down- 
stairs a mournful wail—the kind you can’t mistake—like 
your mother makes when someone else scorches her best 
gingham or breaks the glass of the crayon of grand- 
father over the mantelpiece. I looked suspiciously at 
Lizzie. There he sat, trembling as usual, not a sound out 
of him, and ‘there didn’t seen to be any conscience bother- 
ins him; but my heart went down into my boots as I 
heard Mrs. Wiggins 
come puffing up the 
stairs. I knew by the 
clump of her that she 
was mad. 

In she bounced, a 
dilapidated old hat in 
her fist, which she thrust 
under Lizzie’s _ nose. 
The pup sniffed it in- 
differently and _ then 
gaped, said nothing and 


went on shivering as 
usual. 
Mrs. Wiggins 


straightened up and ex- 
hibited the hat. 





The pup sniffed it indifferently 


grateful creatures. 
Come down stairs and 


see for yourself.” 

Nat tried to beg off, but she felt so about it that I 
dragged him away from his rulers and diagrams; and 
when we got down to her room it was a sight. There'd 
been a bird on that hat. Nat says he remembers seeing 
that particular bird on that particular hat as far back 
as he can remember. And judging by the amount of 
feathers all over that room, it must have Leen an eagle. 


ELL, I didn’t have any proof against Lizzie—only 
circumstantial evidence—and anyway I don't like 
cats, so when Thomas was courtmartialed and found 
guilty and sent permanently to the garage to earn his 
living catching mice there, I wasn’t noble enough to say, 
“Stay! Free this noble creature! There sits the shiver- 
ing culprit!” 

I told Nat about it. 

“Maybe he did,” says he, with that far-away sound to 
his voice. “By the way, we can get the same effect by 
putting an electric fan at the opening outside.” —He was 
off again. 

Now, that was where Nat made a mistake, neglecting 
Lizzie like that. It’s what led to all the trouble. But, 
of course, neither me nor him guessed it at that time. 

We had Lizzie with us the day we took the wire screen 
of the outside end of the air-pipe that led from under 
the stoop in to the furnace. 

“That wire stops about 20 per cent of the air,’ 
Nat. “We'll see how the old thing works to-night. But, 
of course, I don’t expect much from this trial. The 
real improvement that I’m going to make will revolutionize 
the customs in this sleepy old town. I bet I make them 
sit up and take notice this time. They'll be ashamed of 
the way they’ve called me ‘Nutty Nat’ when I save them 
all from freezing to death.” 

“Giddap!” I hollers. 

“What do you mean? Giddap!” 

“I’m talking to the nightmare that’s bothering you—try- 
ing to chase it away.” 

“And you'll be sorry with the rest, Johnnie Kelly,” he 
predicted, “ridiculing everything I say.” 

Well, that night we most froze. Unc'e Peter, who 
usually left the furnace to Wiggins, got so cold that he 
got on the job himself and piled on coal and worked the 
drafts and everything, but hardly any wind come up out 
of the registers. We all had to go to bed to keep warm. 
And next morning Uncle Peter, who didn’t know any- 
thing about Nat’s fooling with the heating-plant, was 
going to telegraph to Glen Falls for a furnace-man. 

“Just let me have a day to look it over before you do 
that, Uncle Peter,” says Nat, innocently; and unsuspect- 
ing Uncle Peter fell for it. 

The Wigginses had to go visiting neighbors to aeep 
warm that day, and as Uncle Peter spent the daylight 
down at his public gar- 
age, Nat and me _ had 
lots of time to fool with 
the furnace. He put an 
electric fan under the 
stoop right in the end of 
the air box and let her 
go; and in three min- 
utes out came Lizzie 
from that box, He'd 
crawled in there the 
night. before to keep 
warm and that’s what 
had stopped most of the 
air from going to the 


explained 


— furnace. And the gump 
had stayed there all 
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night. One thing it did for him: it added to his education. 
He’d learned a lot more movements in the standing-broad 
shiver. Honest, he shook so fast he looked all blurry, but 
he never made a complaint,—just looked at us sad ‘and 
reproving like he would like to say, “How could you!” 

“We'll put the netting back on,” declared Nat. And 
that is all the attention he paid to his dog. 


OW, that was Lizzie’s second bid for a place in the 

sun, and we ought to have taken notice of it, because 
you know what an awful pull the number three has, 
We always say, ‘One, two, three!’ and all jump; and it’s 
three strikes, out, and three out, al? out. But we were 
too thick in coal-saving or else we’d have guessed how 
the third time would be a humdinger and Lizzie would 
become famous. 

The very next night Nat was at it again. 

“I’m ready at last for the big surprise,” he told me. 
“To begin with, I’ve solved this air volume question so 
we won't have to tear down any wall. We'll take the 
air right from the cellar. Why should we cool the uni- 
verse? The ideal way would be to lead it in a pipe from 
the spare room in tiie top of the house but I don’t see how 
we could manage it. But that isn’t the main thing. It 
isn’t the degree of heat that makes folks warm, it’s the 
humidity,” 

“Yare,” I says, “that’s right; blame it on germs. 
ain’t got no friends.” 

“Mutton-head! Humidity isn’t germs; it’s the relative 
amount of moisture in the air. When air has all the 
water in it that it will hold without dropping it, we say 
the humidity is one hundred percent. If it’s got half what 
it will hold, it’s fifty percent. And warm air holds more 
than cold air.” 

“IT get you. In summer, the hotter you are, the 
sweatier you get; and in winter, the wetter you get, the 
hotter you are.” 

“You're not so wrong at that, Our bodies cool them- 
selves by the air evaporating the moisture from our skin. 
In winter, the more water there is in the air already, the 
less it can steal from our bodies, so the warmer we are. 
Tests have proved that perfect comfort is possible at a 
temperature of 63 degrees if the humidity is at 70, while 
it requires 71 degrees if the humidity is only 30.” 

“And if the humidity is a hundred, you don’t need any 
heat-a-tall—you’d just naturally get drowned.” 

Nat wouldn’t get mad, though. 

“Most houses are drier in winter than the Sahara 
Desert and it requires an awful lot of heat to keep folks 
warm, and they catch all kinds of colds. So I’m going 
to put more moisture in the house and save 30 percent on 
the coal bill.” 

“T can tell Uncle Peter how to save a lot more on his 
coal bill,” I stated earnestly, 

“What's your scheme ?” 

“Burn wood,” I answered; and I got out before he 
could think up hard names to call me. 

A week later Nat asked me to come over and help him 
put the finishing touches orf his new apparatus while the 


They 


Wigginses were down to Glen Falls’ looking at oil- 
heaters. It was a funny arrangement Nat had. There 


was something like a cast iron hot-water bag that he 
fastened up high inside over the fire. It had a pipe lead- 
ing to a tank outside with a ball valve to keep the water 
always at the same level inside, over the fire. And a lot 
of pipes led out from that iron bag inside and up the hot 
air pipes to the different rooms. 


NTAT explained how the water in the iron hot-water 
‘ N bag would turn to vapor easily, being right over the 
fire, and that vapor would come out through the regis- 
ters along with the warm air and that would make the 
humidity high. _And he’d bought a dingus that he called 
a thermostat and he set it so when the temperature got to 
63 degrees it would work the dinguses or dingii (I don’t 
know my plurals)—it would work the dingii at the fur- 
nace and shut down the fire, And when the thing got 
down to 60, the dingus upstairs would work the dingii 
at the furnace and the fire would start up again. 


“And if Uncle Peter isn’t comfortable at sixty-three 


degrees with all that moisture, then I’m as dumb as you, 
Johnnie Kelly.” 

“You couldn't be much dumber,” I came back. “Don’t 
you know that if your Uncle Peter was sweating like a 
foggy morning and took a look at the thermometer and 
saw 63 degrees, he’d turn up his coat collar and begin to 
shiver? It’s natural. You'd do it yourself. You've got 
to make him think that 63 is 75 or 80. Then maybe Pro- 
fessor Samuel F. B, Humidity can get in his dirty work.” 

Nat saw I was right, so he got an old thermometer, 
just like Uncle Peter’s, but there was a hole busted into 
‘the bulb at the bottom and all its innards had run out. 
We stuck a thin wire up the tube to 75 degrees. It looked 
natural, even if it was a dead one. 

We made the fire and opened up the door to the ashpit 
to give it a good start—the ashpit is the place under the 
furnace that you shake the ashes into and shovel the ashes 
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out of—lots of fellers are thoroughly acquainted with the 
ashpit and don’t need an introduction, but this is for the 
lucky city guys that are happily ignorant of ashpits and 
think they’re pits that you plant and raise base-ball bats, 

Then we went upstairs and waited for the humidity. 
Bymeby we could see the steam begin to come out; and 
just then the front door opened and the Wigginses came 
in, so we hustled down stairs, closed the ashpit door and 
saw that everything was rigged to shut down when the 
thermometer ought to register 63 degrees. 

“Where’s Lizzie?” I suddenly asked. 

We'd brought Lizzie down into the cellar for lots of 
reasons: First, to keep him from making trouble; sec- 
ond, to keep him warm; and third, because we figured 
that if Uncle Peter saw that dog shivering his skin loose, 
the influence would not be beneficial. 

“The mut must be around somewheres,” answered Nat. 
“Don’t bother.” 

“We'd better bother,” I retorted. “I’m riding a hunch,” 

So we looked around, but neither hide nor hair could we 
find though we searched the coal bin, the woodpile, the 
vegetable closet, and every nook and corner of the 
whole cellar. 

“He’s in here somewheres,” persisted Nat. “I locked 
the cellar door when I went up and took the key so no one 
would come down and interfere, and there isn’t a hole 
big enough for a worm to crawl out of this cellar.” 

So we started all over again and explored, but Lizzie 
was gone like a disgusted ghost. We heard Uncle Peter 
come in, so Nat decided we'd better go upstairs and 
demonstrate how to save coal. 


NCLE Peter was peeved because the house was so 

cold. You see, the furnace had been out all day 
to cool, and let us work at it, and it couldn’t have been 
really more than forty degrees yet, Nat had to talk as 
fancy as a politician to keep Uncle Peter from taking it 
into his head to look at the thermometer, because he’d 
have known there was something wrong with that 75 
degrees. Nat rattled off humidity and evaporation until 
he was groggy and it gave time for the furnace to get 
in its work. 

We went into the dining-room and Nat bragged away 
about the thermostat that turned on the fire when the 
temperature was too low and shut it off when it got too 
high, and then we had supper, and just in the midst of it 
the dingus gave a hiss and ye knew we'd reached 63 
degrees. 

Uncle Peter got up and looked at the thermometer. 

“Golly!” he exploded, bewildered. “Seventy-five de- 
grees! I’d never have thought it. It doesn’t seem that 
warm, Maybe I’m getting a chill.” 

We cleared off the end of the dining-room table and 
started a game of dominies to keep his mind occupied; 
and we sure all did begin to feel warmer. Half an hour 
later Uncle Peter opened his coat and took another look 
at the thermometer. 

“T’d swear it is hotter than it was before,” he declared, 
“but still it says 75.” 

“That’s how it works,” explained Nat solemnly. “The 
temperature is the same, while the humidity is increas- 
ing—must be over 70 % now. I'll rig a hygrometer to 
measure it to-morrow.” 

Wiggins came in from the kitchen to object mildly to 
the heat. Uncle Peter waxed real enthusiastic explaining 
to Wiggins that it wasn’t really hot but just moist. By 
this time the air and steam out of the registers was hot 
enough to boil eggs, The windows were dripping. It 
was wonderful what humidity could do to us, so said 
Uncle Peter. 


Mrs. Wiggins leading the way and Nat last. 
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“Look for yourself, Wiggins,” he cried, “the ther- 
mometer stands at 75. The boy has proved a wonderful 
truth in science.” 

Wiggins—coat over his arm, and shirt unbuttoned in 
front, rivers of perspiration pouring down his forehead— 
looked at the thermometer and scratched his head. I 
had got off my own coat, so had Nat and Uncle Peter. 
It felt like a Turkish bath. 

And while we all stood admiring the thermometer, 
hot as frankfurters, the pipes began to grumble and hiss, 
and the steam came shooting out like geysers out of all 
the registers all over the house, and before you could say 
‘Jack Robinson’, we were enveloped in a cloud of steam. 
It roared and roared and cooked us like a steam pudding 
and we made a dash for the door and came out pelmell, 
Mrs, Wiggins leading the way and Nat last, because his 
glasses got all steamed and he couldn't see, and he missed 
the top of the stoop and rolled down like a comedy film 
star without even loosening his glasses. 

The steam came pouring out of the house so fast, and 
with the lights still lit inside it looked so red, that some 
neighbor ran out and banged the big iron ring that’s called 
a fire bell, and the volunteer firemen turned out; and 
most of ’em went lickety-split over to Slim Stackpoole’s 
saw-mill, sure the fire was there because the Weekly 
Gazette had called it a firetrap onl, the week before; but 
the fellow that got hold of the fire-engine first, asked 
somebody where the fire was, and he got there with three 
others, and before Uncle Peter could stop them they had 
hitched on a hose and turned on the humidity. They 
sent a stream right through the parlor window and ruined 
a vase of wax flowers and all the family « ayons—which 
was a good loss—and the hair sofa and the carpet with 
lions and tigers running around among pink trees and 
baskets of fruit. 

Uncle Peter managed to convince the brave men that 
there was no fire, and by this time he was right: the 
furnace had burnt out. 

And then there came a 
furious barking from the 


































cellar. Cad, the fire- 
house dog, had found 
something. 


Half the town, I guess, 
crowded down into that 
cellar, and there we dis- 
covered the cause of all 
the excitement, The bot- 
tom door of the furnace 
was wide open and Lizzie 
was stuck half way in 
and out of the draft hole 
in the middle of it. He 
must have crawled into 
the ash pit to get warm 
and got shut in when Nat 
closed the door. And 
when he got too hot, he 
tried to craw! out through 
the flap and got stuck 
and pushed the big door 
open and of course 
(Continued on Page 1) as ( 











S-LONG as civilization has endured—perhaps 
even before its dawn—birds have entered into 
the sports of men. -Cock-fighting, a pastime 
now in bad repute in most civilized 

countries, certainly was practised by the Romans. 
Hawking, the sport of kings, may have had even 
an earlier origin, since the food-capturing abilities 
of a well-trained hawk must have appealed to the 
hungry savage. Quail-fighting, extensively prac- 
tised by the natives of India, is still popular in 
the East. 

All of these exciting and sanguinary sports, 
however, have an element of cruelty which pre- 
vents their popularity in less blood-thirsty times. 
The game cock, splendid bird though he is, now is 
seen more often at poultry exhibitions than in the 
pit. Hawking never has been 
popular in America and is 
kept alive in Europe only by 
scattered enthusiasts. Quail- 
fighting seems never to have 
left the country of its origin. 

But birds still hold their 
position as play-fellows. 
Many more men than ever 
bred game-cocks, now de- 
vote themselves to fancy 
breeds of poultry, and vie 
with one another in countless 
competitions the world over. 
Even song-birds take their 
part, singing contests between 
trained linnets and chaf- 
finches being very popular in 
England and Germany. 

It has remained for the 
Belgians to develop the cleanest, gamiest and above all, 
the most useful sporting bird as yet produced—the 
racing or homing pigeon. The national sport of Belgium 
for many years, pigeon racing made rapid strides where- 
ever civilized man made his home. The unquestioned 
value of the homing pigeon as a bird of war, so well 
demonstrated during the great conflict just ended, has 
brought it a degree of popularity it has never before 
enjoyed. Devotees of the cult were fairly numerous in 
most large cities before the war but now they number 
many thousands, with recruits coming in daily. The sport 
of pigeon racing is in the midst of a boom such as no 
similar pursuit has ever known. “The poor man’s race 
horse” at last is receiving the recognition its merits 
deserve. ' 





An Old Champion 



























HE time-worn aphorism concerning the sun and the 

things on which it looks has an admirable application in 
this case. There is nothing new about the use which 
man makes of the homing instinct of the pigeon. The 
Romans knew it well and used the bird for carrying 
messages of love and war, as well as reports of the 
outcome of games. It seems probable that, like so 
many other gifts, the art came to them from the East, 
the home of many mysteries. 
The bird used by the ancients probably differed but 
little in appearance from the wild blue rock dove from 
which all domestic breeds are believed to be descended. 
The natural sense of direction that it possessed in 
common with all other birds, was fostered and built up 
by the skill the old breeders certainly had, though it is 
improbable that anything like the feats of modern birds 
were achieved in those old days. 
Some time during the Middle Ages, the eastern homer 
was brought to western Europe. It met with great 
popularity, especially in Belgium, where pigeon racing 
soon became wide-spread. Here the original homer was 
crossed with the owl, a round-headed, frill-breasted bird 
of African origin, the product being known as the smerle. 
Later on, the blood of the cumulet, a white bird of tum- 
bler descent, noted for high-flying and endurance on the 
wing, was introduced. In the meantime, the English, in 
characteristic fashion, had been evolving breeds from the 
eastern homer. Of these, the dragoon and the modern 
carrier, useless for flying, still exist. The primitive 
dragoon was a large and powerful bird and when it 
appeared in Belgium, its value was quickly realized by 
the breeders. It was crossed with their composite breed 
and from this seeming medley, the Belgian homer, un- 
surpassed in intelligence, speed and bull-dog courage, 
finally emerged. 
With the attainment of this goal, pigeon racing in 
Belgium received fresh impetus and soon became the 
national sport. The Belgian sportsmen fostered in their 
birds the same unauenchable spirit and indomitable pluck 
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for which the world applauds the people of their nation 
today. The perfected Belgian breed was soon introduced 
to other lands, where it quickly replaced the inferior 
birds with which others had been experimenting. Thus 
it happens that, wherever pigeon racing is practised, 
the winged steeds are always of Belgian origin. 

Even in pre-war days, the sport in America was well 
organized. At the present time, there are three controlling 
bodies, of national scope. These are the American Racing 
Pigeon Union, the International Federation of Homing 
Pigeon Fanciers and the National Association of Ameri- 
can Homing Pigeon Fanciers. These ruling organiza- 
tions do not conduct races but control the contests 
arranged by local societies. Most cities and many small 
towns now have clubs devoted to the sport. These clubs 
arrange and conduct the races, under the supervision of 
the national organization with which each is affiliated. 
In the larger centers, where there are many clubs, it is 
customary for them to join each other to form “con- 
courses” or “combines” during the racing season, prizes 
being awarded to both concourses and individual club 
winners. One of the largest organizations of this sort 
is the United Homing Pigeon Concourse of New York, 
which has a membership of twenty-five or more separate 
clubs. This does not represent the entire fancy of the 
metropolitan district, there being several smaller rival 
combinations. 


HE manner in which races are conducted is a puzzle 

to the layman, though in reality it is quite simple. The 
returning birds must be timed, of course, at their own 
lofts. Since all are liberated together at a given point, 
it is only necessary to measure the distance from each 
loft to that point, to determine how far each bird has 
flown. Before the birds are sent to the race, each has 
placed on its leg, by the secretary of the organization, a 
brass or rubber ring, known as a “countermark.” This 
ring bears a number, known only to the secretary, and 
is entered in the record opposite the number of the per- 
manent ring which is placed on each pigeon’s leg when 
it is five or six days old. Each fancier, as he awaits 
the arrival of his birds, is furnished with a small portable 
timing device, provided with watches and automatic 
apparatus for starting them. When the expected racer 
enters the loft, it is quickly caught and the countermark 
is removed. This is inserted in a slot in the timing machine 
and a knob turned, starting one watch going and locking 
that section. Most machines are made for timing two 
birds only but there are some, used chiefly in Belgium and 
operating on a different principle, which can record twenty 
or thirty arrivals. Armed with his sealed clock, in which 
are the countermarks that will indentify his birds, the com- 
petitor goes to the headquarters of the club. Here, the 
time occupied in flight is calculated and from this and the 
known distance which has been covered, the velocity in 
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yards per minute is determined. It is on this velocity 
that positions in the race depend. Thus it is possible 
for fanciers several miles apart to compete with each 
other in perfect fairness. 

A curious misunderstanding of the use of the hom- 
ing pigeon is constantly coming up. Many persons 
believe that the bird can be dispatched from point to 
point, regardless of where its home may be, the di- 
rection in which it is desired to go being communi- 
cated in some mysterious manner. 

This is an entirely false conception, of course, for 
the trained homer flies only from the place of lib- 
eration to its home. The ability of the bird to find 
its loft still remains something of a mystery. Some 
believe that it relies solely on the undoubtedly keen 
vision it possesses. 





Others suggest electrical 
currents and similar subtle 
influences. But we have only to 
bring to mind the wonderful 
flights of migrating wild 
birds, many of which travel 
thousands of miles yearly, to 
realize that the avian tribe is 
endowed with a sense of di- 
rection that has no counter- 
part in our own makeup, ex- 
cept perhaps to some degree 
in the more primitive races of 
men. 


In most domestic pigeons 
this instinct has been lost, but 
its presence or absence in the 
homing pigeon has formed the 
basis of rigid artificial se- 
lection for many generations. Even now, it is neither per- 
fect nor infallible, and a severe course of training is neces- 
sary before the younger homer may be trusted to return 
from long distances. 


AS SOON as the young bird leaves the nest, it is al- 

lowed to walk outside the loft, so that it may view the 
surroundings. Great care is taken at this stage, as the 
flutter of leaves stirred by the breeze or the rattle of a 
bit of paper, may cause the high-strung youngster to burst 
off in a frenzy of alarm, which may take it so far it will 
be unable to find its way back. After this introduction, 
it may be allowed full liberty. 

As it gains in strength and begins to replace baby fat 
with firm muscle, it will begin to take daily flights about 
the neighborhood. Usually when about three months old, 
the young bird is ready for training. In company with 
others of similar age, it is taken a half mile from the 
loft and liberated. The distance is then increased to one 
mile, three miles, etc., until, by easy stages, the fifty-mile 
point has been reached when “jumps” of twenty-five or 
even fifty miles may be made with safety. Three hundred 
miles is as far as young birds are expected to fly in most 
clubs, though the thousand mile flight has been accom- 
plished by a bird of the year. 

Young bird races are flown in the autumn, usually from 
September to early November. Old bird races take place 
in the spring, from May to July. Yearlings usually are 
“stopped” after flying three or four hundred miles, with 
the idea of allowing them to mature more fully before 
sending them the longer distances. This is not always the 
case, however, and very often yearlings have won races 
of five and six hundred miles against birds of far. greater 
exper'ence. 

Five hundred miles is very nearly the limit for a single 
day’s flight. Only the very best birds are able to accom- 
plish it. Five hundred mile “day birds” are much sought 
after and always highly valued. On rare occasions, with 
favorable weather conditions, six hundred miles are made 
in the day but there are few birds living in the world 
today that have performed this feat. 


A White Homer 


N AMERICA, races of one thousand miles are conducted 

yearly by many clubs, though the hazard is so great 
and the return of birds so few, that many fanciers do not 
care to attempt it. Exceptional birds have flown this dis- 
tance as many as five or even six times. It is a hard and 
trying race and there is no doubt that hundreds must be 
bred to produce one thousand-miler. In Europe, weather 
conditions and geographical obstacles make thousand mile 
flights nearly impossible. 

As far as the writer is aware, only three birds have 
accomplished this distance in the history of the sport in 
England. In most sections of America, courses of this 
distance, fairly free from obstacles, are available, and it 

(Continued on page 53) 
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DEMOCRACY’S 


HE GREAT WORLD WAR and 

events which followed, made 
American citizenship and Citizenship 
Training first page stories in news- 
papers, and feature stories in maga- 
zines. But long before the war, those 
subjects were recognized to be of 
first importance by the Boy Scouts of 
America. Our organization was one 
of the first to take up and push this 
vital work. Character building and 
citizenship training, indeed, consti- 
tute the cornerstone of Scouting. All 
that we have and do is for this 
purpose. 

I need not mention here, the nu- 
merous practical activities of scouts in 
all forms of civic enterprises. Each 
day brings forth its usual batch of 
news that shows how scouts are ex- 
pressing in their every day lives what 
it means to be a good citizen—not 
only “learning by doing’ but acquir- 
ing the habit of useful public service. 
This is our method and explains our 
motto “Be Prepared.” The time will 
soon come when the important task 
of the scout will be to take a man’s 
part in his community, his state, 
and his nation. 

Of course, it is to be expected 
that each scout then will definitely 
meet his full responsibility as a citi- 
zen. He will not only keep himself 
physically strong, mentally awake 
and morally straight, but actively par- 
ticipate in the civic affairs of his com- 
munity, state and the nation, pay 
his share of taxes, support law and 
order, perform jury service, register 
for all elections and cast an “‘intel- 
ligent’’ vote. Men and women are 
beginning to realize as never before 
that if democracy is to be a full and 
permanent success, it will be because 
universal suffrage will come to mean 
the intelligent use of the ballot by 
every man and woman entitled to a 
vote. 

To prepare for this work, a knowl- 
edge of current events and a knowl- 
edge of the relation these events 
bear to the intelligent use of citizen- 
ship is most essential. 

I have been hoping for some time 
for a more effective way of bringing 
scouts into closer contact with the 
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SAFEGUARD -- THE INTELLIGENT VOTER 


great events through which the world 
is now passing in order that through 
the proper interpretation of these 
events, a clearer realization of the 
duties of a citizen may be secured. 
The scouts of to-day will be the 
voters of tomorrow. 

As a member of the Editorial Ad- 
visory Board of the American View- 
point Society of New York, I have 
been struck with the unique and 
effective method with which this or- 
ganization is approaching the problem 
of citizenship training, a method 
which has secured unqualified en- 
dorsement from educators throughout 
the whole nation. I saw an opportu- 
nity for the Boy Scouts of America 
to develop its work in the training of 
citizens by incorporating in the pages 
of Boys’ Life, the method employed 
by this Society. 

Our plans to do this have received 
great encouragement because of the 
ever-increasing, and at times, insis- 
tent demand from educators through- 
out the country that the Boy Scouts 
through “Boys’ Life”, prepare for use 
in the schools means whereby the 
events of the day may be interpreted 
to stimulate an interest in Citizenship 
Training. 

If, in a practical way in the follow- 
ing pages, it should appear that in 
planning to meet the requirements 
along this line for our own member- 
ship of 550,000 scouts and officials, 
we have also met the demand of 
others not in our membership, we 
are prepared to gq further and fur- 
nish, from month te month, to the 
schools or other groups a supple- 
ment containing additional pages 
treated after the special manner em- 
ployed in this issue. 

We earnestly hope schools will ap- 
prove of our effort to create an added 
interest in Citizenship and in patriot- 
ism and to increase the intelligence 
of the youth of our great nation so 
soon to be voters. 


Boy Scouts of America 
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AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP NOT FOR EVERYONE 








In this picture Immigrants from Europe are seen 
passing through ELLIS ISLAND, New York, the 


immigration gateway to America. 
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; Over 34,000,000 
have entered America through this gateway. 


Congress, Backed by U. S. Supreme Court, 
shuts out.Members of Brown 
and Yellow Races. 


NATIVE of Japan recently wanted to become a 
A citizen of the United States so badly that he 

fought for this prize right up to the door of the 
United States Supreme Court. The highest court in the 
land ruled that he could not become a citizen. 

The privilege of naturalization, that is, of becoming 
a citizen of this country, is granted only to white 
persons and negroes of African birth or descent. 
People who belong to the brown and the yellow 
races are excluded from becoming citizens. 

We should always remember that citizenship is the 
highest and greatest gift of our nation. When Con- 
gress gives this privilege to one who comes from an- 
other land, it makes that person a part of our great 
society and should therefore be given only to those 
who will fit in with the American civilization, that is, 
who can become assimilated. 














The Authorities now permit few to enter who 
cannot become citizens. By the Naturalization Law, 
Citizenship is granted onl 
and NEGROES of African birth or descent. 


to WHITE PERSONS, 























Hattie, the charming and popular elephant in the 
Bronx Zoo, New York, stayed away from her warm 
heated flat and spent the night—a cold raw November 
night—in “nature’s great outdoors”. As a result, the ele- 
phant took a severe chill, toppled over and was found 
next morning by her keepers IN AN EXTREMELY 
UNGRACEFUL POSITION even for an elephant. 





Immediately every effort was made to get Hattie in- 
doors, but Hattie herself could not navigate at all, so the 
Street Cleaning Department, WITH TRUCKS, DER- 
RICKS AND TACKLE was called in to assist. It will 
be scen by the picture that it is not an easy task to lift 
several tons of sick elephant. The job, however, was 
finished, but to ne avail, for Hattie died. 
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About this same time, ANOTHER ELEPHANT had 
a serious time of it. This was the G. O. P. elephant, 
popularly known as the Republican Party. Kirby, the 
cartoonist on the New York World—a paper that rather 
favors the Democratic Donkey than the Republican 
Elephant—was inspired by the lamentable story of Hattie 
of the Bronx Zoo to show in cartoon fashion, the pre- 
dicament of the Republican Party after the election in 
November, 1922. 








Better, Thank You! 


Sad Case of Elephant No. 1 
oe who have tears to shed, prepare to shed 


them now; for it is a sad tale we have to tell; 
a tale that will bring tears to the eyes of even 
the. most stony-hearted. 

Hattie, 8,000 pounds of elephant helplessness, took 
sick in her outdoor yard in the Central Park Zoo, New 
York City. The exact date of this distressing event 
was November 17, 1922; the hour was four. 

Hattie had azoturia, a disease which comes from the 
lack of exercise and overfeeding, and which causes 
temporary paralysis of the hind legs. Hattie could not, 
or would not, get up, so that she could be tucked away 
in her warm bedroom. Elephants that stay out of doors 
on a cold November night are apt to catch a cold. 


Street Cleaners to the Rescue 


The Street Cleaning Department of New York City 
was called on for help, for an elephant, once down, 
is the Humpty-Dumpty of the animal world. The 
Department brought two wrecking trucks and a great 
derrick to move Hattie. Before they started, the ele- 
phant was put in the proper frame of mind for the 
ordeal by being given a full quart of medicine. The 
druggist hardly knew what to say when he was given 
the following prescription: “One quart of whiskey 
for Hattie, elephant; address, Central Park, New York.” 

Hattie, although completely paralyzed, was able after 
getting the dose, to wiggle her hind legs. With the help 
of the wrecking trucks, a large force of men and a 
derrick, Hattie at last was turned over. When they 
got her on her feet, however, she was facing the 
wrong way and couldn't get through the door. But 
alas, after turning her around and taking the derrick 
chains away, Hattie flopped to the earth and the job 
of getting her into her room and in bed had to be 
given up, so her keepers covered Hattie with straw 
to keep her warm. The next day Hattie, while in a 
sitting position, was pulled into her steam-heated flat. 

Despite all the work of the Street Cleaning Depart- 
ment and the zoo officials, the bulky patient died. She 
will be stuffed and put in a large museum to keep 
company with “Jumbo” the pet of the great Barnum. 


Sad Case of Elephant No. 2 


Speaking of elephants, there is another elephant 
that recently got into trouble. Although no one should 
be unduly alarmed, for, in this case, there is no danger 
of needing the services of an undertaker, much less a 
taxidermist. This elephant does not belong, strictly 
speaking, to the animal kingdom, but rather to the 
political kingdom. It is sometimes called the “G.O.P.” 
which means the Grand Old Party. It is usually known 
as the “Republican Party”. 

The elections this fall were somewhat of a jolt to 
the Republicans. Big inroads were made into the 
smashing majorities that the Republicans made in 1920 
when Warren G. Harding was elected President. 


Republican Majority Cut 


The old Republican majority of 24 in the Senate 
has been cut to 9 as a result of the 1922 elections; 
while the Republican majority of 165 in the House 
of Representatives has been reduced to 9 or 10. This 
national Democratic landslide will greatly change the 
political history of the United States during the next 
few years. It already adds great interest to the next 
Presidential election, which will be held in 1924. 

Both parties are already grooming their “presidential 
possibilities” for the great political conventions of 
1924 which always precede the national election. 


Aside from selecting the most capable man to repre- 
sent the party, the managers of each party will strive 
to select standard bearers capable of attracting the 
greatest number of votes. 


Voters Heavy Responsibility 


This places a heavy responsibility on the shoulders 
of the average voter, for, after all, the political mana- 
gers keep their ears pretty close to the ground to 
catch the least word of approval or disapproval of a 
proposed candidate from the “‘man in the street.” In 
the last analysis, he is boss. The hope of this Democracy 
—any democracy—lies in the ability of the average 
man and woman intelligently to pass judgment on the 
names of those selected for office. 

Democracy depends upon a great group of voters 
and electors who are educated to the needs of govern- 
ment. Thorough education must go hand in hand with 
the vote. In the United States, giving the vote to all 
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Tale Of Two Stricken Elephants 








As a result of this election, many new members will go 
to Congress. This photograph shows NEW MEMBERS 
OF CONGRESS BEING SWORN IN. According to 
the Constitution, Paragraph 2, Article 6, “All executives 
and judicial officers, shall be bound by Oath or Affir- 
mation to support the Constitution.” 
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THE COURSE THAT A HOUSE BILL, for ex- 
ample, MUST TAKE BEFORE IT BECOMES A 
LAW IS ABOUT AS FOLLOW S.:— 

(1) A bill is introduced in the House and (2) is sent 
to the Clerk’s table where recorded, and (3) is referred 
to the proper Committee. 



































In Committee the bill is either (4) killed, or (5) en- 
dorsed, or (6) amended— 














Or (7) rewritten. Then it (8) is taken up in Com- 
mittee and (9) discussed in secret or private session. 

















A bill (10) has three readings; and (11) debated and 
amended. If passed it (12) goes to Senate. 








The BILL now 
takes about 
the same 

in the Senate 
as it tookin 














-the House. 13 Ww - 








See (13). Then (14) representatives from both Houses 
decide upon its final wording; then it is put to a final 
vote. If passed it (15) goes to the President. 
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If (16) the President vetoes the bill, it goes back to 
Congress. If passed by a two-thirds vote it is law un- 
less (17) the Supreme Court decides it unconstitutional. 
If constitutional, it (18) remains a law. 
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The duties of a citizen mean more than CASTING 
AN INTELLIGENT VOTE. He should in addition, 
assist those who are aliens to become citizens. In this 
cennection the Boy Scouts have cooperated and are 
cooperating, in every way, with the Bureau of Naturali- 








sation, U. S. Department of Labor. 


Man’s 




















Primitive men first communicated with one another 


through (1) the SIGN LANGUAGE and SPEECH. 
The Egyptians (2) CARVED THEIR IDEAS IN 
STONE: The Chinese (3) used 





the BRUSH. 












Primitive men as well as our Indians communicated 
over long distances by the use of (4) FIRE and SMOKE. 
The monks introduced the (5) QUILL PEN. Later, 
the (6) STEEL PEN was invented. 





: a Ze _——— 
A great advance in communication was made when 
movable type was invented. Thus, (7) BOOKS and 
NEWSPAPERS were produced. About the time of 
our Civil War the (8) TELEGRAPH was invented. 
SIGNALING (9) has long been used as a method 
| 
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of communication. In. the late Nineties the (10) 
TYPEWRITER and the (11) TELEPHONE were 
perfected. Now, the (12) RADIO! 











Because of the radio, the operators on the “City of 
Honolulu,” two former boy scouts, broadcasted the 


news that their boat was on fire. As a result, the 
PASSENGERS AND CREW WERE SAVED. 


1923 


men and women over 21 years of age, carries with it 
many problems for American Democracy. 

A democracy, where the rank and file of voters are 
ignorant and prejudiced, will fail. Some believe that 
a democracy cannot be successful where twenty-five 
percent. of the voters are illiterate. America depends 
upon an educated body of citizens who can understand 
the many proposals made to them; who can see the 


mistakes which often lie back of many glittering 
schemes that fool the ignorant. In a Democratic 
state nothing pays so well as education. Therefore, 


all citizens should give their entire support to the up- 
building of the best possible school system. 

The vote is the greatest gift of the state to its political 
children. The citizen who is granted this privilege 
should seek to merit it by securing all the information 
that will give him a better understanding of govern- 
ment. If our government is to succeed, all citizens 
must be trained for self-government for “universal 
teaching must go hand in hand with universal voting.” 


Scouts Should Codperate 


One can hardly be a Scout and lack intelligence, 


When a Scout comes to vote, he will know how to vote. 


It is his supreme duty to pass on the result of his train- 
ing to others, to co-operate with the schools, and with 
every agency engaged in the work of citizenship train- 
ing. This done, then we shall soon hear the end of the 
pessimistic wheeze, so current today: “Is democracy 
a failure?” 


The Radio Removes all Barriers and Limita- 
tions to Man’s Power of Communication 


PEECH was the first great step in man’s com- 
~ munication with his fellow. WRITING on stone and 

on papyrus, parchment and paper, with brush, 
quill, pen and pencil came next. Printing followed. 
The telegraph enabled men to communicate at dis- 
tances and was a great improvement over wigwag- 
ging and the use of puffs of smoke from the Indians’ 
beacon fires. The telephone allowed us to talk to- 
gether over long distances—now the RADIO! 


Radio Averts Marine Disaster 


Every day the news carries radio stories. The radio 
operator of the City of Honolulu sticks to his post to 
the last so as to tell the world that a ship is on fire in 
the mid-Pacific, and that the passengers and crew, 
218 in all, have been forced to take to the lifeboats. 
The steamship West Faralon gets the message and 


rushes to the rescue, picking up the survivors. With- 
out the radio 218 people would probably have been 


lost. This thrilling rescue happened in November. 
The Broadway Limited (a Pennsylvania Railroad 
flier) going from New York to Chicago, received wire- 


less messages without an outside aerial. While speed- 
ing over the rails at sixty miles an hour, the passen- 
gers on this train received messages from _ broad- 
casting stations all over the country, even when travel- 
ing under high tension wires. Is it going to be pos- 
sible in the near future to prevent wrecks by having 
the station master call up the engineer who missed 


his signals? Some believe it will be. 


Millions Hear Chief Scout Executive 


By very special arrangements with Radio Broad- 

casting Stations of the country, millions simultaneously 
heard a speech of one man on the evening of Novem- 
ber 23. The speaker was Chief Scout Executive, 
James E. West. His address was entitled: ““Anniversary 
Roundup of the Boy Scouts of America.” This was 
the most marvelous broadcasting feat that has ever been 
accomplished. Mr. West's concluding sentence in 
this remarkable speech was: 
“Men, women, boys, girls, people of America! Just 
think what a half million boys in this country mean 
under competent, clean, wholesome leadership, com- 
mitted it all of their lives and actions to the Scout 
Oath and Law, rendering worth while service to 
America!” 


Inventors, Present Day Historians 


In history we read of the period of discovery when 
Columbus, Drake, Hawkins, Cartier, the Cabots, Balboa 
and Magellan and Peary found the new lands of the 
world. This type of discoverer has been replaced by 
men like Edison and Steinmetz, scientific discoverers 
who are making modern history. 
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Since this Bureau has been created, scouts and scout 
officials have cooperated with it and with the schools by 
carrying over 70,000 notices to foreigners inviting them 
to meetings, lectures, and courses. This is part of a 
great Citizenship program that has for its purpose THE 
NATURALIZATION OF THE ALIEN. 


Newest and, Perhaps, Most Useful Servant 
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By the use of the radio, messages may now be received 
by the crew of FAST MOVING TRAINS. A message 
was thus received recently by the passengers of an ex- 
press going at the rate of sixty miles an hour. 
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This, no doubt, will lessen the 
ROAD WRECKS in the future. 
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The history of the world is written around the in- 

ventions of great thinkers. Two of the greatest inventors 

of all time are EDISON and STEINMETZ. This 

photograph shows them in earnest discussion over an 

ep that will develop, even more, the marvels of 
adio. 
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Year, 1922, Adds Thrilling I 


War, Famine, Revolution, Pestilence, Disaster write their 
but Peace, Charity, Patience, Confidence write their own ‘ 








< OULDN'T it have been great to have lived in those days!" What mor 
boy hasn't said this when watching one of the great moving pictures of o 
showing the days of old, or when reading a thrilling story of some grea 
episode in the American Revolution? How can anyone resist wishing that now 
he was born in the time of Robin Hood as Douglas Fairbanks plays the part ! thril 
in his latest picture by that name, or in the time of the French Revolution? look 


With the Immortal Washington 


Or, coming nearer home, how many boys have pictured themselves 





with Washington as he crossed the Delaware to strike a blow for freedom at thin! 
Trenton and Princeton; or have dreamed that they were with him and his the | 
old Continentals, at Valley Forge, or at Yorktown where the final victory th 
of the Revolution was won. in th 

Some of us can still remember that glorious day when the news reached |} -_ 


the United States that Admiral Dewey and his fleet had entered the harbor of 
of Manila in the dead of night and had destroyed the Spanish Fleet, an Enel 
heroic act which made the United States a great power in the Pacific Ocean. Chin 





But we are living in an even more stirring, even more wonderful, even inter 
CONFERENCE ON THE LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. 


For the first time in the history ef the world, a group of great nations, through £ : N ~ f E d C: 
their official delegates, sat around a conference table to discuss World Peace. reat ations Oo urope, an < 
This conference was held in Washington D. C. the winter of 1922. The 

official messengers at this world event were Boy Scouts. : ‘ 4 ; , . 
fc sheath oe ; lle te Plc Then there is the news of the Turks’ amazing and representatives of the Near East Relief did Sp 
*tcomeback"". What a long story can be written heroic work in lessening the terrible suffering among _ troul 
about the Turks! For centuries during the Middle the Christian refugees. omit! 
Ages, the knights of old—the Crusaders—attempted President Harding has authorized a nation-wide He 
to drive the “Infidel Turk’’ from Jerusalem and the drive to obtain money to relieve this suffering. rescu 
Holy Land. It was thought that the power of the Black Shirts Rule Italy thro 
Turk in Europe had been broken forever as a re- : ; and 

‘ : e The year of 1922 will be as important to Italians 
f sult of the World War, yet, today, the Turk is 1776 is t A ais 2 h h othe: 

° ° d . - 

f back in Europe. Under the leadership of Mustapha sae “ti Ps wa age 4 sed ms oe —— A 
> Kemal Pasha, the Turks have driven the Greeks se ng — eh a Se settle 
> : ; American Revolution. tat 
out of Asia Minor, captured and burned Smyrna, . ‘ —* , F ng 
¢ . . : . Communists or “Bolshevists”, tried during the 4},; 
secured possession of their own ancient capital, their 


past year to gain control of Italy. The attempt has 


Constantinople, and entered Thrace, a part of their ag 
P was met by the “Black Shirts’’, the so-called Fascisti, 


old European territory. = he ae and 
a national military organization opposed to Com- Parl 
World Peace in Grave Danger munism. (The Fascisti party, derives its name from / wéied 
War between Turkey and the Allies has been the Fasces, the ancient symbol of authority of the 
very near of late on account of these victories of the old Roman magistrates. This symbol was a bundle 
Turks. War may break out any time in the next of sticks bound around a battle axe. LI 


Under their leader, Benito Mussolino, now the Mich 
Premier of Italy, the Italian Government was taken as th 
over by the Fascisti. In November, one hundred _ still 


few months. Future history for many years to 
come will be changed by this sudden rise of Turkey. 








- - - — - Christians to the number of more than 1,250,000 “ irts’” i 
CHRISTIAN REFUGEES DRIVEN FROM TURKEY. * se agg “er 6 9g ae ; thousand of these “Black Shirts” occupied Rome, let u 
A It of the Turks’ “comeback”, hundreds of thou are now leaving lurkish territory. Already hun- receiving a wild demonstration of welcome -from cond 
sa result o e Turks’ “comeback”, dreds ¢ ou- 
sands of refugees are leaving Turkey and filccing to Greece Srode af anne a mane suse Sed te Gaesae the people. Italy has been saved, for a time at ' Ha 
and other countries. American Red Cross Agents and repre- At Smyrna, Asia Minor, American Red Cross agents, least, from Bolshevism. Geor 


sentatives of the Near East Relief did heroic work to lessen 
the suffering of these persecuted people : 
A Foundation of Knov 
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Are these outstanding news events taken at random from the year 
men—leaders and thinkers—needs you? Every boy growing into manho 
. in politics. But future possibilities in any line mean little to one unless in hi 
— ' Edison, great in science; Hill, great in business; Lincoln, great in politics, 
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“BLOODLESS” REVOLUTION IN ITALY. AMERICA, GOOD. SAMARITAN TO STRICKEN, DEV 


In November, Premier Benito Mussolini, backed by hundreds of thousands “Black Shirts”, Never in the history of the world has a great nation hastened to t 
entered Rome, the capital of Italy, and seized the government. The leader of this historical First photo shows members of the American Relief Committee 
event is the center figure in this photo. Grouped around him, are his “Black Shirts” chiefs. shows U. S. “Jacks” helping Syrian refugees who are fleeing b, 
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ng Pages to World’s History 


ite their Grim Chapters in History’s Great Book of 1922; 
eir own Glorious Pages of Civilization’s Progress and Hope 


Jhat more interesting, even more important time than those good and brave days 
ures of old. The world never knew a time when opportunities for service, for 
great deeds, for men of leadership, were as great as right now. You are boys 








ome 
that now; in a few years you will be men. You will soon be looking back to the 
part ! thrilling days of the Great World War, and the years following, as you now 


look back to the days of Robin Hood, D’Artagnan and Washington. 
The Year’s Greatest Event 


1923 promises even greater events. 


on? 


1922 was a great year! Can you 


lves 





, at think of anything more important, for example, than the great Conference on 
his the Limitation of Armaments held in Washington, D. C., last winter, called 
ory at the invitation of our President, Warren G. Harding? For the first time 
in the history of the world, a group of great nations, through their official dele- 

hed } gates: actually sat around a conference table to discuss how armies and navies 
“e could be cut down. In addition to armaments, the racial and political problems 

Or of the Pacific were thrashed out. Canadians, Frenchmen, Italians, Dutchmen, 

an Englishmen, Australians, New Zealanders, Filipinos, Japanese, Koreans, ’ 
“an. “Chinese, Russians, Mexicans, and South Americans watched with breathless es ee 
ven interest the work of this unique Conference. sae ee F 








CONFLICT, CENTURIES OLD, ENDS. 
One of the most noteworthy events of 1922 was the creation of the Irish Free 
State. This exclusive photograph shows soldiers of the Irish Free State Army 
firing a field gun on the Four Courts Building, the stronghold and headquarters 
of the Republican Forces, 


and Canada, in the Year’s News 














did Speaking about Bolshevism, Russia, too, has had in the recent English elections? This is another 
ong trouble. The terrible famine in Russia cannot be important event of 1922. Lloyd George is one of 
omitted from the year’s news. the great men of history, and is the last of the great 
wide | Here again the American people came to the World War political leaders to go down ‘in defeat. 
rescue. Millions of starving Russians were saved Orlando of Italy, Clemenceau of France, Woodrow 
through the $20,000,000 appropriated by Congress Wilson of the United States, and Lloyd George of 
and by the work of the American Red Cross and England were the “Big Four” statesmen who carried 
oa other relief agencies. the Allies’ burden of the World War on their shoul- 
—_ A conflict centuries old is well on the road to ders. They were the men who made peace with 
own settlement by the events of 1922. Ireland and Germany in Paris. All have been succeeded by 
h England in the course of the year agreed to settle other men. 
the . : . 
their disputes and shake hands. An Irish Free State 
mpt dl are One Hundred Years of Peace 
‘ie has been set up and a model constitution framed peer : ‘ 
Istl, and accepted by the Irish people and the British ; n item of the year's news, the importance of 
om. : Mee which undoubtedly escaped many, was Canada’s 
Parliament. This is one of the most noteworthy «os . . . 
rom / ; : decision to deal directly with the American Govern- 
h events of the year—in fact of all times. ment concerning our joint interests in the Great 
the Lakes. «Formerly, Canada, as a part of the British 
ndle Trouble to be Expected Empire, worked through the British Ambassador 
Lloyd George of England, Arthur Griffith and at Washington. Now it will carry on negotiations 
the Michael Collins, of Ireland, will go down in history with this country through its own representatives, 
ken as the men who made this possible. If the papers Canada and the United States are the only two 
ieodli till’ contel di ide f alee nations that have no forts on their boundary line. é 4 
Sa Some Cuming — a For over one hundred years, peace has been kept . 
me, let us remember that France was in an unsettled between the two countries. Americans should know CANADA’S MONUMENT TO PEACE. 
rom condition many years after the French Revolution. more about their northern neighbor who is making In commemoration of one hundred years of peace between 
> at ' Have you read about the resignation of Lloyd such wonderful progress. How many scouts in the Canada and the United States, our northern neighbor erected 
George as Prime Minister of England and his defeat United States know how the system of government this monument in Vancouver, British Columbia. The in- 
8 of Canada differs from ours? scription . on this monument reads, “Children of a 


of 


Knowledge, Necessary 


Common Mother”. 





2 the year’s current history enough to prove that the world needs great 
ito manhood has untold possibilities before him in science, in business, and 
iless in his youth he has laid by hard work a foundation of knowledge. 
1 politics, all laid such a foundation in their youth. , 
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LAST OF “BIG FOUR” MEETS DEFEAT. 
Lloyd George—to the extreme left—was one of the “Big Four” statesmen, who carried 
the Allies’ during the World War. Orlando of Italy is here seen talking to Lloyd 
George; then follow: Clemenceau of France and our Ex-President, Woodrow Wilson, 


KEN, DEVASTATED AND WAR WORN COUNTRIES, 
hastened to the relief of suffering humanity as has America in 1922. 
Committee feeding starving children in Russia. Second photo 
re fleeing before the onward advance of the successful Turks. 





ry 1923 
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When Old Mother 
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This photo shows PART OF THE COAST OF CHILE 
where the tidal wave and carthquake of November left 
5,000 homeless. Earthquakes are produced by the slip- 
ping or breaking of the crust of the earth as a result of 
tremendous .strains. 














The effect that an earthquake has on buildings may be 
shown by the photograph of this apartment house, the 
whole side of which has been SLICED OFF AS WITH 
AN ENORMOUS KNIFE. 





This photograph shows THE VICTIMS OF THE 
GREAT EARTHQUAKE that shook the city of Mes- 
sina in Sicily in 1908. This was one of the most dis- 
astreus earthquakes of all time. Over 77,000 lost their 
lives in this appalling catastrophe. 
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Earth Grows Restless, Disaster Follows 


Sea Leaps out of Bed, Mountains 
Rock, Cities Crash 


Calamities Prove Mettle of Citizens 
"= day is like other days. Men and women are 


engaged at their usual tasks. In the schools, 
shops, factories, all are busy with the day’s work. 
The sidewalks are filled with sightseers, shoppers, 
loungers; the streets with business and pleasure traffic. 
The farmers till their fields, the housewives attend to 
the duties of their households. 
First is heard a rumbling. It grows louder. The 
buildings rock like a vessel in mid-ocean—a fearful sen- 
sation on land. The noise due to the rumblings grows 
as houses crash in clouds of dust. People rush to the 
streets. Fires flare up. Confusion everywhere. After 
that, the deluge. The earthquake has done its work, 


Chile Wrecked by Earthquake 


Shortly before midnight on November 10, 
quake shocks were felt throughout parts of Chile and 
Argentina, South America. About an hour and a half 
after the first rumbling, towns and cities along the 
Pacific seacoast were visited by tidal waves and im- 


Night comes. 


earth- 


mense seas which swept in from the ocean. It was 
the earthquake and great sea waves combined that 
accounted for the vast destruction. A terrific disturb- 
ance in the bed of the Pacific Ocean had undoubtedly 


taken place. 


United States More Fortunate 

The United States, although seldom visited by such 
disasters, has had two great earthquakes. The Charles- 
ton (South Carolina) earthquake on the 31st day of 
August, 1886, damaged almost every building in the 
city and many lives were lost. The San Francisco 
earthquake on the 18th of April, 1906, and the fire 
which followed, destroyed a large part of the city 
and killed hundreds of people. 

Disasters bring out the mettle and patriotism of 
the citizens of the places stricken. In such times all 
must work for the common good. San Francisco set 
before the world a striking example of all working 
for the common good. In the days following the dis- 
aster none worked for himself, but all for the good of 
the city. As a result, in an amazingly short time, 
there grew out of the ashes a bigger, better and more 


beautiful city of ‘““The Golden Gate’’. 


Seismology, a New Science 


For four hours the pen of the seismographic instru- 
ment, which is used in Washington to record earth- 
quake movements, “drew the picture” of the movement 
which caused the terrible Chilean disaster. This instru- 
ment is so sensitive as to be able to record minor, dis- 
tant tremors in the earth's crust. 











This country has been visited by two earthquakes of 
importance. The earthquake and subsequent fire in San 
Francisco in 1906 did enormous damage, but IN AN 
AMAZINGLY SHORT TIME ALL TRACE OF IT 
WAS REMOVED. 
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A new science called Seismology has been developed which 
takes up the study of carthquakes. For four hours during 
the Chilean Earthquake, the Scismographic instrument at 
Washington TRACED THE VIBRATIONS of the 
earth caused by this terrible disaster. 








OUR PRESIDENT HAS APPOINTED A COM- 
MITTEE under the leadership of Will H. Hays, former 
Postmaster General, to launch a campaign to secure funds 
for the relief of peoples in distress, particularly those who 
are victims of the present war in Asia Minor. 


Mauretania’s Captain Clips Seventy-two Days From Mayflower’s Record 














© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 

This huge ocean liner, the MAURETANIA, 
CROSSED THE ATLANTIC IN THE RECORD 
TIME OF 4 DAYS, 23 HOURS AND 15 MINUTES. 
Recently an airplane was driven at a speed of over 224 
miles an hour.... At the rate speed records are being 
made these days, the time will soon come when a busi- 
ness man, after attending to his morning mail, may 
take a little business trip to Europe and return the same 
day in time for dinner with his wife and family. Indeed, 
he may even have time to take a round or two of golf 
before dinner. 


Ocean Liner Crosses Atlantic in Record Time 
7. average time it takes a modern passenger 


steamboat to cross the Atlantic is eight days. A 

new record was made by the Mauretania in No- 
vember. Although buffeted by stiff gales, and immense 
seas, the Mauretania averaged 24!4 knots an hour, 
lowered her former record of 5 days, 7 hours to 4 days, 
23 hours and 15 minutes, unloaded 2,000 bags of 
mail and transferred her passengers in 42 minutes— 
thus allowing passengers who left New York on Tues- 
day to eat dinner in London on Sunday. 


Fast Mail Service 


The United States mail now reaches London in the 
record time of six days. Mail posted in New York 
on a Tuesday morning was delivered the following 
Monday morning in London as a result of the Maure- 
tania’s record run from New York to England. 

The fathers or grandfathers of many of the readers 
of this magazine came to America from Europe. If 
your grandfather immigrated to this country, and if 
he is living, ask him how long it took him to cross the 
Atlantic. We know that it took Columbus, in 1492, 
over two months to make the trip. Two centuries 
later, the Mayflower, carrying the Pilgrim fathers, 
took about the same length of time. 

























————— — 

It is not recorded how long it took (1) Leif Ericson, in 
the year One Thousand, on his memorable VOY AGE TO 
AMERICA, to cross the Atlantic. It is a matter of record 
however, that (2) boais constructed like those in the 
days of COLUMBUS.... 
























Or (3) the MAYFLOWER took over two months to 
cross the Atlantic. Later (4) FULL RIGGED SAILING 
SHIPS made the voyage in about five weeks. 
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Still later, (5) A 





AND 
STEAMSHIP cut the time down to three weeks. Now, 
the (6) MODERN STEAMSHIP. turns the trick, in 
less than a week, against heavy seas, at that! 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


It really ought to be the happiest kind 
of year for the Boy Scouts of America, 
brim full of possibilities for a bigger, 
better Scout Movement than ever before 
with those hundred thousand new members 
we are expecting to give ourselves as a 
birthday present in February. And may 
it be the best and happiest year individually 
for every one of you Boy Scouts new 
and old! To each and all of you, greet- 
ings. 


TALKING TO MORE THAN A 
MILLION PEOPLE AT ONCE 


On November 23rd, the Chief Scout 
Executive sent out a message which was 
broadcasted throughout the United States, 
by means of thirty-eight broadcasting sta- 
tions, each of which probably reached at 
least 100,000 persons. The immediate ob- 
ject of the message was to interest every- 
body, boys, Boy Scouts, Scout Leaders, 
fathers, mothers, friends of boys every- 
where, in the Anniversary Round Up, 
which as you know, contemplates the gain 
of at least a hundred thousand new Boy 
Scout members by February’ 15. 

Perhaps it will not be out of place to 
print here the closing words of this mes- 
sage for the benefit of any of you boys, or 
your parents who did not happen to be 
listening in that night. 

“There are probably persons of every 
kind and description listening to these re- 
marks in all of the places in this country, 
from one end to the other, where they will 
be heard this evening, and there is not a 
single person listening who can under- 
stand the English language, who cannot 
do his or her part in helping bring to a suc- 
cessful conclusion this Anniversary Round- 
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“If you are a boy, twelve years 6f 
age or over and are not a scout, get 
into the game! 


“If you are a young man 18 years of 
age or over, immediately get in touch 
with the nearest Scout authorities and 
find out what service you can render 
to the full limit of whatever time you 
can devote to this work. We need 
the men to lead. 

“If you are a mother or father, 
and even if you do not have a boy of 
scout age, find out more about this 
Scouting Program, in order that you 
may help the boys who are ef scout 
age to get its benefits. 

“Men, women, boys, girls, people of 
America. Just think what a half a 
million boys in this country would 
mean’ under competent, clean, whole- 
some leadership, committed in all of 
their lives and actions to the Scout 
Oath and Law, rendering worthwhile 
service to America!” 








WHAT ARE YOU EAGLES 
DOING? 

There are some two thousand and more 
Eagles in the United States and it has 
occurred to some of us that it would be an 
interesting and profitable study to ascertain 
‘what these Eagles are up to and where 
they are, whether they went to college or 
not, what professions they are following, 
to what extent their training and special 
proficiency in Scouting has been of value 
to them. Please tell your Eagle friends 
to write in to National 
Council Headquarters. 
Ask your  scoutmaster 
to send in any data he 
- CASA has to Eagles. Above 
Sa < all, if you are an Eagle 
7 ns yourself, let us hear 
: from you. Address com- 


munications to Editorial Department. 


THEY FOUND HIM 

Robert Mahan, a venturesome young 
man of two, of Charleston, Illinois, man- 
aged not long ago to get himself lost in the 
woods. The frightened older children in 
whose care he had been, called on the 
neighbors to help find the baby, but nobody 
seemed to be able to locate him. Conse- 
quently a hurry call for service was sent 
in to the Charleston Scouts. They re- 
sponded quickly and under the care of a 
scoutmaster were soon patrolling the woods. 
Within fifteen minutes they found the 
traveller fast asleep under a tree, only a 
few feet from a steep bluff. 


NATIONAL COURT OF 
HONOR CONVENES 


The National Court of Honor met 
on November ninth, Commissioner Dan- 
iel Carter Beard presiding. A large num- 
ber of applications made in_ behalf 





























ANNIVERSARY 3. 


of scouts who had performed 


AZ ; 
-_— feats of life-saving, were 
considered by the Court. 
Two gold medals were 


awarded respectively to Scout 
Manuel Camarillo of El 
Paso, Texas, and Scout 


Y. Letters of commendation 
were ordered to be sent to the 
following : 








up, who can help to do his or her bit in 
making this wonderful Scouting program 
available to more boys of the country. 

“If you are a scout or a Scout Official, 
first of all stick. Then get others to do 
‘the same kind of thing that you are doing. 
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Scout Irvin Bordinn, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Portfield Harris, Wilmington, 
Delaware; Lewis Wood, East St. Louis, 
Illinois ; Clifford Randall, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; Robert Knox, Macedon, New York; 
Frank Woodruff, Ontario, California; Ed- 
mund Schultz, Pasadena, California; 


Ralph Beatty of Geneva, N.~ 


Richard Frick Booth, South Pasadena, 
California; Elery Clark, Kingston, Michi- 
gan; Edward A. Staley, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama; Marion Armstrong, New Boston, 
Ohio; Charles E. Barba, Jr., Helena, Ar- 
kansas; Flake Clausewitz, San Antonio, 
Texas and Howard Barnes, Calvin, Okla- 
homa. 


THE GOLD MEDAL CASES 


GOOD TURNS HERE AND 
THERE 


At 2:46 of a certain afternoon, the Pied- 
mont, California Police Department called 
on the. local Scout Council to assist in 
search for an aged woman who had been 
lost for four days. At 2:55 over 60 scouts 
had appeared at the mobilization point in 
answer to the signal. By 3:45 they were 
out in the hills making a systematic search 





The stories of rescues as made 
by the young life savers who won 


gold medal awards are as fol- 
lows: 
Manuel Camarillo was _ riding 


along the banks of a deep, swift 
concrete lined canal when he saw 
a child fall into the stream. In- 
stantly he dismounted, climbed a 
fence and dove into the canal after the 
drowning youngster who was being rapidly 
borne down stream. Single handed he per- 





formed the feat of rescue at the risk of - 


his own life. 

Ralph Beatty is a first class scout and 
a skillful swimmer, who is all but ready to 
pass his life saving Merit Badge. He didn’t 
wait however for this event to come off be- 
fore he became a life saver. While 
swimming in Seneca Lake last summer, 
with two chums, Beatty was startled to hear 
one of his companions call out as they 
started toward shore that he “couldn’t make 
it.” The boy, Gaspy, had been seized with 
a cramp and was at no time an expert 
swimmer. Scout Beatty went to the rescue 
and was pulled down into the water again 
and again by his frightened friend’s 
“strangle hold”. Never losing his head in 
spite of his danger, Beatty called for help 
and managing to loosen the drowning boy’s 
grasp, held him up, until help could arrive, 
though he weighed less than a hundred 
pounds while the other tipped the scales at 
a hundred and thirty-five. Several other 
swimmers came to the rescue eventually, 
but had it not been for the plucky scout, 
help would have come too late. 





PREPARED 


From Mobile, Ala., comes the tale of a 
Mardi Gras celebration and a first aid 


“ 


stunt “pulled off” as the reporter says “so 

















quickly and so quietly that scarcely anybody 
knew anything had happened.” Troop 9 
was riding in its float in the parade just 
behind another float from which a man fell 
heavily to the street fracturing his skull. 
Within twenty seconds the scouts were off 
their own float and had a twenty foot circle 
formed keeping back the crowd from the 
victim while two scouts administered first 
aid. 

‘At the same time another group had 
improvised a stretcher with their staves 
and neckerchiefs, on which they carried 
the injured man into a nearby club, from 
which they called an ambulance to convey 
him to a hospital. The man recovered 
thanks to the quick work of the scouts. 





At 6:43 a scout had found the woman, 
who was so exhausted from exposure and 
hunger that she could not have survived 
the night. 

A troop in Portland, Oregon has the 
extinguishing of twenty-six forest fires in 
one year to its credit, some of them cover- 
ing a big area. 

A troop in St. Louis, Mo. rendered effi- 
cient first aid last Fourth of July in 
thirteen cases. 

In Hartford, Conn., a troop makes it- 
self responsible for the cleaning of trolley 
stations twice a week. 

A Chicago troop serves as traffic officers 
on a boulevard where 2000 children must 
cross in fifteen minutes daily. 

A troop in Ashburnham, Mass., supplied 
168 bird food stations during last winter. 

In Green River, Wyoming, a troop cleans 
the entire town twice a year. This last 
year as an extra stunt it picked the rocks 
out of five miles of highway. 

A Silver City, New Mexico troop looks 
after the grounds for some public buildings 
and carries through an annual city cleanup. 

Natchez, Miss., Boy Scouts helped save 
the day for local truck growers last sum- 
mer. When shortage of labor threatened 
to make the picking and packing of market 
vegetables at the proper time a physical 
impossibility, the scouts turned to and did 
the job. 

A troop in Saco, Maine cleared of weeds 
a neglected side walk along 
church property. 

A troop in East Lee, Mass., 
planted and kept up garden 
for two families where the 
head of the house was ill. 





OTHER HEROES 


Among the other tales of 
plucky scouts considered by 
the Court, was that of a 
Pasadena, California Scout, 
pL Richard Booth, who saved 

his mother from _ being 
burned to death; that of Howard Barnes 
of Calvin, Oklahoma, who through his 
knowledge of first aid was able to save 
his own life when a gun accidently dis- 
charged, severed an artery; and a number 
of other fine instances of water rescue. All 
honor not only to these brave scouts but 
also to the scoutmasters whose training 
helped the boys to meet the big moment 
right when it came. 


SCOUT MOTHERS 
We, at the National Council office have 
been greatly interested, from time to time, 
in hearing of the fine work Scout Mothers 
are doing all over the country, and how 
tremendously enthusiastic these mothers 
(Concluded on Page 50) 
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Pine Tree Patro, SysteM 
Cornelius Allen and others. 

The Pine Tree Patrol System is a plan for intensive 
Scouting for Older Boys in which every boy has some 
specialty, such as first aid, cookery, etc., which he is sup- 
posed to be an expert in. Trek carts and treking play 
an important part in the system which has many drills and 
games which develop speed, efficiency and team play. As 
we have said over and over in these pages the whole plan 
is outlined in detail in the pamphlet called “The Pine Tree 
Patrol”, obtainable from the Supply Department, price 75 
cents. 

Dear Dan Beard: 

I would like to have some information about the Pioneer 
Scout. I am twelve years old. Would like to join same, 
as I am traveling and do not stay in one town long enough 
to receive any letters. 

ROBERT C. ROBINSON 

Pioneer scouts have to take their tests with some 
examiner, approved by the National Council. It would 
be a little difficult to manage this if you are on the wing 
continuously. If you are in town where there are scout 
trocps why not join one temporarily as an Associate Scout? 
Go to local headquarters for information if tHere is one. 


Lf 
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How Locusts Do Ir 

Harry Laidlaw of Powhatan, Va. asks some questions 
about the habits of locusts. Here are the answers. 

The female locust (cicada) lays her eggs in twigs. 
The newly hatched young drops to the ground and bur- 
rowing into it feeds by sucking the juices of roots. It 
lives in this way for some time (the length depending 
upon the species) its appearance changing but slightly. 

Finally, it digs out by means of its enlarged front feet, 
crawls in a tree trunk or some such thing, splits down 
the back and liberates the adult. The adult male “sings” 
by vibrating membranes stretched over a pair of sound 
chambers situated one at each side, near the base of the 
abdomen. 

SEMAPHORE SPEED 

I am much interested in Semaphore Signaling. This 
interest has turned especially to the receiving end. Is 
there a national or world record for speed in receiving 
by Semaphore? If so will you kindly tell me what it is? 
My speed record for receiving is 79%4 letters a minute 
with no mistakes. I received 159 letters in two minutes 
with no mistakes. I have twice approached this with 77 
and 79 letters a minute with no mistakes. You will under- 
stand, however, that I had no copier, but called out the 
letters to the sender as I received them. 


ASHTON GIBBONS, Patrol Leader 


We wrote to the War Department about this and have 
the following answer from Captain Haskell Allison of 
the Signal Corps. 

“So far as known in his office there is no national or 
world record speed in receiving by semaphore. A speed 
of 79% letters a minute is considered very good. Of 
course, in any speed in visual signaling account must be 
taken of the distance of the observer from the signaller. 
An increased distance makes the signals much harder to 
receive.” 





CanoeInG On LAKE VERMILLION 


In one of last summer’s Boys’ Life, I noticed a letter 
from a scout to you concerning a canoe trip out from 
Vermillion Lake, Minnesota. I lost the copy so I can’t 
find out his name and I wonder if you could get me in 
touch with him or if he reading this when published, might 
write me. I am interested in a canoe trip into that country 
and know northern Minnesota fairly well. 

LASELLE GILMAN 
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By Dan Beard 


The scout who goes canoeing on Lake Vermillion every 
summer is Lee Fisher of Minneapolis. I don’t know his 
street address, but you could doubtless find it by writing 
to the Scout Executive of Minneapolis who is, Ludwig S. 
Dale, 210 South 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Possibly Scout Fisher will read your letter and write 
you direct. 

Wants To Swap STAMps 

J. Lincoln Myers of 490 West St., Upland, California, 
has some stamps he would like to exchange for others. 
Any scout interested in writing him? A _ considerable 
number of reliable stamp concerns are listed in the adver- 
tising columns of Boys’ Life, or you might write Mr. 
Orrin W. Simons who runs the stamp department of 
Boys’ Life. What he doesn’t know about stamps isn’t 
worth knowing. 








How Tue Merit Bapces Grow 
Ernest A. Payne of Ontario, California, suggests a 
merit badge for Animal Husbandry. All right, Ernest, 
we'll hand it on to the Committee on Badges, Awards and 
Scout Requirements. 


Russet, C. Woopwarp AND OTHERS 
No, there is no substitute for the first class swimming 
test. 


Live Pocket MIcE 

William D. Sargent of 400 W. 118th St., New York 
City wants a couple of Kangaroo Rats or Pocket Mice 
(Perognathus). We are informed by Mr. Lee Crandall, 
Curator of the New York Zoological Society that “Kan- 
garoo Rats and similar small rodents are not obtainable 
in the market.” The mice, however, are obtainable. Why 
not go to a regular pet store? 


CaBIN BUILDING 


I would like to ask a few questions about building a hut 
or a cabin. First would birch poles about two inches 
thick answer the purpose? Second, is it possible to make 
a door from small poles? Third, how can I make the 
roof waterproof? 

Thanking you in advance for any advice you can give. 

BRUCE SEYMOUR 

Birch is only good for very temporary huts in the open. 
It won’t last for outdoor exposure. You can use it inside 
the hut for furniture, railings, etc. 

Second, yes, but the poles must be split in half if they 
are say four or five inches in diameter, and the edges 
trimmed or sawed, so that they will fit closely together 
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and cleats in the form of a Z nailed on the flat side. 
Dead chestnut will split easily for this purpose. 

Third, wood does not need to be made waterproof, but 
it generally needs to be made worm proof, by a coating 
of creosote. 





Get a copy of my book “Shacks, Shanties & Shelters” 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 
AusTIN SMITH 
Better get a copy of the Handbook for Boys from your 
local bookstore or from the National Supply department 
of the B. S. A., 200 Fifth Ave, New York City. It 
costs forty cents and is enough to begin with. Boys 
cannot become Pioneer Scouts if they live in communities 
where Scouting is organized. Find out the address of 
the local scout headquarters in -your town and go and 
tell the officials there your troubles. They will help you 


form a troop or get you into one already formed. 
INDIAN 


RELICS 





Eagle Scout, Paul Howes, asks where he can get hold 
of some Indian relics for his room. 

Instead of purchasing arrow points, banner stones, 
chisels, and other Indian implements from some trader in 
those things and not know where they originated, it is far 
more satisfactory and is real fun to begin by letting your 
friends know what you want and then follow up the leads 
which will take you to private collections and reports of 
finds. There are no old Indian costumes to be found on 
the market, you would be more likely to find them in 
some old home in the garret on a farm hidden away. 

Country undertakers often take old relics of all kinds 
in payment for services and that is a very likely source 
of authentic material. If you only wish to purchase 
something Indian with which to decorate your room, 
write to Professor Sims of the Field Museum in Chicago 
and he will give you the name of a reliable party. 

BENJAMIN AppPEL, New York City 


We asked Mr. William T. Hornaday to try to identify 
the animals which you describe. Here is what he says. 

“The description of the animals seen by Benjamin 
Appel as given to Dan Beard are the briefest on record. 
I suppose that Benjamin was too busy to make them 
longer. Now the best that I can do is to name the animals 
seen according to the descriptions given. * 

“On this basis I think the large brown animal that ran 
down a tree was a beaver, I should say that the small 
brown animal that ran down a tree was a_ mink. 
I never have seen a large grey bird with white bars under 
the wings. The wild turkey is a very large brown bird 
that makes a loud noise. The large hole eight feet long 
large enough for a small boy or a large dog must have 
been made by an aardvark. 

“I cannot understand how any of these animals could 
have gotten to Mountaindale, N. Y. and that is something 
I will have to leave to Benjamin to explain. 

“The best book for the animals of New York generally 
is the Burgess Book of Wild Animals, published by Little, 
Brown & Co., of Boston and the price is $3.00 The game 
laws of the state of New York can be obtained from the 
Conservation Commissioner at Albany, New York.” 





The Boy Scouts of America does not encourage either 
trapping or hunting (except with the camera). Conse- 
quently no list of books on either subject can be given on 
these pages. 

F. Matuiews, CLARENDON, TEXAS 

All the recipes you ask for are to be found in American 

Boys’ Handbook of Woodcraft aida Camp Lore. 
(Concluded on Page 50) 
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HIS isa New Year’s Greeting 
to you fellows from your 
National Scout Commissioner. 
It is really too bad that 
all scouts cannot enjoy the cold 
weather, the ice and the snow of 
the more northern states in the 
United States, and also the nor- 
thern countries of the world. 
From the letters the writer is re- 
ceiving from Palestine, from the 
Far East Republic, from Egypt, 
from Japan, from different parts 
of South America and Australia, 
he is beginning to realize that when 
he thought he was writing only for 
you boys here in the United States, 
he was really writing for the 
whole world! Writing for the 
world is assuming an awful big 
responsibility, but any fellow that 
can write for the boys of the United 
States need not be afraid of the boys 
of the rest of the world. So here’s a 
Happy New Year for all of you, 
from the North Pole to the South 
Pole and all around the Equator! 
In sending you the season’s greetings I want to tell 
you that all of us connected with Boys’ Life are working 
overtime for you boys, and all we ask of you is to help us 





spread the scout gospel. We want every scout everywhere, 
to have a copy of Boys’ Life every month. It is a shame 
that they do not have it, but I find a number of scouts 
writing to me asking questions that have already been 
answered in Boys’ Life; now that’s a dead give away, 
for if they were readers of Boys’ Life they would not 
have to ask these questions. \We want you fellows to 
be as loyal to the Boys’ Life as it is to you. We know 
you are in spirit, but it does not always occur to all of 
you that you should yourselves get your shoulders to the 
wheel and help the circulation of your own magazine, the 
greatest boys’ paper on earth, and thereby make your New 
Year much happier for others as well as for yourselves. 


HOW TO BUILD A FLAPPER 


The flappers that we are talking about are “cheap / 


skates”. If you don’t believe it, look at Fig. 1, it is\ 
nothing but two barrel staves and a box, and that is cheap 
enough for anyone. Yet with it you can have all kinds 
of fun on a toboggan hill. You can slide down belly- 
buster, belly-whopper or any old way which may please 
you. Or you can make 


A BOB OUT OF TWO FLAPPERS 


Figs. 1 and 2 shows you diagrams of the flappers; 
W W are simply boxes nailed to the barrel staves, but in 
Fig. 2 the box W is nailed to a couple of boards which 
were previously nailed athwart the barrel staves. Now 
then, to make a Flapper-bob, Fig. 3, use a two by four, 
Fig. 7 and T, Fig. 4. Saw the two by four off at the 
dotted lines marked in Fig. 5, and bore a hole through the 
center as shown by Fig. 5. A hole is bored through the 
reach board of the bob to correspond with the hole in 
Fig. 5, a hole is also bored into the two by four (V, 
Fig. 3,, and an iron pin, Fig. 4-4 is dropped through 
these holes through the reach board into the brace V, thus 
making a pivot on which the front flapper can turn 
in order that one may be able to steer the bob. 

The hind flapper is made differently, there are two 
pieces U and U, Fig. 6, screwed or nailed firmly to each 
side of the rear of the reach board. A hole is bored through 
the reach pieces, and also through the two by four, Fig. 7, 
and through all of these an iron bolt is run, Fig. 8, and 
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By Dan Beard 


a nut screwed on the screw end of the bolt. This will allow 
the movement of the flapper up and down, but not side- 
ways, and to prevent the flapper from being wrenched 
sideways the lines of the flapper are attached to a couple 
of screw eyes in the bottom of the reach board. This 
gives them a little play but prevents them from being 
twisted too far sideways. 

If you have not an iron bar, for the U pieces, a hickory 
stick, or even a broom stick, may be used by having holes 
bored through the ends, through which large sized nails 


prevent the bar from slipping out 
of place. 
You now have a flapper-bob, but 
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imter Fun With Barrel Staves 


you think you can ride a Uni runner 
the first time you try it you will 
have another guess coming; still if 
you feel like you are upsetting put 
your feet down on each side and 
you then have three runners, and 
that ought to balance any fellow. 

There is only one thing finer in 
the world than being an American 
boy and that is being an American 
Boy Scout, and if you are a real, 
genuine, dyed-in-the-wool, with the 
name-blown-in-the-glass Boy Scout, 
everyone of you is going to see 
that some other boy or Boy Scout 
receives for his New Year’s present 
a subscription to his magazine, be- 
cause you must agree with us that 
it isn’t fair for only you to know 
how to make flappers, flapper bobs 
and finale hoppers. Give the other 
fellows a chance. The National 
Scout Commissioner loves to work 
for his scouts but the bigger his 
audience the more he enjoys the 
work, and the only way to have a 
big audience, an awful big audience, 
a tremendously big audience, is to have an awful lot, a 
tremendous lot, a rip roaring lot of subscribers to Boys’ 
Life, and the best way to accomplish this is for you fel- 
lows to see that your daddies, uncles, mothers, sisters, 
cousins or aunts, make presents of subscriptions to Boys’ 
Life, thereby making some other fellow happy and en- 
couraging your leaders to do their best work for them, 
and best of all to stop your National Scout Commissioner 
from shouting about new subscriptions, which is altogether 
out of his line of work. 

So good luck to you, to your Flappers and Finale Hop- 
pers, may you have lots of roast turkey, plum pudding, 
sweet cider, mince pies and increase the circulation of 
Boys’ Life to ten million subscribers ! 





may be dropped, Fig. 9, and thus 





without bobbed hair. 

But if our flapper bob sled is 
thought to be too much trouble to 
make or manage why not try the 
simple and easily made 


FINALE HOPPER 


Fig. 16. S is the barrel staves, 
R is a block of wood and Q is 
a board nailed across for a seat, 
it’s a hopper all right, the first 
time you go down a hill on it 




















you will discover it can hop. 
But if you are a real scout 











and able to do,real work with real 








tools, build yourself a Uni runner, 
sometimes called a cake eater, that 
is, a sled with one runner, Fig. 10. 








Make the runner, Fig. 15 of an inch 
and a half board and about the 
length of ordinary skis, possibly 
a little shorter. Saw the line, F. G. 
Fig. 15, with a cross cut saw, then 
saw the line G H with a rip saw, 
then saw the line J K, taking off the piece J K H, after 
which saw along the dotted line L M and N O, then with 
a draw knife, a chisel or a good sharp big-bladed pocket 
knife, whittle out the end of the runner as shown by the 
dotted lines, and as depicted by Fig. 10. Fig. 14 shows 
the seat board, this should be about nineteen or twenty 
inches long and about eight inches wide, Figs. 10, 11 and 
14. Next take a piece of one and a half inch board, Fig. 
12, saw the dotted lines E and E, to the points D and D, 
then saw the lines X D, as shown on Fig. 12, this will 
cut a notch E D X, out of your block on each side, now 
saw down from C to D, on each side, and you will have 
a piece of wood shaped as R is in Fig. 10. 

With two large screws at Y and Y, screw R fast to S, 
set it a little abaft the center of the runner, then take an- 
other piece of one half inch wood, Fig. 13, and saw the 
line A B so as to make the two stilt blocks P and P, 
Figs. 10, 11 and 13, screw the P blocks to the R piece, 
Fig. 11, and the seat Q to the R piece and the P blocks, 
Fig. 11, your runner is now complete, but to make it run 
faster and slicker over the snow it should have a half 
round piece of iron fastened to the bottom of the S run- 
ner, Fig. 17. 

There! You are ready for all kinds of real fun, and if 











FOR SEA SCOUTS 


be rummaging over some old papers that I found in 
an ancient hair trunk all studded with brass nails, 
I discovered the fragments of a log book kept by one Dr. 
Pit, the said Dr. Pit was the spokesman of the mutineers 
on the American ship Martin. They removed the Cap- 
tain of the ship and placed the mate in command. 

This manuscript was found in the attic of an an- 
cient house at Cow-neck, Long Island, on the Bogart 
estate. Unfortunately the account of the mutiny itself 
is missing, but there is a complete entry made on Jan- 
uary 11th, 1795, when the ship was crossing the “line”, 
describing in detail the rough and coarse manner in 
which the sailors initiated the men who had never be- 
fore crossed the line. 

Here is the literal account written at the time by Old 
Dr. Pit, whoever he might have been, and I will give it 
to you just as it appears in the faded manuscript. 

“A most charming morning; the sun very powerful 
indeed; this day our Commander informed the men 
we had got to the half way house; meaning halfway 

(Concluded on Page 45) 
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Pops of Popular Science 








When Water Runs Up Hill 


ROM the days when we built a dam across some 
creek all boys find the study of hydraulics 
very fascinating. Water can be made to do many 
surprising things. For thousands of years engineers 
have been trying to make water lift itself by its own 
weight, or the force with which it flows. It is only 
today, however, that a plan has been discovered which 
utilizes the slow quiet flow of creeks and rivers to 
pump water to any altitude desired. The new inven- 
tion which is surprisingly simple makes it possible to 
harness countless streams all over the world, and utilize 
the enormous power which has been going to waste. 
The flow of water is made to compress air, which in 
turn lifts a smaller volume of water slightly, and by 
continuing this operation, water can be raised hundreds 
of feet. The hydraughtomat, as the new device is 
called, works automatically, and once set in motion 
will run indefinitely. So great an authority in science 
as Sir Oliver Lodge says that the hydraughtomat is 
one of the most important inventions of all time. The 
United States Government is at present building one of 
these hydraughtomats at Washington. 
Sky Light Houses 
MERICA’S first air lighthouse has recently been 
set up at the Naval Station at Hampton Roads. 
It is set atop a steel tower one hundred feet in height 





This smiling parachute tester is a nineteen year old boy 


The Parachute Tester 


HERE is probably no more hazardous work in the 

world than that of the young men who test parachutes. 
They go aloft in airplanes with parachutes firmly attached 
to them, and when several thousand feet in the air jump off 
into space. As a rule they drop for several hundred feet 
before the parachute opens, when their fall is checked and 
they float slowly down to earth. Should the parachute 
fail to open they would of course be dashed to earth with 
great violence. The youth shown in the accompanying 
illustration has made these tests for months without acci- 
dent. He is an official tester for the Army and has carried 
out these perilous experiments both in France and the 
United States. The first few seconds of his fall he admits 
are exciting, but when the parachute opens the sensation 
of floating down to earth is very pleasant. 


Twenty Inch Men 


‘THE Jivaro Indians of Ecuador, South America, for 
centuries have made mummies more remarkable in their 
way than those of ancient Egypt. When the process is 
complete the body of the average man, who is upwards of 
six feet in height, is reduced to a pygmy a little more 
than two feet long. The shrunken man shown in the 
accompanying illustration measures but twenty-seven 
inches. The bones are first softened and then removed, 
and the body dried by stones heated in fires. A great 
many heads thus prepared have been found which are no 
larger than a man’s fist. A remarkable collection of 
these has recently been brought to the United States and 
placed in the Museum of the American Indian in New 
York. 


$30,000 Toy Ships 


HE building of toy ships or models of the famous 

vessels of the past has become a fine art. Every detail 
of the beautiful vessels of past centuries, even to the 
ropes of the rigging, are copied by men who spend their 
lives in the work. The finest model 
of this kind ever built which mea- 
sures sixty inches in length cost 
more than $30,000 to construct and 
decorate and fifty men labored for 
three years on the work. Many 
of these ship models cost thou- 
sands of dollars. The hulls of the 
beautiful little craft are laid down 
exactly as in a shipyard, and the 


frame work built up as in the 
original. Skillful wood carvers 
are then employed to reproduce 


the wonderful decorations of the 
original ships. Last of all, ex- 
perienced ships’ riggers place the 
ropes or rather threads in posi- 
tion which are as delicate as lace. 
The great ships of the 16th cen- 
tury were wonderful as works of 
art, and the models of them give 
as much pleasure as beautiful 
paintings or statues. 


thousand dollars 





Many of these tiny ships cost several 
1 each and one 
which took three years to build cost $30,000 


like an ordinary lighthouse, but its construction is 
quite different.. It is designed to be visible from any 
point in the sky above it or below it, while the warning 
lights along our coast are 
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half trying. 
When it is 
really in a 
hurry it can 
fly at the rate 
of 160 feet a 
second or about 
a mile in thir- 
ty three sec- 
onds, which is 
110 miles an 
hour. Little 
wonder that we 
can’t surprise 
him. A fly is 
much more in- 
telligent than 
a bee, although 
it is not gen- 
erally given the 
credit for it. 
It is calculated 
that the fly can think 100 times faster than a man. Its 
ability to take care of itself is largely due to its eyes. 
Each of its great compound eyes contain thousands of 
little eyes, each provided with separate lenses to magnify 
objects close at hand. On top of its head are set three 
larger eyes for long distance observation. An ordinary 
female fly lays about 500 eggs which will produce other 
full grown flys in about ten days. 




















A land lighthouse for airplanes 





of course merely visible to 
the ship at sea which are 
all on the same plane. It 
will be understood that the 
most powerful sea light- 
house would be of little 
use to an airplane flying 
above them. It is planned 
to install these new land 
lighthouses at intervals of 
thirty miles on the air 
routes used by airplanes 
flying at night. In this 
way they can be guided 
across the continent on 
dark nights with perfect 
accuracy. Such lights are 
already used in Europe 
notably in France with 
great success. This lighted 
airway will make it pos- 
sible to reduce the time 
now required for carrying 
the aero mails from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific 
coast. 


A Seasick Machine 


HE old mystery of the cause of seasickness may be 

solved by an ingenious machine built by French scien- 
tists to analyze the causes of its ancient malady. The 
apparatus is intended to make such animals as rabbits, 
chickens, guineapigs, and pigeons extremely seasick on 
dry land. The animals used in the test are confined in 
cages at either end of the device similar to the familiar 
see-saw. An electrical device is used to give the cages in 
which the animals are imprisoned 
exactly the same tossing about they 
would receive on the deck of the 
ship in a violent sea. The move- 
ment can be increased at will. It 
was found that rabbits; chickens, 
and guineapigs are very good sail- 
ors and failed to show any sign 
of seasickness after spending six 
hours in this apparatus. Dogs are 
much more sensitive and at least a 
third of them succumbed much 
earlier. 

A Fly’s Intelligence 
VERYONE knows how diffi- 
cult it is to catch or swat a 

fly. Scientists have been studying 
these amazing little insects of late 
and have discovered the reason for 
its agility. A fly can flap its wings 
800 times in a single second. It 
can therefore fly at the rate of 
twenty-five feet a second without 








of normal size 


model 








Once this tiny figure was a human being 


Aerial Forest Patrol 

N ANY boys will remember when the 

pilot and passenger on an airplane 
were obliged to sit on the edge of a wing 
with their feet hanging in space. The 
newest form of cabin is very luxurious 
both in the machines used for passenger 
travel, and those flown for scientific work. 
The entire forward end of the cabin is 
now enclosed in glass with broad windows 
reaching to the floor, so that the pilot and 
others can look out in all directions while 
seated in comfortable chairs. This new 
form of airplane cabin is used by the 
Government in forest patrol work and for 
aerial photography. The camera or in- 
struments used are mounted in this bay 
window, so that they can command an 
uninterrupted sweep of the horizon. From 
any seat in the cabin of such an airplane 
a marvellous view of the landscape may 
be enjoyed. 

400 Years Ago 

HE second great quadri-centennial in 

American history has almost slipped 
past without notice. 








Our first chance 
to celebrate an 
event which has 


happened just 400 years ago came 
on the anniversary of the Colum- 
bus discovery of America. This 
year marks the 400th anniversary 
of Magellan’s famous voyagearound 
the world which made it possible 
to redraw the map of the globe. 
His fleet, consisting of five small 
ships carrying 275 men, sailed from 
Spain in 1522, to discover a south 
west passage to India. He had no 
idea of sailing around the world, 
but by following his nose or rather 
the prow of his ship, he found that 
the vessels would arrive at the 
port from which they set sail. It 
took three years to make the cruise. 
While in the Philippine Islands, 
Magellan took part in a war be- 
tween two rival kings and was 
killed, but. his company pushed on. 
Only one ship of those that sailed 
returned and scarcely a score of the 
men who had started out survived 
to tell the tale. 

The Country of Accidents 

OY SCOUTS do not need to be { = 

told that accidents are more The hydraughtoma 
common in America than in most ts the invention of a 
countries. Their services have famous English 

(Concluded on Page 48) engineer 
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The ‘BIG LITTLE BOOK”? For Scouts 
Fits a Boy’s Breast Pocket —Full of Scout Lore and Useful Facts 


New Official Scout Knife 


HE Boy Scouts of America have authorized the Remington Arms Company, 

Inc., to manufacture the new “Official Knife—Boy Scouts of America.” This 
knife is of solid construction throughout, and is built to meet the exacting require- 
ments of Scout work. Every Official Scout Knife bearing the Remington trademark 
must be equal in quality and workmanship to the master exhibits submitted to and 
approved by the U.S. Government Bureau of Standards. 


Comes In Two Desirable Sizes 


No. 1496 The size scouts have long heen accustomed 
to. An all-purpose knife for camp and 
rough usage. 





No. 1497 Somewhat smaller for greater pocket con- 


venience. Sturdy knife for home, school and SCOUT INSIGNIA—The Remington 
general scout use. Arms Company, Inc., are authorized and 


licensed by the Boy Scouts of America to 
use the Official Scout Insignia and the Boy 


Scout to “BE PREPARED” both on 
Both The Same Pr 1ce — $1.50 the Sar dnd and the handle of dhe tena. 


Mail Orders Shipped PROMPTLY.. All OFFICI AL Scout Equipment Obtainable At Our ARCADE STORE 
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This smiling parachute tester is a nineteen year old boy 


The Parachute Tester 


HERE is probably no more hazardous work in the 

world than that of the young men who test parachutes. 
They go aloft in airplanes with parachutes firmly attached 
to them, and when several thousand feet in the air jump off 
into space. As a rule they drop for several hundred feet 
before the parachute opens, when their fall is checked and 
they float slowly down to earth. Should the parachute 
fail to open they would of course be dashed to earth with 
great violence. The youth shown in the accompanying 
illustration has made these tests for months without acci- 
dent. He is an official tester for the Army and has carried 
out these perilous experiments both in France and the 
United States. The first few seconds of his fall he admits 
are exciting, but when the parachute opens the sensation 
of floating down to earth is very pleasant. 


Twenty Inch Men 


HE Jivaro Indians of Ecuador, South America, for 

centuries have made mummies more remarkable in their 
way than those of ancient Egypt. When the process is 
complete the body of the average man, who is upwards of 
six feet in height, is reduced to a pygmy a little more 
than two feet long. The shrunken man shown in the 
accompanying illustration measures but twenty-seven 
inches. The bones are first softened and then removed, 
and the body dried by stones heated in fires. A great 
many heads thus prepared have been found which are no 
larger than a man’s fist. A remarkable collection of 
these has recently been brought to the United States and 
placed in the Museum of the American Indian in New 
York. 


$30,000 Toy Ships 


HE building of toy ships or models of the famous 

vessels of the past has become a fine art. Every detail 
of the beautiful vessels of past centuries, even to the 
ropes of the rigging, are copied by men who spend their 
lives in the work. The finest model 
of this kind ever built which mea- 
sures sixty inches in length cost 
more than $30,000 to construct and 
decorate and fifty men labored for 
three years on the work. Many 
of these ship models cost * thou- 
sands of dollars. The hulls of the 
beautiful little craft are laid down 
exactly as in a shipyard, and the 
frame work built up as in the 
original. Skillful wood carvers 
are then employed to reproduce 
the wonderful decorations of the 
original ships. Last of all, ex- 
perienced ships’ riggers place the 
ropes or rather threads in posi- 
tion which are as delicate as lace 
The great ships of the 16th cen- 
tury were wonderful as works of 
art, and the models of them give 
as much pleasure as beautiful 
paintings or statues. 








Many of these tiny ships cost several 
thousand dollars each and one 
which took three years to build cost $30,000 


When Water Runs Up Hill 


ROM the days when we built a dam across some 
creek all boys find the study of hydraulics 
very fascinating. Water can be made to do many 
surprising things. For thousands of years engineers 
have been trying to make water lift itself by its own 
weight, or the force with which it flows. It is only 
today, however, that a plan has been discovered which 
utilizes the slow quiet flow of creeks and rivers to 
pump water to any altitude desired. The new inven- 
tion which is surprisingly simple makes it possible to 
harness countless streams all over the world, and utilize 
the enormous power which has been going to waste. 
The flow of water is made to compress air, which in 
turn lifts a smaller volume of water slightly, and by 
continuing this operation, water can be raised hundreds 
of feet. The hydraughtomat, as the new device is 
called, works automatically, and once set in motion 
will run indefinitely. So great an authority in science 
as Sir Oliver Lodge says that the hydraughtomat is 
one of the most important inventions of all time. The 
United States Government is at present building one of 
these hydraughtomats at Washington. 
Sky Light Houses 
MERICA’S first air lighthouse has recently been 
set up at the Nayal Station at Hampton Roads. 
It is set atop a steel tower one hundred feet in height 
like an ordinary lighthouse, but its construction is 
quite different.. It is designed to be visible from any 
point in the sky above it or below it, while the warning 
lights along our coast are 
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half trying. 
When it is 
really in a 
hurry it can 
fly at the rate 
of 160 feet a 
second or about 
a mile in thir- 
ty three sec- 
onds, which is 
110 miles an 
hour. Little 
wonder that we 
can’t surprise 
him. A fly is 
much more in- 
telligent than 
a bee, although 
it is not gen- 
erally given the 
credit for it. 
It is calculated 
that the fly can think 100 times faster than a man. Its 
ability to take care of itself is largely due to its eyes. 
Each of its great compound eyes contain thousands of 
little eyes, each provided with separate lenses to magnify 
objects close at hand. On top of its head are set three 
larger eyes for long distance observation. An ordinary 
female fly lays about 500 eggs which will produce other 
full grown flys in about ten days. 











A land lighthouse for airplanes 





of course merely visible to 
the ship at sea which are 
all on the same plane. It 
will be understood that the 
most powerful sea light- 
house would be of little 
use to an airplane flying 
above them. It is planned 
to install these new land 
lighthouses at intervals of 





thirty miles on the air 
routes used by airplanes 
flying at night. In this 
way they can be guided 
across the continent on 
dark nights with perfect 
accuracy. Such lights are 
already used in Europe 
notably in France with 


great success. This lighted 
airway will make it pos- 
sible to reduce the time 
now required for carrying 
the aero mails from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific 
coast. 


A Seasick Machine 


HE old mystery of the cause of seasickness may be 

solved by an ingenious machine built by French scien- 
tists to analyze the causes of its ancient malady. The 
apparatus is intended to make such animals as rabbits, 
chickens, guineapigs, and pigeons extremely seasick on 
dry land. The animals used in the test are confined in 
cages at either end of the device similar to the familiar 
see-saw. An electrical device is used to give the cages in 
which the animals are imprisoned 
exactly the same tossing about they 
would receive on the deck of the 
ship in a violent sea. The move- 
ment can be increased at will. It 
was found that rabbits; chickens, 
and guineapigs are very good sail- 
ors and failed to show any sign 
of seasickness after spending six 
hours in this apparatus. Dogs are 
much more sensitive and at least a 
third of them succumbed much 
earlier. 

A Fly’s Intelligence 
VERYONE knows how diffi- 
cult it is to catch or swat a 

fly. Scientists have been studying 
these amazing little insects of late 
and have discovered the reason for 
its agility. A fly can flap its wings 
800 times in a single second. It 
can therefore fly at the rate of 
twenty-five feet a second without 


of normal size 


model 








Once this tiny figure was a human being 


happened just 400 years ago came 


Aerial Forest Patrol 

N ANY boys will remember when the 

pilot and passenger on an airplane 
were obliged to sit on the edge of a wing 
with their feet hanging in space. The 
newest form of cabin is very luxurious 
both in the machines used for passenger 
travel, and those flown for scientific work. 
The entire forward end of the cabin is 
now enclosed in glass with broad windows 
reaching to the floor, so that the pilot and 
others can look out in all directions while 
seated in comfortable chairs. This new 
form of airplane cabin is used by the 
Government in forest patrol work and for 
aerial photography. The camera or in- 
struments used are mounted in this bay 
window, so that they can command an 
uninterrupted sweep of the horizon. From 
any seat in the cabin of such an airplane 
a marvellous view of the landscape may 
be enjoyed. 

400 Years Ago 

HE second great quadri-centennial in 

American history has almost slipped 
past without notice. 
Our first chance 
to celebrate an 
event which has 





on the anniversary of the Colum- 
bus discovery of America. This 
year marks the 400th anniversary 
of Magellan’s famous voyagearound 
the world which made it possible 
to redraw the map of the globe. 
His fleet, consisting of five small 
ships carrying 275 men, sailed from 
Spain in 1522, to discover a south 
west passage to India. He had no 
idea of sailing around the world, 
but by following his nose or rather 
the prow of his ship, he found that 
the vessels would arrive at the 
port from which they set sail. It 
took three years to make the cruise. 
While in the Philippine Islands, 
Magellan took part in a war be- 
tween two rival kings and was 
killed, but his company pushed on. 
Only one ship of those that sailed 
returned and scarcely a score of the 
men who had started out survived 
to tell the tale. 

The Country of Accidents 

OY SCOUTS do not need to be — 

told that accidents are more The hydraughtomat 
common in America than in most its the invention of a 
countries. Their services have famous English 

(Concluded on Page 48) engineer 
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Yours The “BIG LITTLE BOOK”? For Scouts 
N OW Fits a Boy’s Breast Pocket —Full of Scout Lore and Useful Facts 


New Official Scout Knife 


HE Boy Scouts of America have authorized the Remington Arms Company, 
| Inc., to manufacture the new “Official Knife—Boy Scouts of America.” This 
| knife is of solid construction throughout, and is built to meet the exacting require- 
| ments of Scout work. Every Official Scout Knife bearing the Remington trademark 
must be equal in quality and workmanship to the master exhibits submitted to and 
approved by the U.S. Government Bureau of Standards. 





| Comes In Two Desirable Sizes 


a 


No. 1496 The size scouts have long heen accustomed 
to. An all-purpose knife for camp and 
rough usage. 





No. 1497 Somewhat smaller for greater pocket con- 
venience. Sturdy knife for home, school and 


general scout use SCOUT INSIGNIA—The Remington 


Arms Company, Inc., are authorized and 
licensed by the Boy Scouts of America to 
use the Official Scout Insignia and the Boy 


: Scout motto “BE PREPARED” both 
Both The Same P rice —— $1.50 the teat tate and the handle of the knife. 





Mail Orders Shipped PROMPTLY. All OFFICIAL Scout Equipment Obtainable At Our ARCADE STORE 





BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA—NATIONAL SUPPLY DEPT.—200 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


JANUARY FILM FLOCK 


First Prize awarded to J. Easterbrook, Montreal, Canada, for his series of cat pictures 


(Contest rules appear on p2ge 54 ) 


THROUGH THE SIHOVETTE 
AN AUSTRALIAN ANT HILL RECRUITING CASTLE OF SAINT ULRICH MILTON FE LOWTY, Brome NY. & 


Ps aan THE SENTINEL Rouge Ja. GDMCAULEY, Brisbane. Australia  Xout £x.$.D. BOGAN, Ithaca,MY. oul ok7H Paul, Mulhouse, France 
y oul GIBBS MORGAN, Baton lausye, 


Bs “ ‘2 
c. svouLe, Whale Ran ay AT ‘THE MOHAWK INDIAN VILLAGE, SPRINGFI ELD, MASS. “Kitty, Kitty! 


CHAS. P. MENCLING. __ Aew sent , C.STOLLE While Plaines, MY THE. BELFRY 


AN INDIAN SPRING y ADEWT, Brussels, Belgium § 
PVA. C. WINTERS, Deland, Fla | : , Belgaum § 





“ TAKING SNAPS? — JUST A MINUTE — ALL RIGHT Now!” 
J EASTERBROOK, Martlreal, Canada 


h “7; SBE ‘“U’ CALLING ME” IN ‘OZARK POLAR CAVE. 
AVE, 
S  Stout EX. H.B.OGLE, Tucsort, Arizona, RL. BATES, Kassas Cty, Mo. 


RAPIDLY COOLING : SCOUTCRAFT 
HENRY MEYER Je, Rockdale Tax. ROLAND MaSICK, Syracuse N.Y. 
EVENING FLIGHT 
R.W.KENYON, West Muwton Mass 


ARKANSAS SCENERY 
CLARK WoobeN, Bell Buckle, Tererz. . 
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KNOW THE FUN OF USING THESE THINGS! 
GET THEM COST FREE 
FROM “BOYS’ LIFE” 











Read Every Offer Carefully 
Carrying charges to you are paid by us. 














Send all orders’ to Boys’ Life 
200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 




















SPECIAL SCOUT COMBINATION 


1. Khaki Web Belt. 1%” wide, gun metal Scout 
buckle and two belt hooks for carrying knife —_ 
when 


rope. (Give loose waist measure in inches 
ordering.) : ; 
- istle. Marked with official emblem. By 


this means Scouts can signal one another or call 
help in emergencies. 

3. Khaki Lanyard. Wear your whistle or scout 
knife on it. Lends a “snappy” touch to the scout 





Made of best quality braid, with sliding 
i knife. 


uniform. 
knot and loop for attaching whistle or. 

LL THREE articles given for selling only one 
new yearly subscription and 25 cents (a total re- 
mittance of $2.25). 





SCOUT BREECHES. Modeled full; have two front 
and one watch pocket; laced below knee. Given for 
selling two new yearly subscriptions and 5@ cents, 
(Total remittance $4.50.) 


HEAVY KHAKI SHIRT. Has loose fitting rolling 
collar, two Stanley breast pockets with buttoned 
flaps and embroidered ‘“‘Boy Scouts of America,” in 
red over right breat pocket. Coat style; standard 
khaki material. Given for selling two new yearly 
subscriptions and 25 cents. (Total remittance $4.25.) 









SCOUT AX 


The official ax for the Boy Scouts 
of America, stamped with the em- 
blem. Handy at every turn on hike 
and in camp. Made of one piece of 
solid steel, hand-forged and coated with a non- 
rusting finish. Hickory handle. With slot for 
drawing nails. Given for selling only two New Yearly 
Subscriptions (remittance, $4.00). Or for One N 


ew 
Subscription and 5@ cents. (Total remittance $2.50.) 





J 

WATERPROOF CAMP BLANKET. Wise Scouts 
never sleep on the ground without such a blanket 
under them. Single waterproof sheet made of finely 
woven seamless waterproof duck; olive drab; fitted 
with brass grommets, and ball and socket fasteners. 
Size 45x72 inches. Given for selling two new yearly 
subscriptions and 50 cents. (Total remittance $4.50.) 
LANKET ROLL STRAP. For carrying blankets, 
ponchos, etc. Three web straps with patent buckles. 
Given for selling only one new yearly subscription. 

(Total remittance $2.00.) 





FIREMAKING SETS 


Long the despair of 

Scouts who have had 
to make them for 
themselves with too 
often a_ scarcity of 
the right kin of 
material. Set con- 
sists of bow with 
thong, a 
drill, and drill sock- 
et. Notched fire 
board and package 
of tinder. 

Given for selling 
—<— = only one new yearly 
—= subscription and 25 
cents (a total remittance of $2.25). 


FOR ROUGH and WINTRY DAYS 


WATERPROOF SCOUT HAT. Goes well with all 
official garments and defies the heaviest rain. Flannel 
lined with ear tabs and chin strap.- Given for selling 
only one new yearly subscription. (Total remittance 





$2.00). 
COMBINATION PONCHO. Rain coat, sleeping 
bag, ground cloth and shelter tent all in one. Latest 


U. S. Army style; Double textured, olive drab bomba- 
zine with a coating of fine Para rubber between, giving 
exceptional wearing qualities under severest condi- 
tions. Size 45x72 inches. Given for selling ten new 
yéarly subscriptions. (Total remittance $20.00). 








THE GLOWNITE WATCH 
*“SHOWS TIME IN DARKNESS” 


A sturdy carefully made 
timepiece. 16 size nickej 
case. The hands and num- 
erals are coated with a sub- 
stance containing genuine 
radium. Guaranteed. Rigid 
construction and insulation 
insures timekeeping in spite 
of jars, jolts and rough 
usage. 

Given for selling one new 
yearly BOYS’ LIFE sub- 
scription (not your own) and 
$1.00 (a total remittance of 
$3.00), or for two new yearly 
subscriptions and only S@ cents (total $4.50). 








REGULATION KHAKI OUTFIT 


_ SCOUT COAT. With one of these smart appear- 
ing coats on his back, a boy has additional pride 
in being a Scout. Note the Stanley breast pockets 
and the roomy lower bellows pockets, the neat 
notched lapels, and the belted waist. Back has one 
central 2 inch plait. Has official buttons, “Boy 
Scouts of America” in red silk over right breast 
ocket. Tell dad and mother that this coat, and 
oreeches to match, are made only and always of 
U. S. Standard Khaki which out-wears other khakis 
and is as tough as cloth can be made. 

Given for selling four new yearly subscriptions. 
(Total remittance $8.00.) : 





CAMP BLANKET 


Official camp blanket, weight, 3% pounds. 
Stamped with seal. Exceptional wearing qualities; 
substantially made from good wool, khaki color. 


Size 58x82 inches. 
Given for selling five new {early subscriptions and 








25 cents. (Total remittance $10.25. 
SUNWATCH 

This wonderful Sun- 

watch made by the well 

known Ansonia Clock 

Company is known as 

“the tickless time- 

piece.” It’s a sundial, 


watch and compass all 
in one and so _ingen- 
iously designed that its 
beautifully finished 
brass case closes to a 
thickness of % of an 
inch and has no wheels 
or springs to get out of 
order. Dan Beard says, 
“I would like to see 
every Scout have one.” 

Given for selling only 
two new yearly sub- 
scriptions (total remit- 
tance $4.00) or sent for 
sending one new yearly 
subscription and 35 
cents (total remittance 
$2.35.) 
































A real camera with the reputation of 
the Eastman Kodak Company behind 
it. Makes a picture 1% x 1% inches. 
Loads _ in_ daylight with No. oo 
Cartridge Premo Film. It is substan- 
tially constructed, has automatic 
shutter for time and snapshot ex- 
posures. Its negatives are of such 
quality that enlargments can easily 
be made from them. Given for sell- 
ing one new yearly subscription and 
30 cents (a total remittance of $2.30), 
or sent without charge for two new 
yearly subscriptions. (Total $4.00) 








GOOD QUALITY BRASS 
CASE COMPASS 


_Eight-pointed, jeweled center. 134 inches 
diameter. Sent Prepaid for selling two new 
yearly subscrpitions at $2.00 (remittance $4.00). 
Or given for one new yearly subscription and 
50 cents total remittance $2.50). 








DELTA SPOT LIGHT ELEC- 


TRIC LAMP 
Latest thing in cme lamps. Has long distance 
reflector. A push of the thumb produces a power- 


ful round spotlight with a range of 200 feet. Aver- 


© to 4o hours continuous burning. Sold with- 


age 
out battery to prevent damage in transit. Uses 
any No. 6 dry battery which can be purchased 
anywhere. 


Given for selling only one new yearly subscrip- 
tion and 50 cents (a total remittance of $2.50), or 
sent without charge for two new yearly subscrip- 
tions. 











SELF FILLER FOUNTAIN PEN 
Made especially for this magazine. The best. Salz-made pen we 
have ever co able to offer, complete with slip clip. Fills by pressing 
coin or pencil in slot in side of barrel. 14 carat gold pen point. Fully 


aranteed for service. res i 
Given for selling one new yearly subscription (remittance $2.00). 








SCOUT NAME KNIFE 


The manufacturers of the famous ‘“Keen-Kutter” 


cutlery goohe this 
LIFE. It is 2% inches long. y an in- 
genious proces your name and address is printed on ithe handle Mg 
is no danger of your losing it. The “Name on Knife” has two — os 
superior “Keen-Kutter” quality steel and is an exceptional knife i 
(a total 


every respect. 
ly sub- 


knife especially for BOYS’ 


Given for selling one new yearly subscription and 30 cents 








remittance of $2.30), or sent without charge for two new year 
scriptions. (Total remittance $4.00). 


“EASY COURSE IN HOME RADIO” 
Written by Famous Radio Engineers 
Mad. Com. Senten Chit of Manel Case, 0.9. & 
aj. n.Squier 4 rps, U. 5. A. . 
The fact that ‘this ——_ is approved by Major General Squier gout 
its value. Major General Squier, Chief of the United oe gna 
Corps, has, more than any other one man, contributed to t A aoe 
success of the wireless telephone in this country. You do - ee 
to buy an expensive outfit. This simple, complete, emazingsy oer 
Course will show you not only how to operate any set you may ! — ‘all 
how to build your own, a good one, too! Seven easy lessons giv ng 
the information you need. 





Given without 
charge if you 
send three new 
yearly subscrip- 
tions for BOYS’ 
LIFE for one 
year (total re- 
mittance 

Given for 
$0 cents if you 
send two new 
yearly subscrip- 
tions (total re- 
mittance $4.50). 
Given for only 
$1.00 if you send 
one new yearly 
subscription (to- 
tal remittc~ se 





only 








These articles are given for securing new yearly subscriptions, which must not be your own or any renewal of present subscription 
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any one of the wreckers had. The reali- 
zation made him feel almost ashamed 
of himself and gritting his teeth he spat 
on his hands and prepared once more to 
wade into the wreckage with the rest of 
them. 


UT before he bent to his task, Big 

Tim Crowley, who had been climbing 
over the wreckage jumped down from the 
slanting roof of a partly crushed car almost 
alongside of him. Jimmy noticed that 
there was a strange look on the face of 
the big boss, as he spoke to Tracy the 
conductor who was prying a stubborn mass 
with a crowbar. 

“Tracy, you sure none o’ your crew was 
caught in this?” 

“Yep, they're all accounted for. Why?” 

“Well, there's some poor chap pinned 
down in under that mass toward the other 
end and the fire’s movin’ up on him fast. 
I heard him groaning and I located him. 
He’s pinned down under an upended truck 
with almost a whole freight car piled on 
top of him. And t’ fire’s creepin’ in there 
too. T’ worst of it is he’s too far into the 
wreck for us to reach him with t’ derrick, 
before t’ fire gets to him and if we go 
digging for him we'll bring a whole pile 
of wreckage down on top of him.” 

“Great Scott, you don’t say so,” said 
Tracy standing up and looking troubled. 
“I know he ain't one of my train crew 
but he might be a hobo. Kahalan said 
he thought there was a ‘bo tryin’ t’ hop 
aboard when we left t’ yard at New City 
but he said it was too cold to go out and 
drive him off t’ bumpers if he did get 
aboard. Poor fellow. I'll bet that’s who 
it is an’ he got nipped.” 

Others including Jimmy had stopped 
working now and were listening. Jimmy 
looked off toward the other end of the 
wreck where the fire, undiminished in its 
fury, was eating into the mass of splin- 
tered wood work that had been perfectly 
good freight cars a few hours since, and 
shuddered as he realized the peril that 
the man was in; as he realized the horrible 
death that he was facing; pinned in there 
waiting for the flames to reach him. 

“Well, hobo or not we got to get him 
out if we can,” snapped Tim. “But t’ 
worst of it is he’s in about the nastiest 
place in t’ whole wreck. We can’t cut 
our way down to him because there’s a 
truck and twisted brake beams and like 
of that in the way, an’ if we go pryin’ 
around trying to clear things out to get at 
him we're liable to bring the whole mass 
slidin’ down on top o’ him and crush him 
to death. Anyway, come on fellows we'll 
see what we can do.” 

A half dozen men swarmed over the 
wreck in the wake of the burly boss 
and Jimmy went along with them. It was 
rough going over the mass of debris and 
the tangle of iron and wood seemed to 
grow thicker as they approached the point 
where the fire was raging. 

So close to the flames that their faces 
felt scorched, Tim Crowley stopped and 
got down on his hands and knees, and 
with his face to an opening between some 
timber that seemed to reach down into the 
heart of the mass of wreckage he shouted: 

“Hello down here!” 

Jimmy heard a groan, and then a far 
off voice call. 

“For goodness sake get me out of here 
or I'll be burned alive.” 

“How are you caught?” 

“I’m lying flat. Just pinned in by wreck- 
age but my legs are both broken I think.” 

“Legs both broke,” repeated Tim looking 
up at the rest. “How are we goin’ t’ get 
him out o’ here? We got to do it in twenty 
minutes or the fire will drive us away and 
roast him alive. Come on some 0 you 
men cut this opening larger if yout can, 
but be careful because it’s like a lot 
of kindling wood an’ if you get too rough 
the whole thing will slide down on 
top o’ him and crush him. See how that 
car door wabbles there an’ that hunk o’ 
timber is just held in by the end. It 
will crush him flat if it all goes down.” 

Two men started to cut away at the 
opening and Jimmy watched them for a 
moment. Presently one stopped as his axe 
clanked on metal and sent out sparks. 

“Ain’t no use here, Boss. There’s an 
iron bumper underneath wedged in so tight 
that there ain’t but a foot or so of room 
between it and that truck that’s standing 
on end. And if we try to move the bump- 
er the truck will fall right down the 
hole through the wood and smash every- 
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thing under it and probably kill the poor 
bo.” 


Tim looked at the situation and shook 
his head. 

“That's right. We don’t dare disturb 
that or the whole thing will go to pieces. 
An’ that hole ain’t large enough for a man 
t’ git down into unless—” he paused and 
looked at Jimmy. And Jimmy at the same 
moment got the same idea. He stepped 
closer and looked at the hole. 

“I’m smaller than the rest of you. Per- 
haps—perhaps—maybe I could get down 
and work my way into where he is if—if 
the whole thing don’t cave in on me before 
I get there.” 

“Bully for you. That’s sand all right,” 
said Tim, beaming with almost fatherly 
pride on Jimmy, “on’y you got to make it 
in a hurry and git out again before the 
fire gets much closer.” 

Jimmy paused a moment to consider. 

“Suppose he’s a big man. Then what'll 
I do? Can’t get him through that hole 
if he’s as big as you fellows are,” he said. 

“Well let’s hope he ain’t. Anyhow if 
you can get him up near that hole and 
climb out yourself, we'll grab hold of him 
and try and pry that truck and bumper 
apart long enough to yank him through. 
Then the whole thing can go to pot after 
that. It’s a chance all the way ‘round 
but it’s better than letting t’ poor chap 
be burned to death down in there which 
he will be in a mighty few minutes.” 

That thought moved Jimmy to action. 
He took off his heavy coat and his lighter 
one underneath. Thus stripped for action 
he stepped down into the narrow opening 
between the up ended truck and the heavy 
steel bumper, and slowly, cautiously let 
himself down until presently he found 
himself standing on something solid di- 
rectly underneath the almost tottering 
truck. In the semi-darkness of the wreck- 
age he took a survey of the situation, 
then shouted. 

“Hello, down there! where are you? 
I’m coming down to get you.” 

A groan and a feeble attempt at a call 
sounded beneath him and to his right. 

Slowly, cautiously Jimmy began to feel 
his way downward through the debris, half 
crawling, half climbing but always feeling 
first for a secure footing for he knew that 
to step on anything insecure might cause 
him to fall and his weight precipitated 
violently against the wreckage on either 
side might cause the pile to collapse and 
send the teetering truck and the heavy 
bumper down on top of him and the poor 
victim of the wreck below. 


i WAS almost painful progress, he 
moved so slowly, and it was a journey 
made hideous by the perils that were im- 
minent. Already smoke curls were’ being 
drawn through the wreckage, by the 
draughts down here and the semi-darkness 
now became shadowy with sinister flicker- 
ing light that showed between the jagged 
pieces of timber. Jimmy knew that the 
fast moving fire was not so very far off. 
It would be terrible to be pinned in down 
there himself and burned to death along 
with the man he hoped to rescue. The 
very thought made cold chills creep down 
his back and perspiration stand out on 
his forehead. And added to this was the 
terrible fear of being crushed to death 
under some piece of timber or steel work 
that a slip of his foot might dislodge. 
Jimmy had to exert all the will power 
he possessed to keep himself from any hur- 
ried action or any suggestion of panic 
for he knew that the slightest error in 
judgment on his part might prove fatal 
to himself and the helpless man somewhere 


down there below hith. 

Foot by foot he climbed downward. 
Twice he paused to shout and each time 
the groan and feeble voice that answered 
him was nearer. A third time he paused 
and called. Then. he waited. But no 
answer came. Again and again he called, 
and then with a shock it was borne in upon 
him that the man he was after had either 
become unconscious or had passed out 
while he was trying to get to him. Jimmy 
came nearer panic then, than ever before. 
He looked frantically about him and 
groped with outstretched hands hoping to 
come in contact with the man. 

Suddenly from above a flood of light 
filled the wreckage. Jimmy looked up 
hastily to discover that the wreckers had 
brought an electric battery lamp and were 
shining the rays down through the hole 
through which he had come. Eagerly 
Jimmy looked about him, searching, hoping. 
Then with a start he discovered a hand 
protruding from beneath a board just 
below him. Beyond the board he could 
make out the outlines of a painfully 
twisted body, inert and apparently lifeless. 
_With a shout to the men up above, 
Jimmy began to climb down again and 
presently he crouched beside the man. 
Hastily, eagerly he felt inside a flannel 
shirt. He was still alive but breathing 
heavily. As carefully as the limited space 
would permit Jimmy picked up the limp 
form and gathered it in his arms. Then 
he started to climb once more. 


| ad if the journey downward called for 
caution, the climb back made care even 
more imperative. Jimmy had to hope that 
each timber he stepped upon would bear 
double his own weight. He had literally 
to feel every step of the way. 

_And to add to the terrors of the situa- 
tion, smoke was drawing through the 
wreckage now in veritable gusts, and 
Jimmy could hear the roaring crackle 
of the fire close at hand. Indeed the 
atmosphere down there between the tim- 
bers was hot and choking with gas and 
smoke. He was tired too. Almost ex- 
hausted. Every step upward was an effort. 
His head bothered him. It seemed too 
heavy for his shoulders, and there was a 
s range buzzing sound inside. He won- 
dered vaguely whether he was going to col- 
lapse himself. He realized with a sense of 
horror that if he did he would be burned 
to death in ten minutes. That thought 
seemed to clear his head for a moment, 
and he climbed more hastily and with 
less caution, trusting entirely to good for- 
tune that he did not dislodge any of the 
wreckage. Upward he struggled. Pres- 
ently he found himself once more directly 
underneath the tottering truck with its 
heavy iron wheels. The opening was 
just above him. He saw eager hands 
reaching downward through it. He won- 
dered vaguely, whether the man he car- 
ried was too big to get through the opening. 
He hoped not. 

Somehow he stood upright and lifted 
the limp form toward the hands that 
groped through the hole. Then his burden 
was lifted out of his arms and he saw 
the apparently lifeless body with its gro- 
tesquely dangling legs moved slowly up- 
ward through the hole and disappear from 
view. The hands reached downward 
again and he reached up to meet them. 
A moment he stood there, and tried to 
master himself. His head was spinning, 
his eyes hurt and his lungs seemed burst- 
ing for the want of fresh air. He tried 
to think that the ordeal was nearly over; 
that in just a minute he would be out into 
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the cool night once more where he could 
gulp down great lung fulls of pure air. 
He exerted every bit of will power he had 
to master himself for somehow he knew 
he was slipping, that he was fainting; 
that he was on the verge of collapse down 
there underneath the heavy upended rail- 
road truck. And he knew that if he did 
collapse no help could save him from a 
certain and horrible death. 

In a frantic effort he reached still higher 
toward the opening. Cold hands touched 
his, slipped off, then touched again. One 
clamped heavily about his wrist, another 
reached downward and fastened onto his 
sleeve. He felt himself liited upward. 
Then he knew no more. 

Bl -argied Elliot came to with the feeling 
that there was something urgent he 
wanted to do, something he must do before 
he could rest quietly. He opened his eyes 
and looked about and after a moment he 
realized that he was lying on one of the 
bunks in the wrecking train caboose. 

Hastily he sat up and looked about. 
Across the car in another bunk he saw 
another man lying under blankets. His 
white face turned toward him and heavy 
eyes were watching him. There was some- 
thing hauntingly familiar about the face. 

The stranger spoke. 

“You all right now? 

“I’m all right, thank you. And you?” 

“I’m done for I guess. It’s too bad 
you went to the trouble and risk of saving 
me. I’m going to pass out any way. 
Something wrong inside my chest. But 
I'd rather die here than be burned to 
death down there. It was a heroic thing 
you did, boy. They told me all about it.” 

“It was nothing. I mean I—I—just had 
to do it, It was my job. Say, haven’t I 
seen you before? Haven’t I—say, I know 
who you are. You're Roderick Hammond, 
the—the—cashier of the First National.” 

“Know me ’eh in spite of my week’s 
growth of whiskers and my attempt to 
look like a hobo. Well you're right, old 
boy. I’m the absconding bank cashier, and 
the bonds are right here inside the lining 
of my coat. You had better take them and 
return them to the bank for me will you? 
And if there’s any reward you take it. 
I played in good luck up until to-night 
I've been hiding right under the nose of 
the police and newspaper reporters in New 
City for a month. Why I chose to- 
night to try and get away I don’t know, and 
why I decided to ride the bumpers of 
that particular fast freight I can’t guess. 
I suppose it’s one of Fate’s little jokers. 
Let me go just so far and then—bing, and 
it’s all off. I won't be alive in twenty-four 
hours from now, boy. I think a rib or 
two has punctured my lungs, so I want 
you to have all the glory of returning the 
bonds and telling the story. I—” 

Jimmy jumped down from the bunk with 
a start. Now he knew what the urgent 
thing was he had to do. Find a telephone 
and call up Boss Russell. 

“Wait a while, I'll be back. Got to find 
a ’phone and get this all in to the Free- 
man,” he said to Hammond. Then finding 
his overcoat which they had thrown over 
him as he lay in the bunk, he slipped into 
it and hurried out of the deserted caboose. 

The first person he met was Tracy, the 
conductor of the wrecked freight. 

“There’s a signal tower about a mile 
down the track. That’s where I telephoned 
about the wreck from,” he answered to 
Jimmy’s query and Jimmy, fatigue for- 
gotten, started on a run down the track 
toward the blinking red and green light 
which he knew was the tower. 

“Where in time have you been? It’s 
three o’clock and the first edition is on 
the press,” roared Boss Russell when he 
recognized Jimmy’s voice over the tele- 
phone. 

“I—I—why—’” and then Jimmy told him 
everything in a wild burst of language. 

“Great guns! You don’t mean it. Wait 
—wait till I stop the presses. Here you 
give that dope to Sullivan the rewrite 
man. He’ll put it in type. What?” 

“Why—why—Aw say, Boss, can’t I write 
the story?” asked Jimmy. 

“Write the story! Why, boy, that story 
will be in type and on the street befcre 
you get started back from the wreck. 
You write the yarn about the three legged 
calf if you have time, but stick on the 
job at the wreck there and come home 
with the crew. And to-morrow night 
I'll give you the choice of any assignment 
you want. That’s a good kid. Good-night.” 


Feeling better ?” 
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“TI no tief.” 

Kerr understood by that that Omo was 
innocent of the charge and that his inno- 
cence protected him from injury. Giving 
the problem deep thought he eventually ar- 
rived at a plausible explanation. An inno- 
cent person would plunge his arm fear- 
lessly and quickly into the boiling water 
and then as quickly into the oil, which 
would close the skin pores almost before 
the scalding could take effect. On the 
other hand a guilty person would plunge 
hesitantly and be frightfully scalded. That 
and the power of mind over matter was the 
mystery of Trial by Ordeal. If a medico- 
hypnotist can stick a postage stamp on a 
patient’s arm and raise a blister by telling 
the patient that the stamp is a blistering 
plaster, as has been done, why should not 
the power of auto-suggestion work the 
other way and save the arm from scald- 
ing? Might not that be the “fact and 
truth” which Herbert Spencer asserts to 
lie behind a widely believed and practiced 
superstition ? 

t was very likely, thought Kerr, and 
gave his mind to the problem of recovering 
the photo of his mother. Also his con- 
science was troubled over poor Tam. He 
was far from convinced of Tam’s guilt, 
and when he went over in his mind and 
memorized the articles he had missed 
Tam’s guilt grew more and more doubtful 
because of the nature of the missing arti- 
cles. Why should Tam steal a photo, and 
such a useless thing as the stopper of a 
decanter, a fountain pen, a cigarette case? 
Suddenly Kerr was struck by a thought 
that all the stolen articles had a bit of shiny 
metal or glass about them, the photo be- 
ing in a stlver frame. The thought came 


as the canoe beached at the station. A 
sudden possible explanation of the thefts 
flashed across his mind. Leaping ashore he 
ran to the house, with Omo at his heels, 
Omo saw that the massa was excited and his 
curious mind wanted to know what it was 
all about. 

Dashing into the house, Kerr called Chi- 
sky Wisky. The monkey swung down 
from-the space between the board ceiling 
and the corrugated iron roof, down through 
a hole left in the ceiling to ventilate the hot 
air caused by the burning sun rays on the 
iron roof. Pushing the table under the 
hole and placing a chair on it Kerr ordered 
Omo to go up and throw gown anything 
he might find there. 

With an agility that Chisky Wisky might 
have envied Omo sprang up through the 
hole, and after an exploring interval he 
began to throw down things—a cigarette 
case, the glass stopper of a decanter, a 
fountain pen with a silver band, and, finally 
the “spirit face” in its silver frame. 

Tam’s innocence was established. But 
why then had he run away from the Trial 
by Ordeal? It could not have been through 
guilty conscience. Then fright must have 
made Tam shirk the Ordeal. Evidently 
Tam hadn’t Omo’s simple faith in the 
power of innocence to save one from a fear- 
ful scalding. 

Thus thought Kerr, and saw that it was 
no more than his merciful duty to return at 
once to the Ibbidi village and proclaim 
Tam’s innocence and get Di-ibo to lift the 
Ju-Ju embargo on Tam and have the poor 
fellow brought away from his dreadful 
sanctuary. 

“Omo,” he said, “You must paddle me 
over to the village at once.” 
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fell to my lot, but the shot was a little 
high grazing the panther on the head just 
enough to knock it out of the tree. It 
had no sooner hit the ground than the 
dogs were upon it, but like the old female 
it soon fought its way free and dove for 
the bottom of the canyon, using practically 
the same tactics which the old one had em- 
ployed, but by this time the dogs were 
so wrought up by the many claw marks 
they had from the old one that they piled 
into the young fellow as he threw himself 
upon his back; while the fight was fast 
and furious yet the panther was unable to 
hold his own against the infuriated pack. 
The dogs stretched him out like a string 
and finally an old mastiff dog that we 
called Boxer sprang in and seized the 
panther by the breast while he lay on 
his back and with all the power in those 
mighty jaws gradually squeezed the life 
out of the animal, while the other dogs 
held its hind feet imprisoned and stretched 
far out behind. In the pack was one 
puppy less than a year old, which had 
got a terrible mauling from the old fe- 
male; this had made him somewhat cau- 
tious about getting too close to those 
terrible claws and he had contented him- 
self, while the other four dogs were in 
the thick of the fight, with standing a 
few feet away and barking; however, as 
the fight progressed the panther’s long tail 
was lashed out in his direction when he 
at once seized the end of it and set 
back with all his might where he yanked 
and pulled, all the while keeping a weather 
eye on those terrible paws which he knew 
were armed with such terrible possibilities. 
After the fight was over we skinned our 
panthers, took the pelts and reached home 
just after dark. 
HE writer knows of few cases where 
people have been attacked by moun- 
tain lions. 
gold in Trinity County, California with 
his partner, George Haner, the writer, 
one morning in July took his rifle and 
went out a couple of miles from camp 
where he killed a deer. After dressing 
the animal he put it on his back and 
started for camp. Coming out in a bit 
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e Mountain Lion At Home 
(Continued from Page 8) 


In 1896 while mining for placer ‘ 
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of open- country with a few scattering 
oaks here and there he stopped to rest 
under the shade of a big black oak when 
he heard the low growl of a panther. 
He was unable to locate the animal at 
once by the sound. His first thought was 
that the animal was on a branch of the 
tree but he found this was a mistake. 

The growl sounded quite near and as 
there was no underbrush he finally decided 
that the thing must be hidden behind the 
base of the tree which was only about 
ten feet distant. Quickly stepping to one 
side to get a better view he discovered a 
large male panther crouched low, fixing 
his feet on the ground like a domestic 
cat preparing to spring on a bird, ears 
flat back along the head, yellow eyes 
glaring, the end of the tail twitching from 
side to side. The writer quickly threw 
his gun up and without taking aim fired 
as quickly as _ possible, knocking the 
panther over. In a flash it was on its 
feet again and dashed away to the under- 
brush while the hunter sent two or three 
more shots after it. There was consider- 
able blood scattered along the trail but 
the hunter did not stop to follow the 
animal, but went on to camp, got his two 
dogs, came back and took up the trail. 
The dogs overtook the animal and chased 
it up a tree about a mile distant, where 
it was killed. 

Some forty or fifty years ago on 
Beaver Slough in Cross County, Oregon, 
an old man went out one evening from 
a little farm into the haw thickets and 
marsh grass to drive up the dairy cows. 
As dark came on and he did not appear 
the folks at the house began to get very 
uneasy and set out tg hunt him. They 
found him about sun up the next morning 
literally torn to pieces by a panther; a 
faithful old shepherd dog, which had 
accompanied him was lying by his side 
also dead and mangled. By the side of 
the old man lay a pocket knife with the 
open blade covered with blood, showing 
that he had made good use of the only 
weapon he carried. <A trail of blood 
was found leading away from the scene 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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Known as “the lume 
berman”, the energetic 
beaver is an engineer 
and builder as well. 
With his strong, sharp 
teeth he cuts down 
large trees, letting 
them fall across a 
stream. Afterwards, he 
builds a dam by piling 
on sticks and mud. 
With clay and twigs he 
P|] then builds “apartment 
al) houses” with entrances 
under the water. 
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COLGATE’S cleans teeth thor- 
oughly—no safe dentifrice does 
more. At your dealer’s a LARGE 
tube costs 25c —why pay more? 








Are you really at 
home in the woods? 


Do you know the trees? Charles 
L. Pack, President American Tree 
Association, has written a wonderful 
book. ‘‘The School Book of Forestry”’ 
—concise, interesting and  non- 
technical. 

Good scouts, boys and leaders, 
will enjoy reading about the friends 
and enemies of trees; how they grow; 
their importance. It answers many 
Questions people ask scouts. 

A valuable reference book for the 
Troop Library, or for a gift book. 
It will give keener pleasure to your 
days in the woods, because you will 
know them better. 

159 peges, liberally 
substantially bound, 

By mail, postpaid, $1.00 

On approval 
American Tree Association 
1214 Sixteenth Street, 

Washington, D. C. 
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Clean Teeth help you play 
—and work like a beaver 


Boys, like beavers, work best when they 
have good teeth. If a beaver loses his 
teeth he loses strength. And unless a 
boy keeps his teeth clean and sound he, 
too, will lose in health and strength. 


So a good scout cleans his teeth regu- 
larly—brushes them after every meal— 
and does it the right way. There is no 
need to scour themwith harsh grit; that 
may hurt the enamel by scratching it. 
‘‘Washing’”’ with a safe, non-gritty 
dental cream keeps your teeth clean. 


COLGATE’S CLEANS TEETH THE RIGHT WAY 
*6Washes’’ and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


Show your mother and father this advertise- 
ment and say that you would like a new tube 
of Colgate’s all your own. It tastes so good 
that boys and girls /ke to brush their teeth. 





Y CLEANS 

» TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 
Washes’ and Polishes 


‘3 Doesn't Scratch 
\Z or Scour 













THE OFFICIAL 
BOY SCOUT KNIVES 
ARE MADE BY 


NEW YORK KNIFE CO. 


WALDEN, N: Y. 
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No. 1 OUR LEADER 


Look on the shank of the blade 
before you buy for “HAMMER 
BRAND.” 


“Made to Cut and Stay Sharp” 




















Get the February Issue of Boys’ Life for the best lot of fiction stories you ever read. 
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“Oh man, it’s GOOD!” 
So mellow it melts in 
your mouth, u that 


/ "” 
ood aver’ 








$ 00 ‘MUSICAL 
20° — INSTRUMENTS 


GIVEN 


We have a wonderful new system of teaching note music 
by mail and to the first pupils in each locality we will 

give a $20.00 superb Violin, Tenor Banjo, Ukelele, 
‘Hawaiian Guitar, Banjo, Guitar, Banjo-Ukelele, Man- 
dolin, Banjo-Mandolin or Cornet absolutely without 
cost. A very small charge for lessons your only ex- 
pense. Pay nothing if you do not learn to play. We 
also teach Piano and Organ Complete outfit free. 
Write at once, no obligation. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
1815 Orchard St., Dept. 173, Chicago, II. 











To Boys Who Z 
Like To Draw & 


Turn your hobby into a profit- 
able occupation. If you like to 
draw, become a CARTOONIST. Wy 
You can learn cartooning at ; 
home, in your spare time. The Landon Picture 
Chart method of teaching makes original draw- 
ing easy to learn. By this method the Landon 
School has trained many boys who are now suc- 
cessful cartoonists earning $50 to $200 and morc 
per week. 
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Write for Free Chart 

To test your ability; also full information about 
the Landon Caurse and book of cartoons by suc- 
cessful Landon students. Please state your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL °¢i.teiana: onic 


Cleveland, Ohio 








You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


288-page Stammering 
Gnd 9 6 10 cents Lee re , rae S it tells “how. t 


cured — - a stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
438 Begue Bidg., 141 N. It. St., Indianapolis 











'Slim’s Adventures in 


BOYS’ LIFE 


ireless 





By Thomas N. Wrenn 





SSS] “O boy! I'm on,” 


shouted Slim, 





T THE first opportunity fj== 
Slim called again on Dr. |} 
Small, at the latter’s |) 

private office, in the high school. 

The Doctor greeted him cordi- | 
ally. “Slim explained how the | 
Scout Wireless Club had been 
formed and told of making the 
miniature wireless sets and of 
his plan to make a receiving 
set for the new organization. 


make a receiving set. 


wireless. 
about induction, transmission and receiving. 
the aid of his chum, Bobby Skinner he builds small 
transmitting and receiving sets and later forms a wire- 
less club which he calls the “S. W. C.” 


chosen to make the club radio set. 


Slim Barker has been unsuccessful in his efforts to 
He decides to begin over 
again and to learn something of the principals of 
By means of experiments he finds out 


club. 


quite forgetting the presence of 
the Doctor. “Just like two 
wireless stations. One is the 
sender—the ball that was start- 
ed with a push, and the other 
is the receiver, the ball that 
moves without being touched— 
‘resonance’ as you said. 


With 











“I am bothered about the coils — 








in receiving sets for I don't 
know just what they are for. And I want 
also to ask you about the pieces of tin in 
our little sets, and how it is we are able 


| to hear signals when we have no coils at 


ail. Every receiving set I have seen has 
a coil on it,’ Slim concluded. 

Dr. Small glanced down at the pile of 
examination papers lying on his desk. For 
a moment he appeared to hesitate between 
going on with his work of correcting them 
and giving his time to Slim. But the 
Doctor's interest in the boy’s endeavors ap- 
parently triumphed and he pushed the 
papers aside and turned to Slim. “All right 
Son” he remarked, “we will do our best to 
solve our difficulties. You are anxious to 
know what the tin plates in the miniature 
sets are for, and about coils. Briefly, the tin 
plates are ‘artificial grounds’. By that I 
mean they are substitutes for the real 
ground connections used in every-day re- 
ceiving and sending sets. The apparatus 
you made, both sender and receiver, will 
operate quite as well, if not better, should 
you carry a wire to the radiator or water 
pipe, thereby making a real ground contact 
instead of an artificial one. I designed the 
sets with the tin plate grounds on purpose, 
so you would understand and appreciate 
the parts the ground and aerial play in 
transmission and reception. 

“In many transmitting stations artificial 
grounds are really used. They are called 
‘counterpoises’. A counterpoise is usually 
made of many wires, parallel to the real 
ground and has some advantages in send- 
ing, over a true ground. For receiving, 
the real ground is generally better.” 

“How can I change the sets so as to 
make a real ground?” asked Slim, who 
wanted to be sure he understood and to try 
the experiment. 

“Cut the wire,” replied Dr. Small, “where 
it comes in contact with the tin plate and 
carry this wire directly to the base of a 
radiator and make it fast there. Do this 
with each station. I think you will find 
you can hear better than with the tin plate 
contacts. And now about the coils,” he 
went on, “provided you think you under- 
stand the ground connections.’ 

“Yes,” responded Slim, “I think I under- 
stand about the ground and the tin plates, 
and I am very anxious to hear what the 
coils are for. 

“A full explanation of the operation 
of the coils would require  consider- 
able study,” said Dr. Small, “but I will 
endeavor to explain their action in as sim- 
ple a way as I can. I hardly need tell 
you that a current of electricity takes a 
certain amount of time to traverse a wire. 
To be sure, this time is very short, for 
electricity travels at the rate of 300,000,000 
meters a second. Still, however short the 
wire, it takes a little time for a current to 
get from one end to the other. Of course, 
the shorter the wire the less time it takes. 
Now every time a high frequency current 
runs up and down a wire it radiates a wave 
in the ‘ether-—a wireless or radio wave. 
If the wire is a short one these waves are 
short also; if the wire is a long one the 
waves are long in porportion. But it 
should be remembered, in passing, that 
whether long or short the waves all tra- 
vel through space at the same speed. The 
difference between those radiated from long 
wires and those radiated from short ones 
is a difference of wave length, measured 
in meters, not a difference in actual speed. 

“Now, when a wire ts coiled it takes a 
longer time for a current to traverse it than 
when the same wire is straightened out. 
This is due to the fact that each turn of 
wire on the coil induces a current in the 


next turn, and this induced current tends to 
run in a direction opposite that taken by 
the original battery or antenna current. 
This reactance retards the flow through the 
coil. That is, it slows down the wave length 
of the original oscillations. Since this is 
so, it follows that when a coil of wire is 
connected to an antenna the radio waves 
take longer to flow from aerial to ground. 
Hence the purpose of a coil is simply to 
increase the electrical length of a wire- 
less system. By so arranging the coil 
that one or more turns may be cut in or 
out of the circuit we can vary the length 
so that it will. respond to the lengths of 
incoming radio waves. In a tuning coil 
the arrangement for cutting in and out 
turns is a sliding contact, called a slider, 
which is mounted on a slider rod.” 

Slim listened attentively to this explana- 
tion. “I think I understand about the coil, 
all right,” he said, “but what I still cannot 
see is why the length has to be changed 
at all.” 

“Iam coming to that,” replied the Doctor, 
“but in order to explain, it will be well for 
us to perform a little experiment. Come 
to the laboratory and we will try some- 
thing. I think the answer to your question 
will be plain enough when we have fin- 
ished.” 

Slim followed the Doctor to the big 
high school laboratory adjoining the Doc- 
tor’s office. There, the Doctor went at 
once to a cabinet and drew forth two leaden 


balls about the size of large marbles. To 
each ball was attached a string about four 
feet long. Taking another string Dr. 


Small stretched it tightly between two up- 
rights about 4 feet apart. From a point 
on this string a foot from one of the up- 
rights he then suspended one of the leaden 
balls letting it hang down exactly three 
feet. Then he took the other leaden ball 
and suspended it in the same way one foot 
from the other end of the string. This sec- 
ond ball hung down only a foot. Giving 
the first ball a push he set it swinging 
_— back and forth like a pendu- 
um 

“This expe riment is to illustrate the prin- 
ciple of ‘resonance’ or tuning,” he said. 

‘The ball with the long string may be 
likened to a long sending aerial. The ball 
with the short string may be likened to 
short receiving aerial, Observe that the 
swing of this ball is rather slow. Now I 
will start the second ball swinging.” 

Slim saw that the ball with the long 
string did not go nearly as fast as the ball 
with the short string. 


“Now please observe the next step 
closely,” said Dr. Small stopping both 
balls. “See, they are now at rest. Once 


more I set Mr. Long Ball swinging. Look 
now at the second ball, it barely moves !” 

“Of course not,” replied Slim, “because 
you have not given it a push.’ 

“Ah! there’s the point!” exclaimed the 
Doctor. “But see what happens now.” 
With these words he let Mr. Short Ball 
down to the exact level of Mr. Long Ball 
and steadied both so that they hung per- 
fectly motionless. 

Once again Dr. Small gave the first ball 
a push, setting it in motion. Then, almost 
immediately, a curious thing happened. The 
second ball began to swing, too, without 
being touched. At the start only a little, 
then gradually more and more. In a few 
moments both balls were swinging to and 
fro, keeping time like soldters marching! 
Left, right, to and fro! Dr. Small watched 
the growing look of understanding on 
Slim’s face as he stood attentively observ- 
ing the movement of the two balls. 





e in-in 

He is And they will not keep time un- 
less they are the same length. 

—* And that’s what the coils are 
for—to make them the same 

length. Its as plain as day. I'll say so—”. 
Slim came to himself with a_ start: 


“T er-er, excuse me Doctor, I forgot—” 

“That's all right, my boy,” said the Doc- 
tor smiling. “But really you know,” he said 
with a mischievous smile, “All that slang, 
as you call it, is rather an abomination, dis- 
tressing and all that—quite not the thing.” 

Slim looked at Dr. Small. He could 
not make out whether the Doctor was seri- 
ous or not. Slim rather suspected he was 
poking fun at somebody or something. 
Maybe he was. 

As the two experimenters left the labora- 
tory Dr. Small asked Slim if the answer 
to the “coil” question was plain. 

“T think so,” said Slim. “The two sys- 
tems, sender and receiver must be arranged 
to swing together—oscillate at the same 
periods. And to do this they must both 
have the same electrical length. And to 
make them the same length the receiver 
must use a tuning coil—because the re- 
ceiver has the shorter antenna. 

“That is right,” replied Dr. Small. 
“When I let Mr. Short Ball down to a level 
with Mr. Long Ball I simply lengthened 
the string. So also, when one adds a tun- 
ing coil to his receiving antenna he simply 
lengthens the circuit. 

Slim picked up his cap. “There is one 
miore question Doctor. How is it that we 
could hear with our small sets when there 
were no coils?’ 

“Oh! yes. I forgot that,” replied Dr. 
Small drawing the examination papers 
from his desk drawer. “You could hear 
principally because the wave sent out was 
a very ‘broad’ one. Moreover the lengths 
of wires in each set were about the same. 
The sets were not tuned but their electrical 
lengths were close enough to the same 
value to enable you to listen in. They 
may be said to have operated by virtue of 
the sheer splash of the spark.” 

Slim left Dr. Small with a hearty “thank 
you.” He knew now what the coils were 
for. At the village electrical store he 
bought half a pound of No. 22 cotton cov- 
ered copper wire. Slim was going to start 
on the club set. 

















(To be continued in February Boys’ Life) 
“Radio Notes 
Coupling—When the leads to the de- 


tector and phone are taken off the aiitenna 
and ground wires, the set is said to be 
conductively coupled. When no leads of 
this kind are taken and a coil of wire is 
placed close to the main inductance instead, 
the set is said to be inductively coupled. 
The two slide tuning coil is an example 
of a conductively coupled tuner. The 
vario-coupler is an example of an induc- 
tively coupled tuner. 

Interference—The tuning of a conduc- 
tively coupled set is relatively broad. By 
using an inductively coupled hook-up and 
shunting the secondary with a 23 plate 
variable condenser, interference between 
stations broadcasting at 360 and 400 meters 
may be largely eliminated. 

The Helix—The Helix cf a transmit- 
ting set corresponds to the tuning element 
of a receiving set. 

Acrials—The inverted L aerial posses- 
ses decided “directive” action. Messages 
are received best from Stations toward 
which the aerial points, the end of the 
wire from which the lead-in is taken being 
the “pointing” end of the aerial. 
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WHa‘T's 





YEAR? 


Happy New Year, Scouts, and twelve 
months of the best of busy times. The 
best way to be happy is to be busy and a’ 
good way to be busy in January is to be 
busy bringing in new scouts. The Anniver- 
sary Round-up is now going strong and it 
is hoped that there will be 100,000 new 
scouts in before the-closing date ot Feb- 
ruary 15th. 

Get busy in the round-up. Of course a 
fellow can’t get very busy if he allows 
Old Idle Five Minutes to butt in. Let 
the first sign of the lazy old scout be for 
you the frst sign of spring. Spring at him 
and wallop him stiff inside of four minutes 
and fifty-nine seconds. Look! Here he is! 
Spring ! 

January Winners 

Edward Lawler, Jr., Wisconsin; Weaver 
Nott, Jr., Texas; F. A. Reed, New York; 
Scout George Myron Baker, Utah; Harold 
F. Bennett, Illinois; William Strohrmann, 
New Jersey; Scout Walter Strait, Michi- 
gan. 


Ups and Downs 






“— 


“That umbrella of yours looks as though 
it had seen better days.” 

“Well, it certainly has had its ups and 
downs.” 





Storage 

Mistress: Jane, will you have the eggs 
laid in a cool place in future? 

Jane: All right, ma’am, I'll mention it 
to the hens. 

A Pig’s Time 

_Professor: What are you feeding those 
pigs on, my friend? 

Farmer: Corn. 

Professor: Don’t you know that if you 
feed it wet they will digest it in half the 
time ? 

Farmer: Now look here, I don’t know 
who you are, but how much do you think 
a pig’s time is worth? 

You Know the Rest 
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Visitor: How is your new man getting 
on? 


Farmer: Well, he broke two shovel 
handles yesterday! 

Visitor: Working so hard? 

Farmer: No, leanin’ on ’em. 


How Old? 

Try this on a friend. Ask him how 
old a child would be who was born on 
New Year’s Day nineteen “0” nine, if he 
lived till New Year’s day nineteen “0” ten? 

Your friend is almost certain to say a 
year. You will then prove him wrong by 
writing down: 1909 to 19010 is 17,101 
years. 

An Open Question 


Pts We? 


Professor of Physiology (discussing the 
brain): George, what does your brain do 
when you want to remember anything? 

George: It tells me to open my book. 
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LET ME Seg — 
GOT To DO ‘THIS 


THIS I've 
OH, YES ! . 


Acting Quickly 


Actor-Manager: In the next play I) 
shall give you a substantial rise. 

Actor: Oh, thank you, sir. 

Actor-Manager: Yes, in the third act a 
bomb sends you up through the ceiling. 


So Have You 


___ & be 


7. 





John: Have you heard the story about 
the foot? 
Billy: No. 
John: Oh, you have too! 
“Oh, say!” 
He: Generally speaking, girls are— 
She: Are what? 
He: Well, generally, speaking girls 
are— 
She: Are what? 
He: Generally speaking! 
A Catch 


George (to Tom, fishing): How many 
have you caught? 
Tom (airily) : Oh, I couldn’t count them! 
George (peering into can): Why, you 
haven't caught any at all. 
Tom: Yep, that’s why 
them 


I can’t count 


A Kneesy Way 








Scoutmaster (to troop) : How did I get 
my education? Dad used to take me 
across his knee. He made me smart! 


You don’t say! 


Mother: Where have you- been all 
evening, John? 

John: I went over to Dick’s house. His 
mother gave me some cake. 

Mother: And did you say, thank you? 
_John: Yes’m, and she said not to men- 
tion it, but I guess it’s all right to tell 


you. 
Or a Dry Battery? 


A scout who lives in a location where it 
rains a lot is interested in radio and wants 
to know if he should set up an umbrella 
type aerial. 


True 
Jack: My father hasn’t worked for 
several days. 
Jim: How’s that? 


Jack: 


Because he’s a night-watchman! 
Safety First 





Sahib, I saw a lot of tiger 


Native: 
tracks about a mile north of here—big 
ones too. 
Hunter: Good! Which way is south? 
Strong 


“Is that toy horse a good strong one?” 

_ “You bet! Jimmy’s had it a week, and it 
isn’t broke yet.” 

Painless Extraction 


Dentist (prodding a patient’s gum in search 
of a fragment of tooth): That’s funny, 
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(_ —_ ~ We'll GoBack 
~- Like the Wind 


George Haines and I rode our bicy- 
cles up to the Cliff House today. 
Looking down the slope I got a big 
thrill thinking of the long, flying 
coast we’d have going back. 
« ‘‘Suppose,’’ said George, “we didn’t 
have New Departure Coaster Brakes 
and had to pedal all the way down. 
We wouldn’t be feeling so cocky 
Vil bet.” ; 

I knew as well as George that New 
Departure makes ridingtwice asmuch 
fun. We came down like the wind, 
didn’t have to slow up hardly at all. 
We could have stopped in a few feet 
if we’d had to with New Departure. 

All dealers carry New Departure 
- A equipped bicycles or they can put the 
It $s free and you'll great coaster brake on the wheel you 
like it. have. 


NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Bristol, Conn. 
NEW DEPARTURI 
Pi ; 
~f " \ 
sy . 
a) eet 0, 
y REESE, 
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Send today for illus- 
trated story “* Billy’s 
Bicycle Triumphs.” 















I don’t seem to feel it. 
Patient (ironically): You are lucky. 











| Easy . 
to Boys 
Play and 
Fas Girls 
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to Quickly 
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Pupils of Kathryn Thompson, Los Angeles, Cal. 


" TRUE-TONE 
BUESCHER REN ONES 


The Saxophone is the most beautiful and the most popular of all wind instruments, and 
the easiest to play. Young people contemplating the study of music should begin with the 
Saxophone. ft is unrivalled for home entertainment, school, church and lodge. In big de- 
mand for orchestra dance music. . , * 

The First Three Lessons Free. You can learn to pay the scale in one hour’s practice 
and in a few weeks be playing popular airs. You can take your place in a band or orchestra 
in 90 days, if you so desire. Practiceis a pleasure because you learn so rapidly and you do 


not tire of it as with many other instruments. 
of the most wonderful Book on the 


Send your name for a free cop D 
Free Saxophone Book: S225phone ever published Tells you when touse Saxophone—singly, 
in quartettes, in sextettes or in band; how to play from cello parts and other things you would like to know. 


It illustrates and describes the virtues of each model of the Saxophone family. 
Possesses a tone of wonderful volume, yet very easy to blow. 
Buescher-Grand Cornet With a Buescher-Grand, you own an instrument similar to that 
ith which the greatest cornetists of America have made 








wi 
their reputations. 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 


—eenemeeie You can order any Buescher Ins' ment ond toy 86 dove ie rows eve 


i iil ae) Ey nes since cotemion i pactertee ated ay Sgr coat fae 
= . menis sent free. Mention instrument in which you are interested, 
’ BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CoO. 














Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra instruments 
1310 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
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BOYS’ LIFE 








If you ever were a real Boy Scout of America, you will 


| be one as long as you live. 

DON'T QUIT. 

DON'T LET YOUR MEMBERSHIP LAPSE. 
KEEP GOING FORWARD. 


Don't Stop until you are a Veteran, first a five year Veteran—then 
| a ten year veteran and so on forever. Then you can't stop—you won't 
want to—you are a scout for life. 


If you can’t keep up actively with your troop you can register as an 
ASSOCIATE SCOUT. Ask your Scoutmaster to read page 23 of 
your Handbook. 


If you can’t connect with a troop you can register as a PIONEER 
SCOUT. See Page 23 Handbook. 





| When you go away to school or college you can join a troop or a 
| Scout Club’‘if there is one, and keep active. If there is not you 
| you can start one. Anyway you can still carry on in your own troop 


| 
| 
| 
| as an Associate Scout. 


Register with the National Council the minute you are eligible to 
VETERAN RANK. You are eligible to this rank just as soon as 
you have completed five years of continuous service in Scouting. Once 
| registered in the Veteran Scout Association, you are a Veteran Scout 
| for life, authorized to wear the Scout uniform and badge of rank, 
| even though unable temporarily to give active service in Scouting. 
| There is a special badge of distinction for Ten Years of Active Service. 


KEEP ACTIVE UNTIL YOU ARE-A “TEN YEAR” MAN. 
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Once A Scout — Always 





ONCE A SCOUT ALWAYS A SCOUT 











If you have been all through Scouting, and are eigh-| 

teen years old BECOME AN ASSISTANT SCOUT- 

MASTER or an expert instructor along some special | 
line. They are very much needed. 


If you are twenty-one BECOME A SCOUTMASTER. The) 
need for scoutmasters is tremendous, There is no reason why 


you should ever stop Scouting. | 
Later on there will be a place for you as a trained Scout man, who has | 
come up from the ranks and absolutely knows the game at first hand 
as a troop committee or local council member, a Commissioner or Scout | 


i} 
Executive—real men’s jobs every one of them. 


DON’T QUIT. DON'T LET OTHER SCOUTS QUIT. 
DON’T LET YOUR SCOUTMASTER QUIT. DON’T LET HIM| 
LET YOU QUIT. 





The nation cannot afford to lose one boy or man from Scouting 
No boy or man once in Scouting can afford to get out of it. 


Whatever you do, don’t be a deserter. | 


If you must leave the troop and cannot follow any of the above | 
suggestions, then ask for a CERTIFICATE OF HONORABLE DIS- | 
CHARGE. If your record justifies it, you can secure it through) 
your Scoutmaster. If it does not, you ought to stay by the Movement 
until your record is such as to give you this opportunity to leave 
Scouting in an orderly and creditable fashion. 


The day is coming when the boy who cannot show a certificate of | 
service, indicating that he left Scouting under creditable conditions, 
will be ashamed to confess that he ever pretended to be a scout. | 





eee ~ 
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HE rules of the World Brotherhood 

of Boys were published in the Decem- 
ber issue of BOYS’ LIFE. Naturally, we 
should like to print them every month but 
frequently there are notes of value in con- 
nection with the organization that must 
not be withheld and space is limited. How- 
ever, any reader of BOYS’ LIFE can ob- 
tain a copy of the rules by writing to: The 
Secretary, World Brotherhood of Boys, 
BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. If you wish to become a mem- 
ber of the Brotherhood, look for the rules 
in this department in a back issue of the 
magazine (they were published last month, 
also in September, May, April, March and 
February, 1922) or write for a copy, read 
them carefully and comply with them. Do 
not write to the Secretary and ask that ad- 
dresses of members be sent you. Do not 
ask that letters be sent you. If you desire 
to open a correspondence it is your duty to 
write the first letter. Notes regarding new 
members are published in order to obtain 
for them such correspondents as they de- 
sire, usually in addition to the member to 
whom a2 first letter is sent. 





ROM Arkansas City, Kansas, we have 
F received a newspaper clipping which 
tells how the Scout Executive there is for- 
warding the World Brotherhood of Boys. 
The clipping reads as follows: 

“Never content with goals attained but 
always looking for something new that 
is interesting to do and helpful in broaden- 
ing the minds, Arkansas City boy scouts 
will soon make a start on the World Bro- 
therhood of boys idea that has been eagerly 
taken up throughout the country at large. 
Boys exchange letters on their favorite 
topics, interesting information about their 
native lands, snap shots of different places 
and occasions. [In fact, it is just an ex- 
tremely interesting correspondence between 
boys and one that is helpful and instruc- 
tive to each participant. 

“One boy in Arkansas City has already 
tried out the idea and is now corresponding 
with two boys in New Zealand. This boy 
is LeRoy Plumley. 

“If the idea grows, there might be a club 
formed here at the meetings of which each 
boy would read his correspondence and ex- 
hibit his pictures to the rest of the crowd. 
The idea is scheduled for introduction at 
the rally this afternoon.” 


ELOW is an extract from an interest- 

ing letter recently received from one of 
our active members in New York State: 

“The interesting books, papers, pictures 
and stamps, etc., received from these friends 
are worth a great deal to me. BOYS’ 
LIFE is a birthday present to my friend. 
This summer I have been engaged in my 
spare time collecting wild flowers (four of 
each kind) and have approximately 200 
different varieties. I am going to send 
one of the collections to England and one 
to South India in exchange for collections 
of wild flowers from my friends in those 
countries. Through my English Brother 
Scout I receive every month the Head- 
quarters Gazette and every 3 or 4 months 
the Jamboree. 

“No doubt you of Headquarters also see 
these papers. 

“T had to tell you of these things because 
they’re too good to keep.” 





N Assistant Scoutmaster, who is soon 

to become a Scoutmaster, wishes to 
correspond with Scoutmasters who have 
been successful with the Patrol System, 
with Patrol Leaders of successful patrols, 
with scouts who, as members of their 
troops, have taken a large number of 
hikes during the year, and with Eagle 
Scouts. The Chief Scoutmaster in North 
Russia is interested to receive communi- 
cations from scout troops. We _ should 
like to have some good letters from 
older scouts who can give him real 
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assistance. , A troop of Russian scouts 
in Tula desires to correspond with a 
troop in this country. Among other 
appeals for letters, one has come from a 
Polish Scout, a patrol leader who knows 
Polish, English and Russian. He wishes 
to exchange letters with an American Boy, 
if possible one who knows Polish. Another 
is from an attendant at the Veterinary 
College at Madras, India, who wishes to 
correspond with one who is a student in a 
veterinary or medical school. 





A SCOUT from Kursuk, Russia, writes 
us that he would like to correspond 
with a few older American scouts in order 
to learn about Scouting in this country. He 
says: 

“Would be extremely interested to know 
how are you working, what is state now of 
the scouting in America and have you 
enough literature. We have in Russia only 
one printed edition in Archangelsk, which 
come out not accurately. That is cause 
why we know about our Russia scout very 
little and only by letters, but about foreign 
scouts we know nothing. 

“Staff of the first Kursk troop scouts 
would ask you to send him some literature 
and if possibly some pictures, photographies 
as illustration your scouts life and also 
we ask you to keep up our correspondence 
by answer on this letter. First Kursk troop 
will send you all what he can. After re- 
caption your letter we will write you about 
crack of the scouting in Russia.” 





A SCOUT official in Prague, who was 
a Boy Scout in the United States some 
years ago, sends us several photographs 
of scout activities and a letter, in the 
course of which he says: 

“We here, in central Europe, living in 
such civilized countries that almost all the 
woods are parks, have a hard time to find a 
spot, where we could at least partly try 
to imitate the American organization, but 
we are doing everything in our might to 
spread the scout ideals among our youth, 
and the movement is growing strongly. 
Our Jamboree was a public exposition 
rather than a real scout camp, but never- 
theless in this labyrinth of camps built 
on Cisarsky Ostrov, there were so many 
attractions and so many original things 
done by the scouts themselves that the peo- 
ple, who came to see us, as well as our for- 
eign guests, could have gotten only the 
best idea about the movement here.” 





FORMER Scoutmaster writes us as 
follows: 

“Would be glad to correspond with Pion- 
eer Scouts in Ohio or other states to whom 
I might be able to give some helpful scout 
information. 

“The Pioneer Scout has always appealed 
to me because of his interest in Scouting, 
although he cannot attend Troop meetings. 

“T am interested in Nature Study, especial- 
ly birds, photography, camping and have had 
some experience along scouting lines as a 
Scoutmaster for three years. Would be 
pleased to have a number of Pioneer Scout 
correspondents.” 





TS Secretary of the World Brother- 
hood of Boys_ receives letters 
in many different languages from Poland 
and Russia. A good many of these com- 
munications are written in Esperanto. There 
is an Esperanto society in this country which 
publishes a little folder in regard ‘to the 
language, which is a surprisingly simple 
one to learn. The British Esperanto As- 
sociation publishes a little booklet, in which 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Robert Baden-Powell is 
quoted as saying: “If you want to use a 
secret language in your patrol, you should 
all set to work to learn Esperanto. Jt is 
not difficult. This language is being used 
in all countries, so that you would be able 
to get on with it abroad. The official book 
of ‘Boy Scout Tests’ contains the Esper- 
anto Grammer.” 








Here is the story: 

Bill Stevens bucked off tackle 
like a catapult. He could juggle 
Latin verbs and geometric “origi- 
nals” without blinking an eye. 

But Bill had a prejudice against 
soap and water. He wouldn’t 
“slick up” for anybody! 

Bill entered Dalmar College as a 
freshman last year, with high hopes 
of making a great record. He made 
the freshman team. He passed his 
first tests with high marks, But, 
with all that, he found himself, 
after a few months, an outsider. 

What was the trouble? Bill 
didn’t know and was too proud to 
ask. His friends knew, but they 
hadn’t the courage to tell. 

“Sure,” said Sandy McDonald, 
“Bill’s a darn good scout, but, con- 
found it! you can’t trail around 
with a fellow who won’t keep his 
hands and face clean and all.” 


to the question: 


‘What happened to Bill Stevens?” 


Contest closes January 10th 
Start to work right away! 


“No,” agreed Bish Miller, “but 
it’s hard luck, all the same. Wish 
somebody’d tell him.” 

Such was the talk that went on 
behind poor Bill’s back. 

Then something happened! 

What was it? Did someone tell 
him, after all? If so, how, and what 
did Bill say and do? 
stumble upon the truth himself? Or 
did he become discouraged and leave 
college? 


+ 
Think hard about this. Then 


write your answer in 100 words or 
less, and print your name, age, ad- 
dress and the name of this maga- 
zine at the top of the page, and 
send your manuscript to the Story 
Contest Editor, The Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ten prizes of $5.00 each will be 
awarded to the writers of the ten 
most interesting and original an- 
swers. Prizes will be announced, 
and one of the winning answers will 
be printed in the March issue of 
this magazine. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Makers of 


IVORY SOAP 


99% % PURE 


© 1922 by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 


IT FLOATS 


Did Bill. 
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Lack of High School training bars you from a 
Succesatal business career. his Dinplified and 
complete High School Course—specially prepared 
for home study by leading professors—meets all 
requirements for ing profs to college and the lead- 
professi 


ions. 

0 Nomatter what your business 
 Inclinations may be, you can’t 

es succeed without spe- 


aoe training. Let us give 
you the practical training you 

need. Check and mail Coupon for Free 

Bulletin, 

American School 

Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 

Dept. t H-19, _Chicago, 
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American School Be? Drexel H-i9. and S8th St., Chicago 
Send me full information on the subject hashed and hew 
you will — me win success, 
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Make Records 
As You Ride 


A Veeder cyclometer makes 
your bike keep track of the 
miles. Watch it register as you 
Tide; know how far you go and 
how quick you cover the dis- 
tance! Have something to 
show for each trip—your real- 
distance record on a 


CYCLOMETER 
Goes on hub of front wheel; 
easy reading from the saddle. 
Registers up to 10,000 miles by tenths of a mile 
then repeats. Sold by all dealers, or—send $1.50 to 
37 Sargent St 


THE VEEDER MFG. C0., Hartford, Conn. 
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Check the instrument in which you are interested, and 
send us your name and address. We will not only sare 
you money, but give you the SERVICE that can be ob- 
tained only from EXPERIENCED BANDMEN. 


THE DIXIE MUSIC HOUSE, «2%. CHICAGO 
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Recognized Leader for 26 Years 
USED BY EXPERT JUMPERS THE 
WORLD OVER 
A special Line for American Boys and Girls 
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MAKE MONEY AT TOME 


Saes can earn from $1 to $2 an hour in your 





time writing show c Quickly and 
easily i tecanel by our new, simple * “Instruct ogra; 
method. No canvassing or soliciting; we teach you 
how, guarantee you steady work at home no matter 
where you live, and pay you cash each week. 
Full particulars and Booklet free 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
52Ryrie Building Toronto, Can. 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Squabs are selling at highest prices ever known. 
Greatest market for 20 years. Make money breed- 
ingthem. Raisedinone month. We ship every- 
where our famous breeding stock and supplies. 
Established 21 years. For prices and full particu- 
lars see our big illustrated free book. Writefor 
ittoday, 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 
428 H ST., MELROSE HIGH- 


LANDS, MASS. 





































Roy Blakeley’s Funny Bone Hike 
(Continued from Page 17) 
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let's see if he’s asleep and 
we'll turn it around,” Harvey said. “The 
woods look the same no matter which 
way you go. Follow your leader.” 

He started tiptoeing over to the tracks 
holding his finger against his lips, and 
we all did just the same. I had to 
laugh, it seemed so funny. He kept sing- 
ing Follow your leader in a whisper. 

That fellow ought to be in my patrol, 
he’s so crazy. 


CHAPTER IX. 

WE Fottow Our Leaver 

HERE 

straw inside the little car, sound asleep. 

The funny-bone hike had been too much 

for him, I guess. Harvey got a stick and 

pushed with it against the rail right near 

the edge of the turntable. We had to all 

get sticks and push before we could budge 
it. 

It squeaked as it went around, the part 
underneath was so rusty. We brought it to 
one full turn so that the car stood with the 
long coupling at the opposite side from 
where it had been before. We thought we 
might as well let Pee-wee sleep a little 
longer so we went to a tree that Harvey 
knew about and got some apples. Then we 
went back and sat in a line on the edge of 
the car with our feet hanging inside and 
started eating apples. After a little while 
we began singing, Follow your leader, and 
that woke Pee-wee up. He “opened one eye, 
then he stretched his arm, then opened the 
other eye and sat up, staring 

“Wheredgerget thabbles?” he wanted to 
know, rubbing his eyes. 

I said, “Here, catch this and eat it.’ 
Then I said, “Scout Harris of the raving 
Raven patrol, alias the Animal Crackers, 
you have been elected by an unanimous 
majority to lead the funny-bone hike. What 
say you? Yes or yes? Do you know the 
way to Temple Camp?” 

“ fool knows the way to Temple 
he said, very disgusted like. 


“Come on, 


Camp,” 

“And you claim you're a fool?” Warde 
asked him. 

“I claim you’re a lot of lunatics,” Pee- 
wee said, sitting there and yawning and 
trying to eat an apple at the same time. 

“It’s your turn to lead,” Garry said. “Our 
career of glory is over and we want to go 
home.” 

“I'm tired of this crazy stuff and I don’t 
believe anybody here knows the way to 
camp,” Bert said. 

“This branch crosses the turnpike,” Pee- 
wee said. “Don’t you know the little wooden 


was Pee-wee, sprawled on the 


bridge where the tracks cross the road?” 

“Oh yes, the dear little wooden place,” I 
said; “how well I remember it!” 

“You turn left on the turnpike and go 
through Leeds,” the kid said. 

“Ah, but suppose the turnpike shouldn't 
be there any more?” Garry said. “Some 
strange things have happened since we 


started in a north southerly direction from | 


Catskill.” 

“That’s because you had crazy leaders,” 
Pee-wee shot back. “If you're sensible and 
want to go back to camp I'll show you the 
way.” 

“Oh we're sensible,” I said. 

“You're the worst of the lot,” he shouted. 

Harvey said, “My idea is, just like I 
said, to follow the track right along the 
same way we were going and that will 
bring us out at the turnpike.” 

“If the turnpike hasn’t been turned 
around,” I said. 

“We'll be careful not to touch it with our 
hands when we get there,” Garry said. 

“T'll lead you,” Pee-wee said; “it’s easy 
from here; I could do it with my eyes 
closed.” 

“If you'll keep your mouth closed I'll be 
satisfied,” I told him. 

“But it isn’t going to be any funny-bone 
hike,” he said; “I'll tell you that.” 

“Tt’ll be a backbone hike—straight,” I 
said. “There’s no place like home.” 

“Home is all right, it’s a good place to 
start from,” Harvey said. 

“Well then, take us home, I’m ready,” 
Bert spoke up. “I don’t want any more 
funny-bone hikes wished on me. Wish- 
bones are good enough, I’m hungry.” 

Sa Pee-wee climbed over the end of the 
car, and we all followed. 

“Follow your leader wherever he goes,” 
I said. 

“He’s going straight home,” 
said. 

“Are you sure you got out of the right 
end of the car?” Harvey asked him. 

Pee-wee was still kind of half-asleep, 
and he stopped and looked around. “Sure, 
we got in at the end where the coupling 
is,” he said. “Come on, follow me.” 

“You can’t fool Scout Harris,” I said; 
“not even with a couple of cups of coup- 
lings. Forward march, follow your leader,” 
and we started singing: 

Where’er we may roam, 
There's no place like home. 

Pee-wee. marched on ahead like a little 
soldier, munching an apple. 

Ta be continued in : ne Boy’s Lire 


Pee-wee 
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of battle and about fifty yards distant 
lying in the marsh grass was the panther 
which had died from the effects of the 
terrible gashes the old man had given it 
with his pocket knife. It is presumed 
the panther sprang upon the dog and that 
the old man went to the rescue of his 
friend and had mortally stabbed it, al- 
though it had lived long enough to kill 
both man and dog before expiring. 
Fp pee incident known to the writer 
of panther attacking human beings 
took place near the town of Scottsburg, 
Douglas County, Oregon. Two little boys 
had been out with a small bore rifle 
shooting pine squirrels and were coming 
home along a road that was graded around 
a mountain side. The day was warm and 
one of the boys had removed his coat and 
was carrying it over his arm when sud- 
denly a panther sprang from the bank 
above the road striking the boy with 
the rifle and knocking him down. The 
animal grabbed the boy by the clothing and 
began to worry him. The other, instead 
of running for his life, as many ‘boys, or 
even men, would have done, began to 
beat the panther over the head with 
his coat which seemed to frighten the 
animal and it left the boy and climbed 
the bank again and stood glaring down 
at them in the road. The one who had 








beaten the panther off with his coat 
snatched up the rifle and with a well placed 
shot in the animal’s head brought it tumb- 
ling down the road again. On exam- 
ination the panther was found to be 
very old and feeble and almost entirely 
toothless and hence was no doubt driven by 
starvation to attack the two boys. The boy 
was practically uninjured having only a 
few scratches where the animal’s pn 
claws had penetrated his clothing. 
| IS astonishing the distance a full 
grown panther in full possession of all 
his strength and power can leap at a single 
bound. The writer was once trailing a 
panther in the Trinity mountains on the 
Trinity river in California and there was 
about eight inches of snow on the ground. 
It was evident from the trail in the snow 
that the panther was hunting. The tracks 
were followed some distance when they 
seemed to end completely at a fallen tree 
about three feet in diameter. The writer 
was able to see every foot of snow within 
a circle of twenty-five feet in every direc- 
tion and there was not a break or a 
track in the snow anywhere. There were 
no overhanging branches where the pan- 
ther might have sprung into a tree. 
Finally the hunter discovered, fully thirty 
feet away, near the side of a big pine 
(Concluded on Page 49) 
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which they were now 


tions. In the re- slowly leaving the 
motest districts, | Jim Morse Among the Cannibals mangroves behind. 

wherever the word (Continued from page 15) One hour more 
has passed concern- we come along 
ing the blue uniform a SSS! —— Bioto,” said Awoto. 
with the red braid An hour more? 


that 
that man 
and save for actual conflict with the mur- 
derer or the cannibal who must be brought 
to justice, and those of his clan who found 
temerity enough to buck the “Government”, 

there was no opposition and great help 


it was known 
“behind” 


the red _ sash, 
Government was 


and 
the 


given to the “Savages in Serge.” 

While Awoto and his comrade would 
be a great aid in securing respect and in- 
formation, Vata, with his Mission con- 
nections, would mean much in the gather- 
ing of supplies and it was for this im- 
portant factor that they planned to travel 
between the Missions. 


The comrade of Awoto, called Bubuna, 
was on leave at Yule Island with his 
people and they picked him up by the way. 
The first part of the trip, up a small creek 
running into Hall Sound from the village 
of Bioto, was planned ‘in Afua’s lakatoi. 
Afua’s influence had persuaded the pick of 
his Elevera Village not only to make the 
canoe trip but to act as bearers, a job for 
which it was hard for even the Lieutenant 
Governor to find recruits. 


Natives had been known to prefer two 
weeks’ punishment in prison rather than 
undertake the toil of the trail. But their 
chief’s persuasion, backed by the prestige 
of Buri and of Jimi, both known to be 
wizards, backed again by visions of great 
reward and of adventures of which they 
could boast for the rest of their days, 
overcame the bearer question and gave 
them for each man who toted a load a 
warrior upon occasion. There was a spe- 
cial bodyguard who carried only lighter 
equipment and weapons for themselves as 
well as the carriers. It would take small 
time for the whole train to be changed into 
a fighting company. From time to time 
natives of the various districts would be 
recruited, if possible, but they started out 
thirty-four strong—twenty bearers, eight 
in the guard, two military policemen, the 
interpreter, Afua, Captain Burr and Jim. 
Four Eleverans came for the sole purpose 
of taking the lakatoi back to Yule Island 
where it would remain until the return of 
the expedition, the four leaving for Elev- 


era as soon as the canoe was shedded at 


Kairuku. 

They carried rifles for the skipper and 
Jim, besides the Martinis of the police- 
men. The two white men also had automatic 
pistols of heavy caliber. Afua had another 
strapped to his side though, with the chief, 
as with his men, it was doubtful whether 
they could do as much execution with the 
modern weapons as with their own. Even 
the aim of the native constabulary was 
known to be far from accurate. There 
was ammunition. ‘There were bales of 
trading goods besides the food and there 
was a careful selection of such matters as 
field glasses, thermometers, compass, medi- 
cine, fireworks, electric torch and _ bat- 
teries, a camera, and articles chosen from 
lists furnished by former experience and 
trimmed to the lightest. 

It was cool in the early morning as the 
canoe set out from the Mission Station, on 
Yule Island, just before dawn, with the 
waters of Hall Sound placid as a mirror, 
reflecting the magnificent panorama that 
held Jim entranced, range after range and 
peak beyond peak with misty valleys in be- 
tween. The call of it, the desire to see 
what lay behind the ranges aside from the 
all important object of their rescue party, 
was strong upon him, the spirit of wild 
adventure, the risk of danger, appealed to 
him and he looked forward to it all with 
eager eyes and tingling blood to his finger- 
tips. 

*Two hours paddling brought them to the 
mouth of Bioto Creek. The delta of the 


(Concluded from page 33) 
of our passage, when, if there are any 
passengers on board who have not crossed 
the sea, there is a certain ceremony which 
is as follows : — 

“Two of the men disfigure themselves, 
one disguised as Neptune the God of the 
Seas, the other as his barber. Neptune 
and his attendant appear as if they were 
just come on Board from the wide Ocean ; 
they hail the Captain, where he is bound, 
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Anabunga was a confusion of mangrove 
swamps and mud banks alive with croco- 
diles, moving sluggishly as the sun lifted, 
sliding down into the water as the canoe 
passed. 

There were shallows at the creek mouth 
over which the canoe had to be lifted and 
the men kept out a keen watch for logs 
that might change magically into saurian 
brutes with whirling tails and gaping rows 
of teeth. Then they were in deep, clear 
brown water, winding in curves between 
matted mangroves and nipa palm. Some- 
times a fallen tree blocked the course, 
again it was a mass of water-lilies, blue 
and red and white, making the air heavy 
with perfume that fought against the 
sickly smell of the mangroves. Here and 
there long bayous opened up in the coastal 
swamp. The place was alive with birds. 
The Admiral, in his traveling cage, looked 
askance at the strange feathered shapes, 
vivid in color, strange of form, skimming 
the stream, darting like flashes of light 
from great jewels, wading along the edge 
while, overhead, where the mangroves 
often closed in, so that they traveled in a 
leafy tunnel, parrots and cockatoos made 
the way discordant while, through all this 
Babel, the melancholy note of the wood 
pigeon occasionally penetrated. 

The Admiral, blinking and staring, try- 
ing to outface the racket, seemed to take 
all the bird-noise to himself, doubtful if it 
was meant for tribute or insult. He may 
have recognised something said by the par- 
rots, for he laid his head back between his 
wings and affected indifference though Jim 
saw that he was not asleep for he occa- 
ionally unlidded one eye as a flock of blue, 
green and yellow cousins of his flew down 
the tunnel with the noise of squeaky wood- 
en winches protesting at the last turn. 

Through the green twilight they pad- 
dled on, with the sweat running down 
from all of them, brown and white alike 
suffering in the steamy atmosphere as the 
heat of the sun sucked at the moisture. 
Every little while the mangroves would be 
less thick and the yellow, scorching sun- 
beams would strike and stab at them as 
fiercely as the heat rays from a molten 
furnace. The mosquitos were present by 
the million sounding their tiny horns, 
swarming insistently to the attack. Jim 
marveled how the natives stood it though 
he knew they were largely immune and 
were protected in a measure by heavy 
coats of palm oil. The Admiral’s cage had 
to be covered with netting beneath which 
the poor bird almost suffocated. The skip- 
per showed only a portion of his face, 
having tucked a bandana under the sweat- 
brim of his service cap letting it hang 
down. Jim followed his example in all 
save the clouds of smoke that came from 
the skipper’s pipe and showed him through 
a fog in which half baffled mosquitos 
pinged savagely. 

Every inch of flesh that Jim exposed 
was punctured, constantly covered with the 
striped pests. Slaps killed them by the 
dozen and smeared him with his own 
blood. Afua broke off a branch of palm 
and passed it to him to use for a fan. 

“Much better you keep from eyes,” said 
the interpreter, Vata. “Plenty time men 
go blind, go crazy along this Bioto place. 
This Bioto more bad than any other place 
along Papua.” 

Jim believed him. Nothing could be 
worse. All he cared about was something 
better. 

The stream narrowed, shallowed. They 
swished alongside banks of reeds. They 
stuck on mud banks. They were halted by 
rafts of waterplants with orange blooms 
like hyacinths. Bands of azure butterflies 
came floating out of the dense wood, for 


etc., etc., and they hope he has got some 
customers for them; whether any pas- 
sengers on board who have not crossed 
the line. The Commander answers 
them and then he inquires for his chil- 
dren, they are brought to him blind- 
folded and sit down upon a stick across 
a large tub. Neptune’s attendant with a 
stick made like a razor, then dips it into a 
mixture of tar, grease and all manner of 
filth and shaved them with it as the lather, 


Jim doubted whether he could stand an- 
other hour of such torment. Had he been 
alone, or in command, he was sure that he 
would have called halt and ordered smudges 
lighted to get some temporary relief from 
the mosquitos and to bathe with strong 
ammonia. 

“The skipper leaned forward passing him 
a screwtop bottle. 

“Quinine, Jim,” he said. “This place is 
a hotbed of fever. Better take a dose.” 

Jim took ten grains as a preventive and 
the skipper followed suit. The natives re- 
fused it. Afua pointed ahead to where 
the forest retreated suddenly and left the 
creek running between fairly high banks 
of clay. 

On top of these swarmed the D’Albertis 
creeper with its bright scarlet blossoms. 
The mangroves, growing in the mud, ended 
abruptly. Scrubby nipa palms dotted flats 
that ran back to dense groves of darkest 
green sago palm. The water underfoot 
grew shallower and shallower, the paddles 
scooped up mud and could barely be sub- 
merged enough for forceful work. The 
bed of the creek began to show along the 
foot of the clay cliffs, slimy, like a beach 
at low tide. Jim suddenly realised that 
they were on a tidal creek and that the 
ebb had been against them for some time. 
The beautiful lines of the Jakatoi and the 
easy strength of the Eleverans had over- 
come it without apparent effort and the 
mosquitos had kept Jin from being very 
observant. The canoe grounded and at 
Afua’s sharp tommand, eight of the crew 
leaped out to lighten the craft and push 
her to deeper water if they could find it. 
They sank io their knees in the soft bot- 
tom. They heaved but could not budge the 
lakatoi and Jim saw them casting anxious 
glances backwards. Afua too, was look- 
ing seriously in that direction. 

“What’s wrong, Afua,” asked the skip- 
per. 

Afua preferred to use his knowledge of 
English on every occ2sicn where native 
was not preferential for reasons of diplo- 
macy. It brought him closer in touch with 
the white men. 

“Too much time we lose along that 
mud,” he said. “Byanby tide he come 
along plenty quick. Big wave he come be- 
hind that floo 

“It’s the tidal bores, Jim,” explained the 
skipper. “All cricks don’t have ’em. 
’Pears this one does. First I’ve tackled.” 

“Sh!” Afua held up his hand for 
silence. ‘ 

There was a faint sound, as if many 
drums were being beaten far away. It 
changed to that of surf, to the distant 
sound of an express train coming through 
a_ cutting. Afua barked short orders. 
The crew reversed their paddling posi- 
tions, making the stern of the Jakatoi the 
bows. 

The skipper shook his head. 

“Too bad we're stranded,” he_ said. 

“We'll need buoyancy to rise to it. Lucky 
it ain’t a neap tide, Jim. It'll be high 
enough.” 

“Eyah!” The crew shouted and jab- 
bered, the whites of their eyes showing, 
the muscles standing out of their arms in 
lumps and cords as they gripped their 
paddles. Afua had taken the steering pad- 
dle and stood rigid as a statue. 

“Here she comes.” The skipper had to 
shout to make himself heard above the 
roar. It was louder now than that of 
trains running side by side at top speed 
through a tunnel, passing others tearing 
in opposite directions. The crabs went 
scuttling up the banks into the vines. A 
draught of fairly cool air puffed at them, 
followed closely by a steady gust. 

To be continued in February Boys’ Lire 


disfiguring at same time his face. 

“They then ask him if he crossed the 
trapkick line; when he immediately opens 
his mouth to answer them they thrust in a 
mouthful of the supposed lather, after 
which they kick the stick from under him 
and down he falls into the tub of water; 
in the meantime, three or four men being 
in the Long boat, they throw several 
pails of water over him and he is com- 
pletely ducked; thus ends the ceremony.” 
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Jimmie Thomson, the 
| plucky Il-year-old mar- 
i vel, who toured the East 
f as a member of the Chi- 
cago Schools’ team, and 
was presented to Presi- 
| dent Harding as ‘‘the 
} greatest skater of hisage.”” 
On NESTOR JOHN- 
SON’S, of course. 


SHOW ’EM UP 
THE ICE 


You'll skate rings ’round the bunch this 
winter if you get a pair of NESTOR 
JOHNSON North Star Racers. 


You go twice as fast—like lightning, because 
these are the skates champion speedsters use. 
Easiest to learn on, too—because the thin, 
sharp runners grip theice. For little fellows 
as well as big. Come with warm, snug shoe— 
no straps needed. In racer or hockey style at 
your dealer's. Tell Dad you must have them 
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NESTOR JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
1233 North California Ave., Chicago, I!1. 


NESTOR JOHNSON 


TUBULAR SKATES 


Used by champions 
for 30 years 
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STERNO 


Canned Heat Folding 


STOVE 


Send this ad and 10¢ to the 
Sterno Corp., 9 East 37th St., New 
York City, Dept. S. and we will 
send you this stove prepaid. 
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_ = ——— : “Why, you poor 











more to a drum 
| than just noise, and it 
isn’t as empty as it 
seems.” That is the 
facetious way in which 





I Beating His \ Way Through | 


fish, being able to drum 
the way you can, they’ll 
pay you to go through 
Syracuse,—not exactly 
=e = eS SEE | that, but what I mean 














a lawyer friend ana- 

lyzed a situation about which I spoke one 
evening over our after-dinner coffee. He 
was a barrister of no mean reputation in 
an inland town that was the county seat 
of a prosperous county in north New Jer- 
| sey, and a man who had made his own w ay 
upward from early boyhood. He had just 
| won a Particularly trying case, as a result 
| of which he had gaineda great deal of pub- 
| licity in the papers, and somehow, during 
one of the numerous interviews he had 
given out he had inadvertently let slip a 
statement to the effect that a boyhood pas- 
time, that of handling a snare drum had 
been responsible for most of his success in 
life. It was this rather vague and to me 
incongruous remark that I asked him to 


About the busiest man in town 


explain. 

“I wasn’t joking when I said that, really. 
If it hadn’t been for my ambition to learn 
how to handle a drum I am afraid life 
would have dealt a lot harder with me and 
perhaps I would now Le clerking in a 
country store or doing something of less 
importance than I do as a lawyer. Here’s 
how it came about. 

“When I was twelve or thereabout I 
belonged to a brigade in Sunday School 
and it was decided to organize a drum 
corps in connection with it, just about the 
time I joined. That hit me right where 
I lived because I was always keen about 
drums as most boys are. 

“I prevailed upon my Dad, good old Dad 
that he was, to buy me a drum, a real 
drum (not the toy kind) and he did. 
Among his acquaintances was a man we 
boys used to look up to. He was our hero. 
His name was Hagerdorn and he was a 
Civil War Veteran, and stories had it that 
when the war broke out, although he was 
only 14, he ran away and joined the army as 
a drummer boy. At any rate, he certainly 
could handle a drum to perfection. Well, 
Dad consulted him and he picked out my 
first drum and it was a dandy. I have 
it yet, though it has long since passed its 
usefulness. But he did not consider that 
his responsib'lities ceased there. He under- 
took to teach me how to handle the sticks. 
What boy couldn’t learn to be an expert 
under such tutelage ? I made the drum corps 
at Sunday School with very little difficulty, 
and that was the beginning of an interest- 
ing career for me. 

“In three years I entered High School 
and by that time the boys and girls recog- 
nized me as the best drummer in town, so 
forthwith I became the trap drummer of 
the high school orchestra. That was a lot 
different from the drumming I had done in 
the corps and in the town parades, for a 
drummer in an orchestra is about the busi- 
est man in town when he works. I had to 
learn trap drumming, how to handle a 
snare drum with my hands and the base 
drum and cymbals with my feet by means 











; is youll be mighty 
of a trap. I had to learn a variety of 
other instruments, too, such as clappers and 
castanets, the triangle, harmonica, xylo- 
phone, tambourine, and several other noise 
making instruments, for orchestra work 
requires all that of a drummer. 

“I was mighty glad I devoted the amount 
of time I did to this too, for during my 
third year in high school, Dad, my good 
old pal, passed on, and mother and sister 
and I were left unhappily alone. Father's 
going amounted to a catastrophe for his 
business was not in the best shape possible 
and it looked at first as if I would have 
to give up school and pitch in and work 
things out for us all. But the conscien- 
tious executors that Dad had put his 
faith in finally put his busi- 
ness in such shape that they 
could sell it out and let 
mother have sufficient money 
to make her comfortable. It 
developed that I could just 
about finish high school and 
that was all. Any thoughts 
of college or a legal career, 
such as I had been planning 
on, went glimmering. I real- 
ized that with high school 
finished I would have to go 
to work, for mother could 
not stand the financial strain 
of sending me through col- 
lege and law school. It made 
me discouraged for a long 
time; indeed, I became al- 
most rebellious against fate. 
I wondered why I had to be 
cheated out of doing the 
thing I wanted to do most. 
As I look back I remember being pretty 
well down in the dumps for a while. 


WENT on in this frame of mind all 

during my senior year at high school, 
right up until commencement time, and 
I know mother was nearly heart broken Practising, when there were long intervals 
to see how hard I was taking it. I between the arrival of checks, I would 
was an awful dub to make her feel ‘ig out my traps and earn some extra 
that way, but you see my troubles sort cellars as a member of a good traveling 
of crippled my intellect. If I had had  oFchestra. ae 
my brain working properly I would a F, 
have seen a way out of the whole situa- 
tion, but as it was I had to have someone 
else work out my salvation for me. How- 
ard Valkenberg was one of a dozen or so 
of former high school boys, then in college, 
who came back to town for commence- 
ment. Howard was a dandy fellow and 
always had his wits about him. He seemed 
to think a lot of me and I know I always 
valued his opinion, so when he looked me __— = TR 
up after the commencement ‘hop’, I was- 
delighted to see him. 

“*Hello Frank, old boy,’ he said, slapping 
me on the back. ‘I’ve been wanting to 
see you and steer you right. Of course 
you are coming up to Syracuse next fall. 
No other university in the world like it. 
Now don’t make a foolish mistake and go 
somewhere else.’ 

“That just about settled me. My cup of 
misery was running over. ‘Shucks, how 
I'd love to be with you, but—but—well, 
I guess I stop here. Doesn't look like 
college for me. I'll have to go to work 
right away. Mother can’t afford to send 
me, and—and—’ 

“‘Well you poor dub! Of course your 
mother can’t send you. Mine can’t either 
but I’m there, working my way through, 
and believe me, if I hac the equipment 
you have to send yourself through college, 
I wouldn’t worry one little bit. Why man, 
you won't have to work your way through 
college—it will be all play for you’, and 
he grinned and slapped me on the back. 

“What do you mean? How?’ I asked, 
a glimmering of his idea sinking into 
my stubborn brain. 





When I was twelve _ ; 
welcome there as part of the university 


orchestra, and the Students’ Association 
will find a job for you that will pay you 
enough to keep you in college. Then think 
of all the extra money you'll be able to 
make playing outside of the university, 
all sorts of opportunities, hops, amateur 
theatricals, entertainments and all that. 
Why man alive, I repeat, going through 
college will be just play for you.’ 

“I'll admit to having been rather thick 
up to that time but from then on my brain 
began to work overtime. I grabbed onto 
that idea and followed it through as far 
as I could carry it mentally. Went home 
and talked it over with mother and sister 
and they gave me some more good ideas. 

“The result was that when the school 
term began in the fall I was registered 
at college all right and an important part 
of my luggage was my drum and traps. 
From then on my drum began to pay my 
way for me and it did right up until the 
time I was ready to practice law. And 
even the first few years after I was 





Still drumming 


“But I found when I got in college that 
I had not hit on a particularly original 
idea for there was more than one chap 


playing his way through college, with 
some sort of a musical instrument. They 
were cashing in on all their study and 
painstaking practice on piano, saxophone, 
mandolin, or other instruments that their 
boyhood fancies had led them into learn- 
ing how to master. Indeed some of the 
fellows were cashing in on just their 
natural talent for being clever. There 
was Dave Anson for instance. Dave had 
a beautiful tenor voice and a harmonica 
and while I do not believe they earned 
him much in actual cash, except when he 
was a member of a church choir for a 
short time, they did help him to get into 
places where there was a lot of fun 
to be had. His harmonica got him into 
a fraternity, his voice made him a member 
of the Glee Club and before long he was 
up among the group of most popular 
fellows in college and he traveled all over 
the country during the Christmas Holidays 
when the Glee Club went ona concert tour.” 
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my mother was surprised to see my pic- 
ture along with the two other winners 
under the heading “FUTURE SHARP- 
SHOOTERS OF SAN DIEGO.” In 
this way three of my wishes had come true 
by the time I was twelve years old, but 
I really never imagined for a minute that 
the fourth could be brought about at least 
for many years to come. I’ve had a birth- 
day since I wrote the essay, I was twelve 
then, I’m thirteen now.” 


A Hero, Nevertheless! 
By Ellis Stuart 


HEN the palatial ocean liner City 
of Honolulu, burned in mid-ocean on 
October 12th, owing to the wonders of 
wireless telegraphy the whole catastrophe 
lost much of its possible horror and seemed 
more like a thrilling scene for the mov- 
ie, in the making. Clock-like and method- 
ical was each part enacted by all partici- 
pants, the actors in this wonderful drama. 
There would necessarily be many acts of 
valor and bravery in any such unusual 
situation, but there stands out in my mem- 
ory one dominant figure in strong relief; 
the figure of a young Boy Scout, the real 
hero of this tragedy of the seas! 

About 4 o’clock on the morning of the 
12th, we were awakened by the smell of 
smoke. Slipping into kimonos, bathrobes 
and slippers we hurried above to learn the 
trouble. We could see smoke coming up 
in dense clouds at one end of the boat. 
We were assured there was no danger, but 
were ordered forward for safety. There 
was no panic. Passengers were stacking 
their luggage on deck while telling stories 
and singing to keep up their courage, and 
the orchestra was playing. Some were 
even dancing. 

The outlook was not cheerful! Smoke 
was rolling from a hatch, the ventilators 
and two portholes on the starboard side 
by this time, and appeared on the port, 
creeping forward. We could see the offi- 
cers and crew making desperate efforts 
to quench the blaze, but to no effect, seem- 
ingly. It burned with increasing force 
until just before 8 a. m., when the ship 
suddenly heeled to starboard and settled 
with a huge list. To be candid, then was 
the one time there was trouble and slight 
dissatisfaction. Every one thought the 
ship was going to roll completely over! 
But she didn’t. 

Our experiences however, do not count 
in this story; they are merely incidental to 
the story of our Boy Scout, the true hero. 

When the fire was eating its way 
through the lower afterholds and older 
men hesitated before that terrible caldron 
of flames, two Boy Scouts, Fred Little 
and his buddy Paul Bolgrano, were stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with the men, 
volunteering where others flinched. Time 
and again young Little jumped down into 
the blazing bowels of the ship in the des- 
perate effort to check the fast-spreading 
flames, Looking wildly about, he suddenly 
missed his buddy. Believing him to be 
down in that flaming inferno overcome by 
heat and smoke, Little made a superhuman 
effort and dashed down a fourth time, 
without the gas mask that some were try- 
ing to force him to use. All believed the 
brave boy would perish. But he did not, 
although it took four men to bring up 
his unconscious body ; his poor face burned 
and his lungs seared by flames. and smoke. 


(Concluded on Page 54) 
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Learn to 


Professionals and Amateurs 
Praise Wurlitzer Instruments 


“ 
“I am proud to be the owner of 
one of your new cornets. The tone, 
tune and valve action are positive- 
ly superior to any I have exper- 
ienced in all my years of cornet 
Playing.’’ Harry L. Jacobs 
(soloist with Sousa’s Band, Brooke’s 
Marine Band, Chicago Grand Opera.) 





“T am only a beginner on the 
saxophone, but I intend to play at 
a Christmas program next week.’ 

A Weber, Pear] City, Ill. 
























“My Wurlitzer saxophone could 
not be bought from me for $200.00. 
J. R. David, Rockford, Il. 





“Without your credit system, it 
would have been impossible ‘for 
a %., own this beautiful instru- 
nen 
Arthur M. Samp, Madison. Wise, 








Banjo 

Needed in every jazz orchestra 
or glee club. Wurlitzer special 
fingering and chord charts make 
it very easy for beginners to 
“pick up.” Some can become 
good players almost without 
effort. 


Saxophone 


The most popular of all wind 
instruments. Improvements 
in fingering and special coni- 
cal bore make Wurlitzer sax- 
ophones the easiest to vlev 
and unusual for rich tone 
values. Beginners find 
Wurlitzer saxophone 

blows and fingers so 
easily that playing 
is as simple as 

whistling a tune. 


Violin 


We especially urge young people 
to take up the violin, the fore- 
most of all musical instruments. 
While patient work is necessary 
to become an _ accomplished 
violinist, enough proficiency 
for simple music and or- 
chestra work comes very 
quickly. 


Trombone 


Good trombone players 
are always in demand. Once 
“lipping” is mastered, the simplicity 
of this instrument makes the rest 
come easy. Novel and original variations 
are possible on the trombone as on no other 
instrument. 


Trap Drums 


Every conceivable drum- 
mer’s trap is included in 
the Wurlitzer Outfit— 
cymbals, triangle, whistles, 
bells, tom-tom, wood blocks— 
nothing is lacking. If you 
B hove a sense or rhythm the 
chances are that playing the 
trap drums will be al- 
most instinctive. 





Cuenet and Trumpet 


“The leader of the band.” ” The snappy, brilliant tone of the 
Wurlitzer ‘jazz’ trumpet is making it more and more popular 
for dance music and orchestra work. As soon as you learn 
‘lipping” only a little practice is required to play simple 
band music. 
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Get Into the Picture ! 


You are always popular and sure of a good time if you can play some 
musical instrument. And there’s money in it! Hundreds of fellows earn 
good pay during summer vacations and spare time playing in bands and 
orchestras. It’s easy to buy your instrument and easy to learn to play 
if you let Wurlitzer help you. 












Any Musical Instrument 


ON TRIAL 


URLITZER will send you any instrument for a week’s 
W trial in your own home. No obligation to buy—no ex- 

pense for the trial—you do not risk a penny. Return 
the instrument at the end of the week at our expense if you 
decide not to keep it. 


Wurlitzer instruments are known the world over for artistic 
quality and excellence of workmanship. Used by the greatest 
musicians, bands and orchestras.. The House of Wurlitzer has 
made the finest musical instruments for over 200 years. 


Easy Payments 


Payments are conveniently arranged in small monthly sums—a few 
cents a day will pay. All instruments to you at factory prices. Special 
combination offers on complete musical outfits—velvet lined case, all 
accessories, self-instructor, etc.—everything you need at practically the 
cost of the instrument alone. 


"eo Free Catalog 


The greatest musical catalog ever published! Over 3,000 articles— 
every known instrument described and illustrated—many of them shown 
in full colors. Wurlitzer has stores in over 30 cities, but no matter 
where you live Wurlitzer is no farther than your nearest mail box. 
Send the coupon today. 





The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1141 
117 E, 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 120 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
329 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 250 Stockton St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Send me absolutely free your new illustrated catalog showing every known 
musical instrument. Also tell me how I may have any instrument on easy 
payments with a week’s free trial, and how I may learn to play it with the 
aid of your self-instructor, No obligation. 


UMGCTUMERE 2. cercsccccvcceccesccccccccceeesescseesessssseseeseees 
(State instrument in which you are especially interested) 


WURLIIZER 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


Copyright 1922. The Rudolph Wurliteer Oo 























Hi! Hi! Fellows 
Here It Is 
A SCOUT PLAY 


It reads like a story. 

It will Act—with thrills and fun. 

It reflects the scout spirit. 

When your troop wants to put on a 
BIG NIGHT, try this play for an eve- 
ning of excitement and rollicking fun. 


“THE BOY WHO WENT” 


By Laurie Y. Erskine, author of “The 
Man from the North,” “The Man Who 
Rode Alone,” etc. All the charac- 
ters in the play are scouts, with 
one man, the scout master. The plot 
is absorbing, mysterious, with lots of 
laughs and shivers. The whole setting 
is just a simple interior scene of a 
cabin in the woods, something that any 
troop can make for themselves. The 
costumes are your own scout equip- 
ment and pajamas. The lines are short 
and easily learned. And there is plenty 
of opportunity for some clever acting. 

The story deals with strange happen- 
ings in a little cottage out in the woods 
where a troop of scouts stay on an 
overnight hike. There is danger and 
a deed of splendid heroism, the courage 
of real live boys, all handled in an 
original way that leaves your audience 
startled and amused. 

Act this play—get it in the January 


, THE 
“The Biggest, test, Best Magazine 
for Boys n All the World” 

_ And here’s A NEW GAME that is sweep- 
ing the country—a real sensation. You'll want 
to introduce it in your troop or school. The 
mame of it is SPEEDBALL. It combines the 
best features of football, basketball and soccer 
in a surprising way. t’s been tried out in 
many colleges and schools; everywhere, boys are 
—- about it. Get in on this early by readin 
the first account of it in the January AMERICA 
BOY. It tells how the game was invented and 
EXACTLY how to play it. 

This issue of THE AMERICAN BOY is 
crammed full of other good things, too. 


JOHN FLEMING WILSON has written 


“The Ghost of the Tennessee” 


Out of the gray sea came a full-rigged ship. 
Thin, brown sails filled to the wind—it floated 
fairy-like across the seas, and then in a cloud 
of mist it vanished. To startled eyes it flung 
a challenge of a name, the “Tennessee.” Yet, 
the Tennessee had sunk twenty-two years ago 
with all hands on board! To two boys, Tad 
Sheldon and Kit Carson, came the solving of 
this mystery; came also perilous adventure 
among Chinese pirates. An extraordinarily good 
story. 

“Soldiers’ Dogs,” by Ernest Graves, is a 
stirring tale of the Mexican Border, with Uncle 
Sam’s soldiers and their mascots mixed up in 
many things wo Y and exciting. The author 
was for yeats coach of the West Point football 
team and a member of General Pershing’s 
staff in the World War. 

In the —— number is a live story of 
high-school politics, by William Heyliger; an 
interesting article on basketball, by the coach 
of a famous high-school team; articles on the 
movies, th ~ that boys want to make, stamp 
news, funny- one ticklers. 

Your favorite news-dealer has THE 

AMERICAN BOY at 20 cents a copy. 

A year’s subscription is only $2.00. 

You never miss a thing when you 
send in @ year’s subscription. 


= 














THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING Co. 
No. 520 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 

Enclosed find $2.00, for which send Tue 
American Boy for one year, beginning with the 
current issue, to 
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F SKATE sailing 
in general, less needs 
to be said now than a 
few years ago. It isa_ |} 
wonderfully fine and jj 
fascinating sport, based 
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on the longing for wings. 

Who can stand skate- 

shod on the ice with a fsesh 
breeze blowing, and not feel that 
longing? But although many of 
a certain group of boys had long 
felt that desire, it was only with 
the introduction of the form of 
sail of which this article. treats, 
and which is used by boys in the 
regions about the Great Lakes, 
that skate-sailing came into great 
popularity among them. 

The sail, to describe it in the 
simplest terms, is simply a tri- 
angular piece of cloth, stretched 
on a T-shaped frame, carried to 
windward but unattached to the 
body. One of its chief merits is 
its simplicity. Yet it has other ex- 
cellent qualities; there is known no 
other form of sail with which so large 
a wind-surface can be carried with 
such complete safety. 

It is a safe sail because it is un- 
attached to the body, but with a little 
experience one can even drop it upon 
the ice if it becomes necessary. In 
using a sail that is fastened to the 
body there is always the danger, es- 
pecially in a gusty wind when skate- 
sailing is at its best, of one’s sail 
becoming unmanageable. 

The frame, which should be spruce 
or light pine, consists of two pieces. 
The length of the cross-spar should 
be about twice the distance from the 
ground to the armpit of the boy as 
he stands upon skates. Thus, for a 
boy of sixteen, the cross-spar should 
be perhaps eight feet long. In order 
to express this definitely, I shall de- 
scribe this size of sail throughout, it 
being understood, of course, that other 
sizes should be in about the same 
relative proportion. 

The thickness of the cross-spar 
should be one inch, and its width two 
and a half inches in the middle. 
tapering toward the ends. By width, 
in reference to the spars, there is 
meant that dimension which lies in 
the plane of the sail. 

The main-spar should be twice the 
length of the cross-spar; that is, for 
an .eight-foot cross-spar, a sixteen- 
foot main-spar. The greatest strain 
on the main-spar is at one-third of 
the distance from the forward end. 
Here it should have a width of an 
inch and a half, tapering back to an 
inch at the rear end. The thickness 
at the point of greatest strain should 
be two inches, tapering slightly back- 
ward and forward. 

At a point two inches from the main- 
spar’s forward end it is joined to the 
cross-spar at its middle point by a quarter- 
inch bolt; a thumb-nut for this is con- 
venient but not necessary. Round corn- 
ers on the forward half of the main-spar 
make it more comfortable to handle. 

The sail proper should be made of heavy 
unbleached muslin or sheeting, cut out in 
such a size that, after hems have been 
made all around—one-half inch wide at 
the end, and one inch on the two long 


been enlisted in the 
campaign against 
carelessness with 
excellent results. 
According to the 
latest statistics the 
number of deaths Henge 
due to accidents is twice as high in pro- 
portion to population in America as in 
England. The number of such accidents, 
however, is being cut down year by year. 
Due to greater precautions and more sani- 
tary conditions and the fact that we ex- 
ercise more nowadays, the average length 
of life is rapidly increasing. Twenty years 
ago a child at birth had an expectation of 
forty-nine years. By 1910 this had in- 
creased to 5.15 years, To-day, however, 
the average is 54.3 years. Undoubtedly, 
the intelligent training and out-door living 
of our great army of Boy Scouts is an 
important factor in bringing about this 
increase. 





By Edwin Tarrisse 
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sides—the sail shall be a trifle narrower 
at the wide end than the length of the 
cross-spar, and about a foot shorter when 
stretched than the main-spar. 

A quarter-inch rope should now be run 
through the two side hems, a protruding 
loop about three feet in length being left 
at the apex of the sail. The ends of the 
rope, after having been sewed tightly to 
the cloth at the two angles of the base, 
are knotted securely to the ends of the 
cross-yard through holes far enough apart 
to stretch the base of the sail snugly upon 





The interest boys have taken in building 
and flying model airplanes is directed now 


to the new sailplanes. Marvellous re- 
sults have been obtained by building these 
engineless machines modelled after the 
forms of birds. The sailplanes are built 
of the same materials as model airplanes. 
The wings are built up of very light wood 
and covered, as were the wings of the 
early models. They are designed, however, 
on entire new lines, and when seen aloft 
look like great ungainly, angular sea gulls. 
The tips of the wings of sailplanes taper 
to a point, while the centers are broader 
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the yard, where it is 
fastened with tacks. In 
bolting the cross-yard 
to the main-spar, the 
| cloth side of the cross- 

yard is outside. The 
apex of the sail should 
be neatly and strongly 
stitched, but not fastened to the 
rope. . 

We are now come to what may 
be called the halyards. In spread- 
ing the sail, the object to be se- 
cured is this: to pull the side 
ropes taut to the end of the main- 
spar, and then from the same 
point to pull the cloth tight up- 
on the ropes. This may be ac- 
complished in many ways, vary- 
ing with the inclinations and in- 
genuity of the builder. There 
is here described what is per- 
haps the simplest way. 

About three inches back from 
the apex of the sail is sewed, by 

means of several laps of cloth, an 
enamelled iron ring perhaps an inch 
in diameter. The loop of rope al- 
ready spoken of is pulled taut, and 
fastened by being passed through a 
hole in the end of the main-spar; it 
is then turned back, passed through 
the ring, again pulled taut and fast- 
ened by being caught over a hook or 
some such device. 

One thing more; the sides of your 
sail will sag too much unless they are 
stiffened by a sprit. Somewhat for- 
ward of the middle point of the sides, 
the rope is bared of the hem for an 
inch, the edges of the hem being 
oversewed to prevent ravelling. A 
piece of hickory or ash, one-half inch 
by one inch, notched at the ends, is 
sprung into place. 

Your sail is done. You have taken 
a day or two perhaps to make it. The 
cost of material has been only a few 
dollars. If you will loosen the hal- 
yards and swing the cross-yard 
around in line with the main-spar 
and roll the sail up, we will now go 
down to the ice for a trial. 

The sail is carried on the wind- 
ward side of the body, the main-spar 
being held under the arm about three 
or four feet from the forward end. 
The lower end of the cross-spar 
comes a few inches above the ice; 
the rear end of the main-spar drags. 

The center of resistance is, as has 
been said, one-third of the distance 
from the forward end. The whole 
problem of steering is involved with 
one’s relation to this point. 

If you are going directly before 
the wind, you should be just at this 
point. If you are tacking, you should 
come a little forward. If you would 
come into the wind, steer closer with 

your skates and come to the front of the 
sail, when, of course, all the wind is 
spilled behind. To come about, the sail 
is shifted to the other arm by being passed 
over the head and turned upside down. 
There is always perfect safety so long as 
you come forward of the center. 

Now, if you are ready, let us take a 
long flight up the river. There is a strong 
and gusty gale, the kind of gale that makes 
you love the sport. The hard surface of 
the ice stretches out before us. We are off! 








ee and thicker. The 
secret of their suc- 
cess in flying lies 
in the modelling of 
the wings near the 
body of the ma- 
‘ chine and especially 
the form of the under wings. The sail- 
planes are not properly gliders since they 
actually sail, trimming their wings, so to 
speak, to suit the air conditions. Mar- 
vellous results have been obtained by such 
craft designed and built in Germany, 
The World’s Oldest Trees 

Petrified trees are comparatively com- 
mon, and as we all know coal was once a 
form of vegetation. A number of tree 
trunks have been discovered in New York 
State which date very much further back 
even than coal, and doubtless belong to 
the remote Devonian age. It means noth- 
ing to us to count in millions of years the 
time these trees grew in the past. 
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He was chilled to the 
very bone, the great gulp of air he had 
drawn in as he went under was nearly 


ent surroundings. 


exhausted; already his lungs, overbur- 
dened, were straining; he could not last 
much longer. It was pitch dark under 
the ice; no faintest glimmer of light 
reached his eyes, his ears were filled with 
the roaring of the water—soon, now! 

Suddenly Bob felt his onward sweep 
and rush slow down, stop. He felt himself 
spun around and around, bumping against 
some hard object that was not the ice 
overhead, nor yet the bottom of the 
stream. Instinctively the reached out, 
and his grasping hand closed about a 
root; he knew where he was—in the big 
eddy on Mason's farm. 

For the first time since being drawn 
under he could know his surroundings, 
and in mad haste he braced himself against 
the root and thrust strongly upward 
against the ice, but to no effect. The stern 
roof heaved and cracked slightly, but 
would not give. Again! No use! Des- 
perate, Bob turned downward, gripped the 
root with both hands, drove his steel-shod 
feet against the ice. Crash! And the 
booming, roaring thunder of the vibrating 
ice filled his ears, deafening. Again! 
Crash! 

The air in his lungs was exhausted, he 
could hold it no longer; his head swam 
from the effort, his ears rang, flashes of 
light streamed before his eyes, it seemed 
as though his lungs would burst. He 
drove the air out, bubbling, and so gained 
a few seconds’ reprieve. Again he 
hurled himself against the ice. 

Crash! And this time it gave; his feet. 
thrust through the rending, splintering 
mass. Gripping his muscles hard against 
the terrible desire to breathe, he turned 
over, placed his feet on the great root, and 
with a tremendous spring flung himself 
clear of the water, against the bank. 

He gripped the rough bark of the wil- 
low with both hands, sinking his fingers 
deep into its roughnesses; he breathed the 
air in vast gulps—how good it was! 
Gasping, panting, his head thrown back, 
his mouth wide, he dug his skates in and 
scrambled, with the last remnant of his 
strength, to level ground, then all turned 
black once more and he pitched forward, 
prone on the soft snow, unconscious, ut- 


.Wwas. 


térly fordone. Less than two minutes 
had passed since he was drawn under the 
ice. 


JATER that evening a boy dashed up 
the steps of the Carter house and rang 
the bell. Bob’s father came heavily, slowly, 
downstairs to open the door. 
“Oh, Lindley,” he said, seeing — it 
“Come in, Tom. Did you find. 
Bob ?” 


“Yes, sir,” panted Lindley. “The boys 
are bringing him along—excuse me—I’m 
out of breath—” 

“Ah, yes. Well, take your time. . .I’d 
better telephone.” And Mr. Carter turned 
away. “Bob’s mother is prostrated,” he 
went on, dully. “She’s nearly insane with 
grief. . ‘blames herself for persuading Bob 
to go, when he didn’t want to... . 

“Excuse’ me,” broke in Lindley. “Ex- 
cuse me, Mr. Carter, but I stopped and 


told the doctor as I came by—you’d bet- | 


ter get a warm bed ready, and something 
hot to drink—Bob wasn’t drowned—he got 
out—he’s walking home.” 

Mr. Carter whirled and gripped Tom 
fiercely. 

“You're telling me the truth? Don’t lie 
to me, Tom! It would be cruel!” 

“Scouts don’t lie, Mr. Carter. It’s the 
solemn truth. Bob got out, and we found 
him, all in, on the bank. We built a big 
fire, and brought him around. Sid Dalton 
took off his clothes—his own dry clothes— 
and we put them on Bob, and Sid danced 
around in the snow, first on one foot and 
then on the other, till Bob’s were dry. He 
looked like a wild Indian—Sid, I mean. 


Bob and the crowd’ll be here in a few! 


minutes—I ran on ahead. O’ course, 
Bob’s pretty well played out, but he isn’t 
hurt any. It’s the solemn truth, Mr. 
Carter.” 

John Carter dropped Tom’s shoulder, 
turned and in three strides was at the 
foot of the stairs. 

“Mary!” he called, his vaice thrilling, 
exultant. “Mary, come down here! Bob 
wasn’t drowned! He’s alive. Alive, I tell 
you, and coming home!” Weak and shak- 
ing, he leaned against the wall and buried 
his face in his hands, tears trickling be- 
tween the fingers. 

“Thank God!” he magnet. “Bob! 
My boy! Thank God. . 


The Mountain Lion At Home 
(Concluded from Page 44) 


tree a fresh bed in the snow where a deer 
had lain down. Going over and examining 
the bed he discovered that the panther 
had made a clean leap from where he 
had been crouching behind the big log 
and lit fully on the deer as it lay in its 
bed. From the bed down the steep hillside 
for a distance of thirty or forty yards was 
evidence of quite a struggle, the snow 
being torn up and blood scattered far 
_and wide. The panther had finally over- 
powered the deer and dragged it off into 
the canyon below. 

The writer had a collie dog which he 


1923 


now put on the trail of the panther which 
was put up a tree not'more than a quarter 
of a mile distant and killed. The writer 
then went back and found the deer which 
had been torn open. The liver and some 
of the entrails and a part of the shoulder 
having been eaten the rest was covered up 
by raking up a large pile of trash and 
snow in a small depression where a tree 
had been turned out by the roots; how- 
ever, the hams of the deer were in good 
shape so the writer took these on his 
back with the panther skin and went back 
to camp. 


| The Official 
| Scout Axe — 
‘It’s a PLUMB 
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The original Plumb 
scout axe has been im- 
proved with a red han- 
dle that lends smart- 
ness to the uniform, a 
leather sheath that fits 
the axe perfectly, and 









The PLUMB 
Take-up Wedge 


keeps the handle al- 
ways tight with a 


the Plumb Take-up turn of the screw. An 
exclusive feat f 
Wedge. the Plumb Scout Axe 


No scout axe is com- —patent applied for. 
plete without this new 
wedge—and no axe ex- 





cept the Plumb can For sharpening 

have it. your axe, tools, 

$1.65 complete with ae, das 
leather sheath PLUMB 


All Work File 
Forged handle is part 
of file. Sheath protects 
teeth. Two files in one 
—fine teeth on one 
side, coarse on other, 
35c (except in Far 
West and Canada). 


wherein dee. U.S.A. 


Get the Plumb Scout 
Axe from national 
headquarters or from 
your hardware dealer. 
If your dealer can’t 
supply you, write us. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, INC., 


STARRED 











GET UP A CLUB OF SEVEN (OR MORE) 
ONE PAIR — TO THE ORGANIZER 
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Save a Quarter! 


F igi S not easy these days to buy everything you want 
and need. Here’s away—right off the bat—to save a 
quarter. Two things you want, first of all—BOYS’ 
LIFE for a year (price $2.00), and a new Boy Scout 
Handbook (price 40c). That’s a total of $2.40. 
NOW—we will give you these for $2.15, a clear sav- 
ing of twenty-five cents. The subscription may be 
your own or someone else’s, either new or renewal. 


OU know BOYS’ LIFE—what a great magazine for 

boys it is. Every month it comes to you, crammed 
full of thrills, fun and all sorts of interesting facts: 
serials, short stories, special articles by famous men, 
departments on radio, stamps, how-to-make things, 
campcraft, nature study, Think and Grin, World Bro- 
therhood and the well-known Cave Scout. 


(HE HANDBOOK has 528 pages and almost 600 

illustrations. It’s “the most wonderful book for 
boys and all lovers of Nature’s out-of-doors ever pub- 
lished.” No scout should be without it, for it is full 
of the information he needs and must have. Send 
your order and remittance to 


b] * 
Boys Life, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 
200 Fifth Avenue New York 
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“Give Me Two If It’s 
Shredded Wheat’’ 


Of course he wants two Biscuits—some boys will eat five or | 


six at a sitting and then ask for more—it is so deliciously 
satisfying and strengthening. 


Shredded Wheat 


is better than mushy porridges because the tasty crispness of the baked 
wheat encourages thorough chewing ,which develops sound teeth. Give 
the youngsters all they want. It is a real whole wheat food and is ready- 
cooked and ready-to-eat. So easy to prepare a delicious, nourishing 
meal in a few minutes. 


For a warm, nourishing meal heat two Biscuits in the oven to restore their crisp- 
ness; pour hot milk over them, adding a little cream and a dash of salt. Delicious 
with sliced bananas, prunes, raisins, or canned fruits. 


TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat cracker—a real whole wheat toast—and is 
eaten with butter or soft cheese. 


Send two cent stamp for copy of our new book, “The Happy Way to Health,” 
which tells how to keep healthy and strong and how to prevent many ailments 
and diseases by eating the right kind of food. 


The Shredded Wheat Company, 














Of Course 
You Will 
Aid 





FOR HEALTH 





HIS is about a brave soldier who offered his services at the first call 

to arms and went all through the late war. He won two medals for 

courage and daring on the battle -field, and came home a hero. But 
an enemy greater than those whom he fought against, attacked him over there 
and after all his other triumphs he succumbed to this insidious Foe. The Foe 
was Tuberculosis. He died last year out in the Middle West. But although 
he could not be victorious over the disease that had gained such a hold on 
him in the exposures of the trenches, he will always be remembered as a two- 
fold hero—not only for his fighting spirit in France, but because he did 
something that will be a lasting memory to him. In his will he bequeathed his 
money to a boys’ camp where those who had been attacked by the same Foe 
might in time become conquerors over it. He realized that in the crowded 
cities there is not much chance for sunshine, exercise, green grass and fresh 
air for hundreds of sick who—oftentimes because of undernourishment—are 
predisposed to tuberculosis germs. And every boy who goes to that camp 


and comes back strong and healthy will bless his name. 

There is a chance given to everyone to help in the same cause that made this 
hero doubly noble. Every year in December, Christmas Seals are sold in order co 
establish more camps, hospitals, sanatoria and clinics where persons with this disease 
may be made well. They are sold also that everyone may be taught how to lead 
healthy lives and thereby be immune to tuberculosis germs. 

Boy Scouts, you have a wonderful opportunity at this time to give much needed 
co-operation. You can “do a good turn daily” every day during the big campaign that 
is held at the Christmas season of the year when everyone feels the spirit of 
generosity. You have a chance to be heroes in bringing health to those less fortunate 
than yourselves. You_may be heroes just as much as the generous soldier. Get in 
touch with your local Tuberculosis Association and help them in their sale of seals. 
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Scout from Texas. 

Cedar bark is quite all right for mak- 
ing fire with flint and steel. On page 116 
of the Handbook for Boys you will find 
a list of good wood for the purpose in Dr. 
Hough’s article on “How to Make Fire 
Without Matches.” Incidentally Dr. 
Hough says, “There is nothing so good as 
questioning Nature yourself.” In other 
words test out available wood and see 
which works best. 





Please tell me if you can where to get 

a pair of buckskin mittens or the skin, 

so I could make a pair. I would thank 
you very much if you can help me. 

Stanley Dusman. 


Go to any local sporting goods store for 
the mittens. If you want to make your 
own, ask any dealer in leather goods to 
direct you to somebody who sells the skins. 
By the way, in the last catalog number of 
Scouting, through an error, I was made 
to state, “secure a pair of buckskin mit- 
tens.” It should have read “Sheepskin” 
which I recommend in place of tuckskin. 





Kinks Anp CoMPASSES 

I have a few questions to ask you. 

1. Is it possible to tell time by an army 
compass like the one advertised on page 
50 of July number of Boy’s Life? 

2. If it is how can it be done? 

3. Can you tell me how to take kinks 


| out of a twisted rope so that they will 





stay out? 
4. Can you tell me how to soften a rope 
so that it will be more pliable? 
F. M. W. 
1. Better use a watch. 
2. Drag it on the ground then fasten 
the ends to two trees so as to stretch it. 


4. Use it. 





Dritts, Sparrows, Etc. 

Will you please answer the following 
questions for me? 

1. What wood is best for firewood and 
drill? 

2. Do English sparrows do more harm 
than good and is it advisable to kill them? 

3. What company publishes the Ameri- 
can Boys’ Handybook of Woodcraft and 


Camp Lore? 
J. C. Williams 
1. Balsam. 
2. Yes; no. 
3. Lippincotts, Philadelphia, Pa. They 
are also obtainable through our Supply 
Department. Price: $3.00 each. 





George G. Williams and others—An 
article on “How to Tan and Dress a Hide” 
by Dan Beard appeared in the October 

Boys’ Life. 





Coons For Pets 

I have always been very anxious to 
have a racoon as a pet, so I am writing 
to you to ask a few questions on the sub- 
ject. Now in the first place would it be 
lawful to keen a racoon in captivity (when 


I say captivity I don’t mean locked in a 
cage all the time)? If so would you be so 
kind as to give me the address of some 
house or person that I would be able to 
obtain a coon from. I would like to have 
a young one best because as I have said I 
would like to tame it and have it as a pet. 

It is plenty country enough up here and 
there are a couple of lakes and brooks 
where I would be able to obtain the natural 
food of the coon in abundance close by. 
Please answer in your scouting section of 


Boys’ Life. 
James J. Schnell. 


Keeping a coon as a pet is all right. 

Advertise for it in a southern paper. 

You can feed your coon from your own 
table. 





KNIFE THROWING 

I have become interested in the art of 
knife throwing and I would like to know 
if there are any special ways of throwing 
a knife that you know of. Also can you 
give me any information concerning this? 
If you don’t mind I would like to have 
you answer this through Boys’ Life. 

Frank Pugh. 


Experiment for yourself. 


The best way 
that works is the best way. . 





How To Do Ir 
I am just twelve years old and very much 
wish to become a boy scout. Can you 
please tell me how to do this and also how 
I can learn to tie the knots required for 
the Tenderfoot test? 
Cecil E. Francis. 


You can learn to tie the Tenderfoot 
knots yourself, using the scout handbook 
for a guide. However, you will do best to 
find a troop with which you can connect 
and your scoutmaster will see that you get 
the necessary training. If you cannot find 
a troop te join write National Head- 
quarters for help. 





Patrot LEADERS 

I have been reading Boys’ Life for two 
or three years. In every issue you answer 
many hard questions, and I wish you 
would answer this one in the January 
issue, 

Thanking you in advance for any advice 
you may give me. Now this is my ques- 
tion. Can a tenderfoot be a patrol or as- 
sistant patrol leader? 

Yours for the spread of scouting. 

ward Blum. 


There is no hard and fast rule that a 
tenderfoot cannot be a patrol leader or an 
assistant patrol leader, but it is not cus- 
tomary or advisable. A boy who is a 
sufficiently live wire in scouting to be a 


*good patrol leader wouldn't be a tenderfoot 


any longer than he could possibly help. 
Only in a brand new troop where every 
boy is a tenderfoot would such a situation 
as you ask about be justifiable and then 
only as a temporary arrangement. 








National Council News 
: (Concluded from page 31) 

















SCOUT MOTHERS 


seem to be about Scouting. We are very 
anxious to collect full information about 
these Scout Mothers’ Clubs and Auxili- 
aries and to learn more of their’ splendid 
co-operative service. If there is such a 
group of mothers standing behind your 
troop, please ask your’ Scoutmaster to 
write us about it, addressing his letter to 
the Editorial Department. Mother is a 
good sport. Let’s give her the credit due 
her. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


During the State Convention of the 
Indiana branch of the American Legion 
held at Terre Haute, Boy Scouts helped 


clean up the streets previous to the big 
parade and later assisted the police in hand- 
ling the crowd. In writing to express his 
thanks for the services rendered, Chief of 
Police John Smock said, “The performance 
showed the people what a wonderful help 
the Boy Scouts are”, and further added, 
“I wish to say that at any time the police 
department can be of service to the Boy 
Scouts, it is yours to command.” 

Commander, Clay A. Phillips of Fort 
Harrison Post had also his word to add 
as follows: 

“The Boy Scouts deserve special men- 
tion for the faithfulness and efficiency with 
which they assisted in the reception of our 
guests and in helping handle the crowds at 
the dance and parade. We thank you one 
and all.” 


January 
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sides my playing. The presidency of the 
association has meant a lot to me. It does 
to any fellow. But my particular job’s on 
the diamond for the rest of my time here. 
You call a meeting of the school after 
supper and elect my successor. And, if 
you and the school are so stuck on Davie, 
elect him.” 

“Oh, iook here, Tom!” protested Pudge. | 

“Shut up!” snapped the captain. “You're 
not in on this.” 

“But you’re making a fool of yourself, 
Cleaves,” protested Mr. Campbell. 

“All right. If you won't call that meet- 
ing, I will. That's final.” 

In five minutes the news was all over 
the school. The mere fact that Mr. Camp- 
bell and Cleaves strolled up to supper arm 
in arm, seemed to mean nothing to any 
but Pudge. To him it was everything. The | 
coach had done something which had re- 
sulted in the burying of an awkward hat- 
chet and he felt the safety of the Norton 
game was no longer threatened. That was 
all he was really anxious about. As for 
the coming election, that was a different 
matter. He had not expected it for an- 
other week. The Shadow wanted that 
presidency; Pudge intended him to have 
it. He put in the next two hours election- 
eering and went into the meeting satisfied 
he had secured more than a fighting chance 
for his room mate. 

The gym was packed. Cleaves, behind 
the table at one end, rapped for order and 
coldly explained that circumstances had 
made necessary the election of his suc- 
cessor a week earlier than customary. He 
offered Mr. Campbell opportunity to speak 
but the coach merely said they must con- 
sider only the school in choosing the new 
president; that he must be representative 
of the ideals of St. Jo’s; must be a leader 
whom they could follow whole-heartedly, 
must be a boy fit in every respect to rule 
under the guiding and supporting hand of 
The Head. And, above all, he must be one 
who had their entire confidence and re- 
spect. 

Cleaves rose again. “Mr. Campbell has 
said nothing of athletic ability as a re- 
quisite,” he added. “It has always been 
taken for granted that the presidency of the 
association goes to the captain of one of 
the teams. There is no law to that effect; 
merely tradition. I await nominations.” 

In a flash Pudge was on his feet, his 
round face earnest for the first time in 
memory. What he said about The Shadow 
embarrassed even that casehardened worthy. 
Joe Billings, seconded the nomination, then 
sat down, expectant, as Carroll rose to 
nominate him. Davidson’s proposer was 
not quite as oratorical but after Jack Deane 
had seconded him, Cleaves had to pound 
for order to still the cheers. Pudge bit his 
lip. Such racket held no promise of re- 
ward for Shad. Pudge began to re-check 
his efforts rapidly. Could it be possible 
he had failed in his campaign work? He 
wished he had had more time. 

Cleaves sat back for a moment, as if 
waiting for something else to happen. A 
rather anxious silence settled over the gym. 
The three candidates were regularly nomi- 
nated. Tom glanced down at his pre-ar- 
ranged list of tellers. “Any further nomina- 
tions ?” he asked carelessly. 

Of a sudden a tiny figure was swung to 
Art Swift’s shoulder. “Nominate Pudgie 
Leonard,” shrilled Buddy Ellison. And the 
Lower School gave tongue. 

Jim Buffington seconded it with a yell. 
For a minute there was pandemonium. 
Then Pudge stumbled to his feet and there 
was a Pleading, piteous look in his round 
blue eyes. “See here, fellows,” he began 
in a voice which wavered, “don’t rub it in. 
I’m the goat; I’ve always been the goat. 
I don’t mind it much; someone’s got to 
furnish the laugh. But,” he declared, his 
shoulders suddenly going back and _ his 
voice becoming clear and firm, “I’ve lived 
with myself long enough to recognize a 
joke. And this is no joke. You can make 
fun of me—I’m fat even in the head—but 
you can’t make a joke of the highest office 
in the school. I know all the things I’m not 
but you’re not laughing at me now, you’re 


’ 


making a joke of St. Jo’s. 
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WHAT OTHER MAGAZINE 
DO YOU WANT? 


Publishers Offer Bargains for Scouts 
SHOW YOUR PARENTS AND FRIENDS 





What is the favorite magazine of your Father or Mother? Do you like baseball, physical 
development, science, popular inventions, sports of field and stream? Pick out the other 
magazine you want in addition to BOYS’ LIFE. 


The big idea of this list was to benefit the subscribers and friends of BOYS’ LIFE by get- 
ting the best magazines for them at the lowest possible prices. 


Look for the special periodical for you or your parents in this list. Show other boys and their 
parents. It’s a good turn all around! 


Other publishers were generous in their co-operation with BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ 
Magazine. So, you can have these Big Savings if you ORDER NOW. 


Regular Special You 


BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine— Price Price Save 
with American Agriculturist.........22scccccvccsccssssccees $3.00 $2.60 $ .40 
with American Woman and Youth’s Companion.......... 5.00 4.50 .50 
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That’s Wireless For “Attention!” 

























gpa IN everybody. This message is for you. Radio promises 
more than ever for the coming season. Are you going to. get 
your share of the fun, the entertainment, the culture, and the 
many other advantages Radio now offers? 

Then it’s time to think of Radio equipment. When buying Radio 
parts or sets ask these questions: 


Who Builds 
It? ] 
——s e 


If it’s SIGNAL equipment you'll find that 
it was produced by a plant and an organi- 
zation whose experience in making small 
electrical goods goes back over a period 
of 35 years—that it grew up with “wire- 
less’"—that men there have grown gray in 
their service and take old-time pride in " 
seeing that nothing but the best in materials, SIGNAL =a 
workmanship, and finish leaves the ainsi —— Cc oer we 
arg 2 jatteries 1 yo 

SIGNAL plant. home at the same time for 
And you'll find that it is used largely for com- 5e—from any 110 volt A.C. 
mercial purposes, by the army and navy, by the lighting socket. 

professionals in Radio, as well as by the semi-pro- Send for our Booklet and 
fessionals and the amateurs—most successfully and Special Bulletins—use cou- 





t tisfactorily. . . si 
Buy SIGNAL Radio Parts or Sets and you will pon below if you wish. ensnel 
buy Radio Service and Radio Gablefedlae SSeS osnencaseecccessccetsusee 

COUPON 


for guide to Radio Satisfaction 


Signal Electric Mfg. Co., 
1908 Broadway, Menominee, Mich. 


cee send, without obligation 
me, your interesting book 
» & SIGNAL Parts and Sets, 
to the name and address written 
on the margin of this page. 


SIGN NU es 


Factory and General Offices: 
1908 Broadway, Menominee, Mich. 
Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Minneapolis, Mon- 
treal, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, St. Louis, Toronto 
You'll find our local address in your telephone directory 




















RADIO & AUTO Storage Batteries CHARGED 
ay a a. Socket, For Few Cents With an F-F BATTERY BOOSTER 


lagnelic Rectifier, for 105-125 Volt 60 Cycle A. S; Type 
A-B Charges 6 Volt **A’’ & Auto &Upto 120 Volts Of * me & Loud 
Speaker Storage Batteries +¥ Series Inductively At 
ight. Disconnecting & Multi so Venapetiene eR. 
nds. All Circuits Separate. Noth ag ime & it Mode... f¥ea 
BOOSTERS ar je Compete Portab) le. Automatic nits. 
Infusible Carbon Rectifyin: “charging Units 


SPEED! 
over _ glistening 
snow—plunge 
swiftly down hill 
and dale. Be the 
speediest ski run- 
ner in town on 
NORTHLAND 

SKIS 


the fastest, smoothest 
running skis you can 
buy. Look for the 
blue eee, 3 es 
Send for free booklet Se . >, OF where time 
es q Weights C 
on skiing. — cae lto 
Prompt Shipment. 
Post eons Postage &Insurance 
ames fane@attericn Irder type desired Forwar ed 
DS. ORDER Now or WRITE. ‘amodionaly for FREE BOOSTER 
















has 
Battery will Ibe Charged in mina ae 


Skill is Req 
OOSTER SAVE You 
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Bulletin 37 

THE FR. CLEVELAND cone. oct: s. 
Canad Sales Co., Hamilton 





MFG. 
i co., ‘ a Ae 





: Battery Service & Sales 


7¥ AMAZING OFFER 
“son UNDERWOODS 





DOLLARS 
N HARES 
as" 


* Raise hares, quick easy profits. 
Small space, little capital neces- 
sary. Hares breed all year. 6 to 
l2inalitter. 4toé littersa year. 
Sell locally for meat and fur or 
ship to us. We guarantee you $7 
to $25 cash a pair and pay express. 

Book free—write today. 


STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASS’N 
409H Broadway New York City 





rj Shipmea | Building, Montrose 
Ravenswood Avenuet, Chicago 














LESS WEIGHT "Six* 


Every ounce counts when you are on a long hike. just 
as every inch counts when you are in a canoe. Wit 
our Dehydrated Fruits and Vegetables in your pack 
you save weight and space. You reach camp fresh 
and fit and there’s no question about how good the 
dinner will -be. Special combination offers for 
troops going camping over night or all season. SIM- 
PLE, HEALTHFUL, DELICIOUS. Catalog. 

Dept. A, J. J. DeMott Co., 110 Lexington Ave., N. 


Ze * a TELEGRAPHY 
s ‘wo 5 . 
4-9 fe 19? Beatie met hier Ee ea ae 


e ER’S Best laying, best 
paying chickens, ducks, 


geese & turkeys. Fine pure-bred quality. 
Fowls, Eggs, Incubators all at cut prices. 
40 years poultry experience, and my_ 100 
page Catalog and Breeders Guide Free. 
W. A. Weber, Box 42, Mankato, Minn. 
































All Radio Advertisements published in 
BOYS’ LIFE have been examined and 
approved by an expert in that line. 
Only worth while goods are offered for 
sale. You can have confidence in our 
advertisers. 

















Dear Editor: 

How far will the hook-up described 
in the September issue of BOYS’ LIFE 
receive, also does the Vario-coupler have 
to be adjusted before tuning, as with the 
variometer described in the July issue? 
How_ far will the hook-ups in figures 1 
and 2 in the October issue receive? 

Yours truly, 


Frederick A. Stebbins 


Receiving range depends entirely upon 
power of sending station and location of 
receiving station. A crystal set usually 
has a range of 15 to 25 miles. A single 
tube regenerative set, up to 50 miles and 
often much further. Vario-coupler does 
not have to be adjusted to antenna as does 
the variometer. The hook up in Fig. 1. 
October number of BOYS’ LIFE has 
a range about the same as that of the 
hook up shown in the September number. 
Hook up No. 2 has a range of at least 
a hundred miles and usually will get 
stations 200 or more miles away. If you 
are going to use variometers try hook up 
No. 1 in the October number. You can 
add an amplifier tube at any time to this 
set without much trouble. 


Dear Editor: 


I am making a radio set and am trying 
to follow the directions given in BOYS’ 
LIFE radio page. It says to ground 
your set to the street side of a water 
pipe. The water meter where I live is 
situated about 60 ft. from the house, there- 
fore it would be a pretty hard job to ground 
it that far from the house. Would you 
kindly tell me whether it would be proper 
to ground it on a gas pipe? If not what 
would be the thing to do? Thanking you 
in advance for any help you could give 
me, I remain 

Your friend, 
George B. Spangler 

If the water meter is so far from your 
house the pipe leading to it probably goes 
under the ground, in which case you may 
ground your set anywhere on the water 
pipes. A gas pipe ground is also generally 
satisfactory especially if made on the 
street side of the gas meter. 


Dear Editor: 


In answer to your letter I received 
yesterday, I was sure glad of the informa- 
tion you gave me. I heard the other day 
that there was a sending station in Salt 
Lake City, if there is, I am about 160 miles 
from it. Is there any way you can find 
out the truth of it? Do you know where 
I could get a radio map of all the latest 
stations? I received the September 
number of BOYS’ LIFE which told about 
the tube set. I wrote to Montgomery 
Ward and Co. for their radio catalog. 
Most of the rest of the radio advertise- 
ments are for smail sets, and I would like 
to get another catalog. Could you tell me 
a good company to write to? 


Would a 3/16 in. brass rod do for the 
Vario-coupler shaft? 
Is it necessary to buy a dial? Couldn’t 
I mark it myself and just buy the knob? 
Do they make a “B” storage battery? 
My electrical dealer is not interested 
in radio or I would not have bothered you 
so much. Can you tell me a good cheap 
book which would help me, and where I 
can get it? Hoping vou will answer these 
questions I will close as ever, 
Yours, 
Chas. A. Byington 


No broadcasting station is listed in my 
files as of Salt Lake City. Write to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
enclosing 15 cts. for copy of the new list 
of Broadcasting Stations. 

I do not know where you can get a 
broadcasting map worth much _ to-day. 
So many new broadcasting stations are 
being licensed almost daily that a map 
soon becomes obsolete. 


Write to Stanley & Patterson, New 
York City for a catalog. I believe this 
firm charges about 50 cts. for a catalog, 
but it is worth it as it contains much use- 
ful information, including hook-ups, etc. 


A 3/16 brass rod is right for the shaft. 
If you buy a knob or dial see that it fits 
the 3/16 rod. 

You can make a knob and dial by tack- 
ing a small spool to the center of a circu- 
lar piece of stiff cardboard. To fasten the 
end of the shaft tight to the knob, roughen 
the shaft end with a file, wrap it with 
some string, cover it with good glue and 
thrust it tightly into the spool hole. 

There are several “B” storage batteries 
0 $15 market at prices ranging from $12 
to $15. 
‘Amateur Radio” by Maurice J. 
Granger, published by the James A. Mc- 
Cann Co., New York City is a pretty 
= book for the beginner. It costs about 
50 cts. 


Dear Editor: 

I am interested in building my own 
Radio Set. I closely study your articles 
published in BOYS’ LIFE. 

Please tell me whether or not I can use 
an Audiotion Bakelite Moulite Vario- 
coupler which is provided with 10 taps 
and sold by Sears Roebuck & Co. in the 
place of the vario-coupler as shown in 
the last issue of the BOYS’ LIFE. If 
so, how can I hook it in the set as 
described in your last month’s issue of 
BOYS’ LIFE? 

Will a 43 plate Variable condenser be 
of any benefit in such a hook-up? 

Please tell what instruments I should 
use with this set so that I can get the 
following stations, distance being: 

Charlotte, N. C.—160 miles 

Ashville, N. C.—250 miles 

Charleston, S. C.—270 miles 

Richmond, Va—100 miles 

Norfolk, Va—140 miles 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—280 miles 

These are the only and nearest broad- 
casting stations that I am acquainted with. 
a station is W B A Z, also W B 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Zack M. Williams 
Troop No. 1, Stovall, N. C. 


You should be able to use the vario- 
coupler mentioned provided the taps are 
divided into two. series—the antenna 
series and the ground series. If it is not, 
you can use it by inserting a 43 plate 
variable condenser in the antenna or 
ground, for tuning between taps. Below 
is a diagram giving skeleton hook-up 
without the two series taps showing place 
of variable condenser. 


\V ANTENNA 


lf 4% Plate | 
7 Condenser 


‘To oot 


v 
vn 


= GROUND 

To get the stations you mention you 
need a detector tube with one step of 
amplification—that is, one amplifier tube. 
A full description of these sets has ap- 
peared in the Radio Department of BOYS’ 
LIFE. Please note the mention made in 
Radio Notes of the audion tube which can 
be operated on a 1% volt dry cell, as this 
tube saves cost of storage battery. 

Station W B A-.Z is Richmond Times 
Dispatch, Richmond, Va. 

Station W B A S is not listed. 
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$4.50, $7.00, $20.00, $40.00 and up 
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is here that long distance racing has 
reached the highest point of perfection. 
“Bullet”, a famous bird owned . in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, holds the world’s record 
for one thousand miles, having flown the 
distance in the really remarkable time of 
one day and eleven hours. From three 
days to a week usually are required, the 
time being reckoned daily to one hour 
after sundown to one hour before sun- 
rise. The pigeon does not fly at night, of 
course,- but pitches wherever it may be 
when darkness overtakes it. 


The longest official distance flown_ by 
a homing pigeon is 1689 miles, from Den- 
ver, Colorado to Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. Twenty-two days and a few hours 
were required for this marvelous per- 
formance. 


The speed at which the homer flies is a 
matter of great interest and has been sub- 
ject to much exaggeration. A good bird, 
with a following wind, may fly at the 
rate of a mile a minute or even faster. 
In 1900, a pigeon owned in Buffalo, N. Y., 
flew 100 miles at the rate of 2511.87 yards, 
or nearly one and one-half miles, per 
minute, a record which has never been 
equalled in this country, or perhaps in the 
world. Under ordinary conditions, veloc- 
ities usually vary from 1000 to 1500 yards 
per minute. If the weather is very bad, 
the speed is often much slower, several 
days sometimes being required to cover 
a few hundreds of miles. 

There is no sport more exciting than 
pigeon racing, tame though it may seem. 
No domestic creature, not excepting the 
running horse, is bred with more thought 
and care. Pedigrees are kept and studied 
with the greatest devotion and many 
strains and crosses have their adherents. 
Training is carried on by many com- 
plicated systems, each trainer having his 
own methods and “secrets” which are 
believed to be essential to success. 


In the large centers, when race day 
finally arrives, rivalry is at its keenest. 
Hundreds of fanciers have been grooming 
their favorites for weeks and have sent 
them off to the tossing point, filled with 
confidence in their abilities. From the 
weather conditions, it is possible to judge 
fairly accurately when the first birds 
should arrive and each owner waits at his 
loft, straining his eyes for the rapidly ap- 
proaching speck which may prove to be 
his own bird or, less fortunately, that 
of a nearby rival. 

When the pigeon does finally alight on 
the loft, it 1s necessary for it to enter 
at once, so that it may be caught and the 
countermark quickly placed in the timing 
machine. Races often are won and lost 
in the “trap” and much attention is given 
to teaching the birds to come into the loft 
promptly. A few seconds lost on the roof 
may spell defeat in a close race. 


Even among amateur sports, there are 
few with clean records. Most professional 
games have suffered from taints of one 
sort or another. But pigeon racing is 
clean. There is no pulling of mounts 
here, no bribing of jockeys. Once the 
birds have been tossed, they are “on their 
own” and no trickery can effect them. 
Given good physical condition and pass- 
able weather, the well-trained pigeon may 
be depended upon to do his best. Here, 
then, is a clean and exciting sport, giving 
play for the art of the breeder, and the 
skill of the trainer, that will bring joy 
to those who find pleasure in such matters. 
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ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
ROUND- UP 











Singing of 


present. 
of recommitment. 
subject of Citizenship. 


activity. 


Formal Dismissal. 


this to your Scoutmaster. 
gestion for your meeting. 





SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR INDIVIDUAL TROOP MEETING 


Anniversary Night — Feb. 8th 
Open Meeting 


Welcome by Patrol Leader or Scribe, to parents, 
guests and new Scouts. 

Roll Call by Assistant Scoutmaster. 

‘*America.” 

Reading of Anniversary Week Message. 

Brief introductory speech by Scoutmaster, followed 
at 8:15 by the Scout Oath and Law by all Scouts 


Speech by Patrol Leader, emphasizing seriousness 
Informal talk by interesting outside speaker on the 
Songs from Boy Scout Song Book or other group 


Announcements as to Anniversary Week activities. 
Ceremony of induction of any scouts who have 
recently passed from one rank to another. 

Special commitment by Scoutmaster to new scouts, © 
followed by formal induction, older scout officiating. 
NOTES: See Handbook for Scoutmasters for suggestions as 
to investiture Ceremonies. 

Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. 


Are you a Senior Patrol Leader or Patrol Leader? Show 


Maybe it will give him a sug- 
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ANNIVERSARY ‘WEEK 


YOU fill in this space 


Mr. James E. West, Chief Scout Executive, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


I have rounded up 


See eee. for Troop No. ____-__- 


(Your Full Name and Troop No.) — 


momen eee" (Your Post Office Address) 


Then copy on a postal and mail. 

















THE 

G TENT 
A SCOUTING 
ALL THE FUN 


Wa ix 
OF OUT-OF-DOOR 
LIFE, SLEEPING, 


| fo ) ‘ COOKING, EATING, 
A ‘1 wn EA j HIKING, CLIMBING 


TRACKING, ETC, ETC., 

ZR: 
GIVE THIS SIGN TO ALL YOUR 
BOY FRIENDS WHO ARE NOT 
YET SCOUTS. BRING EM IN 
AND SHOW THEM 
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| What did you Do 
in 1922 ? 


(Concluded from page 47) 
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Could there ever have been a braver, 
more manly act than that boy’s supreme 
effort to save the life of his pal? For- 
tunately his buddy was not down there, 
but Little thought he was,—and he did 
not wait to see! 

That terrible ordeal in the flames had 
caused a frightful case of lockjaw in 
young Little, and three surgeons worked 
valiantly for two days before they could 
assure us the lad would live. Naturally 
we were eager to know our young hero. 

Hero? He wouldn’t hear of such 
a thing! 

“Can 
begged. 
| “Somebody had to go down there,” he 

explained in an offhand manner, “and I 
just thought it should be me rather than 
the chief. They needed him more’n they 
needed me anyhow. 

“You see,” he continued earnestly, “he 
had already gone down twice, and I could 
see he couldn’t stand another trip. 

“And besides—” here his eyes dimmed a 
moment, “you see, I thought my buddy 
was down there and I couldn’t let him die 
while I hung around on deck—now could 


this ‘hero’ stuff, please!” he 


This was Fred Little’s first experience 
in the Merchant Marine and he declared 
| that he was all fed up on the lack of ad- 
| venture until the fire occurred. He had 

enlisted as a mess boy, in the inevitable 
| search of adventure. 
| “With the chance of fun and excite- 
| ment like a fire or a shipwreck! Say, the 
sea can have me again when it calls, I'll 


tell the world! 














Photographic Contest Rules | 
—— | 





These instructions must be followed, 
otherwise pictures will not be considered: 


1. Pictures must be taken by the con- 
testant and related to Scouting directly or 
indirectly. 

Directly: Activities of scouts, hik- 
ing, campaign work, etc. 

Indirectly: Animal and other nature 
studies. 

2. Photographs for any contest must 
reach the editor before the 10th of the 
second month preceding the date of publi- 
cation. The competition is open to all 
readers of Boys’ Lire. 


3. Name and address of sender should 
be written on back of picture. Pictures 
without names will not be considered. Do 
not send letters. Do not send negatives. 


4. Pictures will not be returned un- 
less a stamped and addressed envelope 
is enclosed. 


5. The Art Editor of Boys’ Lire will 
act as judge of the photographs sub_.utted. 


6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded 
to the picture or group of pictures from 
one contestant, judged the besc, and a 
dollar will be paid for every other photo- 
graph accepted and published. Photo- 
graphs accepted and published become the 
property of Boys’ Lire. 
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Don’t Lose Your 
BOYS’ LIFE! 
50 WAYS TO 3 
EARN THE COST OF IT 


Does your subscription for BOYS’ LIFE 
expire with this issue or in the next few 
months? Right now is the time to get your 
renewai fixed up. Then you can settle back 
for the months ahead; the Biggest and Best 


Reading Program in BOYS’ LIFE History. 
LET DAD IN ON IT, TOO 

If you will share your copies with Dad, 
you'll find that he, too, will want to be 
sure the renewal is sent ahead of time so 
that no copies will be missed. Read Wil- 
bur C. Stone’s letter which follows: 
GENTLEMEN: 

Before I made the acquaintance of Boys’ 
Lire, Mother read her magazines and Dad read 
his. I didn’t care for magazines at all, but since 
—I can read nothing until I finish Boys’ Lire, 
and—l fight for oe & half the time Dad beats 
me to it. I made him admit Boys’ Lire had his 
magazines skinned a mile and proved to him 
that the method used by Boys’ Lire to teach 
nature studies and craftsmanship, et cetera, were 
away ahead of high schools insofar as making 
knowledge stick in your brain was concerned. 

Being Patrol Leader, Scribe and Treasurer of 
a live troop, a real Scout magazine appealed very 
strongly to me, especially the department de- 
voted to helps in earning merit badges. How- 
ever Dad thought his magazines filled the bill 
as they cover many subjects. Finally I obtained 
a copy _of Boy’s Lire and dropped it on his 
desk. I was afraid he wouldn’t open it—I was 
wrong. He opened it and read it from start to 
finish before he laid it aside. I grinned as Dad 
looked up. Dad grinned. “You win,” he said. 
7 don’t blame you for wanting that magazine. 
You're always trying to make things. Boys’ 
Lire will teach you the correct way to go about 
it.” Now Dad’s - pal because we_have bully 
times discussing the stories and Dad knows 
things about nature that I never dreamed of 
until Boys’ Lire brought up the subject. 

Yours for (BOYS’) life, 
Wirzsur C. Stone. 


HOW THEY GOT THE MONEY 


Here are 50 ways in which boy subscribers 
have secured the money that paid for their 
BOYS’ LIFE subscriptions: 
Piling wood. 

Raising a calf. 

Mowing lawns. 

Selling papers. 

Painting fence. 

Delivering milk. 

Sweeping church. 

Keeping chickens. 

Selling magazines. 

Cleaning up yards. 

Carrying out ashes. 

Distributing samples. 

Working in the hay. 

Delivering telegrams. 

Caddying for golfers. 

Driving an auto truck. 

Working in an office. 

Collecting scrap iron. 

Working in drug store. 

Sweeping schoolhouse. 

Farm work in summer. 

Raising a potato patch. 

Working in greenhouse. 

Working for a gardener. 

Working in lumber yard. 

Selling garden produce. 

Working around the home. 

Working in doctor’s office. 

Cleaning neighbor's cellar. 

Tending cows and milking. 

Delivering telephone books. 

Working on baker’s wagon. 

Bringing up coal and wood. 
Working in a grocery store. 

Picking turkeys and squabs. 

Fixing grates of steam roller. 
Doing janitor work in school. 
Burying a dog for a neighbor. 
Sawing wood with the bucksaw. 
Delivering notices for Preacher. 
Crrands on Saturday afternoon. 
Writing and translating letters. 
Making a birdhouse for neighbor. 
Candling eags at a produce house. 
Killing mosauitoes in a man’s office. 
Working after school at planing mill. 
Making and selling a model aeroplane. 
Carrying water, picking strawberries, ete. 
Operating slicing machine for meat dealer. 
Mother gave it to me for eating less butter. 


50c WILL KEEP YOUR 
COPIES COM:iNG 

You need not wait to earn the whole $2.06. 
Send 50c (five dimes wrapped securely or better 
still, 25 two-cent stamps), and you'll be renewed 
for three months. ‘hat gives you plenty of 
time to earn more. Insure your next three 
months now. Address: 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Write for free catalog of 
U. S. ARMY SUPPLIES 
Just the things every live boy 
wants—Shirts, Breeches, Knives, 






y & Navy Supply 








CARTOONS- WRITE FOR 

AND SAMPLE PLATE- ~ PREE- 
1330 E.142d St. 
E. Cleveland, O. 
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6e OW was 
skating ?” 

asked. 
“Great ; 


the 
Dora 


wonder- 
ful!” the boys 
chimed in as_ they 
were removing their 
gloves and overcoats. 

“It was a pity your cold kept you in, 
Dora,” Harry said, “but if you'd stayed out 
as long as we did you'd ‘have been half 
frozen. Wow! My fingers are numb.” 

“It certainly feels warm and cozy in 
here,” Bob remarked. “What a comfort 
the old stamps are when you *ve had all 
the exercise you want out of doors.” 

“They’ re just old, worn out bits of 
paper,” Dora laughed, as she left the room. 

“Perhaps it would be better if we came 
and played with your dolls,” Bob called. 

The stamp books were gotten out and 
as the last of the day seen through the 
curtained windows, had faded to a dull 
orange streak along the horizon, a table 
with an overhead light was requisitioned. 

“I have something to show you,” Harry 
said. “It was among some stamps father 
bought at the post office today.” He pro- 
duced a small pocket stock book and open- 
ing it displayed a block of eight five cent 
stamps of the current issue. In going 
through the press the sheet had been 
creased leaving a white, unprinted streak 
across the three corner stamps. 

“T never saw any like that before,” 
Harry exclaimed. . “Do you think they 
would be acceptable for postage ?” 

“T have my doubts. I’m sure I wouldn’t 
want to risk it with any letter I cared 
about.” 

“Why, they were sold at the post office. 
Still, if you think they are no good I will 
destroy them Harry was about to sep- 
arate the imperfec t stamps from the block 
when Bob gave a warning cry and seized 
his friend’s wrist. “Hold on ; leave them 
as they are. They’re errors.’ 

A puzzled expression crossed Harry’s 
face. “Errors?” he repeated. 

“Don’t you know what an error 
Bob asked. 

“Well, in school it’s making a mistake 
in an answer to a question the teacher 
asks, and if you try it too often—” 

“Errors in philately are just the other 
way ‘round They are to be desired. The 
more you have of them the better.” 

“Bob, there are some things about col- 
lecting I can’t stand for and this is one 
of them. You mean to say that because 
these stamps are misprinted they are in 
more demand ?” 

“Exactly that.” 

“Why, they’d be nothing but waste paper 
in any respectable printing shop. Imagine 
sending the billhead ‘errors’ to a cus- 
tomer—yes, and charging extra for them.” 
“It’s different in philately. I suppose it 
is built on the idea that when these mis- 
prints escape the vigilance of the postal 
authorities they become legitimate stamps 
and there being only a few, up they go in 
price. ‘Take the 24 United States aero- 
plane for example. With the center 
printed upside down it is valued at $750!” 

“IT may seem mercenary but I’d rather 
have the money. How much do you sup- 
pose these errors of mine are worth?” 

“Perhaps a dollar each; maybe less. 


The Nut and the “Mut” 


(Concluded from page 23) 

the dingus wouldn’t work and the fire kept 
right on going till it burned out, The tem- 
perature must have been enough to bust a 
honest thermometer before we got out. 

Well, at last Lizzie had won notice. He 
wasn’t hurt a bit. He was just as solemn 
and woe-begone as ever, and just as quiet, 
and take it from Johnnie Kelly, he was 
sure a hot dog; and—I’m almost afraid to 
tell you the truth for fear you'll never 
believe me again, and you know what my 
reputation is for honesty and never stretch- 
ing the truth the tiniest little bit even to 
make an impression—but that kyoodle, in 
spite of the heat, was still shivering so 
hard that I had to look twice to see which 
was his fender, and which his spare, end. 
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Gossip For COLLECTORS by OrrinW. Simons 


Yours are not the kind that are listed in 
the catalogue, though. 
stamp if a letter is left out or a word is 
misspelled or type from a wrong font is 
used or even a period is missing it will be 
found recorded in catalogues the world 
over. Then there are errors in color— 
haven’t you seen the five cent United 
States which was accidentally included in 
a sheet of two cent stamps and thus be- 
came rose or carmine instead of blue? 
It happened to go through two varieties 
of perforation too and is even known im- 
perforate when it is a rare prize indeed 
and worth hundreds of dollars. There are 
inverted surcharges, double and triple sur- 
charges and many other variations. Some- 
times there will be a dozen of these 
irregulars listed under the one major 
variety.” 

“Well say, Bob, if a fellow had a copy 
of each and every one of them he would 
have to build an addition to his home to 
accommodate them all. If I come across 
any I'll trade them off to someone who 
cares to collect such things. How about 
my five-cent stamps ?” 

“T’ll allow you a dollar each in trade.” 

“Done. Trot out your stock of dupli- 
cates.” 

“Here are some new issues that may 
interest you. A new set from Malta of 
six varieties, 14, %, 1 and 6 pence, and 
1 and 2 shilling with two new designs; an 
official set from Luxemburg, the regular 
postal issue of 1921 and ’22 overprinted, 
fifteen varieties to the set though I haven’t 
them all; here’s a Canada special delivery, 
twenty cent carmine and more postage 
dues from Austria, 10K, 15K, 20K, 25K, 
40 and 50K, all blue green, and 100K, 150 
and 200K, plum.” 

“These look good to me. By the way, 
I read in a stamp paper that there were a 
great many new Guatamala surcharges—a 
great many too many, in fact. Seems to 
me there ought to be some rule established 
that would apply to this sort of thing so 
that the collector would not be bothered 
by the ambitions of needy republics and 
principalities to fill up the pages of his 
album in exchange for his much more use- 
ful and beautiful money.” 

“You are right, Harry. There are 
enough legitimate stamps to keep any 
collectcr busy without wearing himself 
out over so-called issues that are created 
by some designing postmaster general and 
a group of obliging printers. They must 
have a lot of fun going through cases of 
type to hunt up a variety of fives and sixes 
and sevens and then work them in com- 
bination so there will be fifty or sixty 
different arrangements when their sport is 
ended. I can almost hear them laugh at 
the great crowd of philatelists waiting 
outside for the result of their frolic.” 

“Well, we don’t have to collect them, 
do we?” 

“T think most of us are like sheep' and 
follow our leaders. Of course we can do 
as we wish yet if certain stamps that are 
of doubtful origin are listed in the cata- 
logues even if there is an accompanying 
statement that the stamp or set of stamps 
has never been postally used, in some 
cases just printed and sold to speculators, 
the poor, silly collector puts them in his 
album because there are spaces for them 
and he wants to make the page look pretty.” 


Hands Across the Waters 
(Concluded from page 13) 


I'd get ’em across and let you take your 
chances. It was just part o’ the jobs— 
yours and mine—” 

“Aw, sure—Bill!” Patsy Cardigan 
grumbled, wondering if Bill was going to 
offer to shake hands or any foolishness 
like that: “Say, Bill, when we get this 
river mess cleaned up and school opens 
again, you’re going to take a whack at that 
center field job, ain’t you?” 

“Well, mebbe. Well—aw, right, Patsy. 
I'll do it if I have to use your darn old 
barge to field in the long drives for the 
bunch. Let’s go eat somewhere, Patsy.” 


In a surcharged J 
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W. LDOUGLAS 


$5 $6 $7 &§8 SHOES 


W. L. Douglas shoes are actually demanded 
year after year by more people than 
any other shoe in the world 


W. L. » nee has been making surpassingly 
BECAUSE hoes for forty-six years. This experience 
of nearly nearly half . century in making shoes suitable for 
Men and Women in all walks of life should mean some- 
thing to you when you need shoes and are looking for 


the best shoe values for your money. 


shoes in style, quality, material and 
W.L. DOUGLAS workmanship ‘are better than ever be- 
fore; only by examining them can you appreciate their 





superior qualities. 


No Matter Where You Live 
shoe dealers can supply you with W. L. Douglas shoes. 
If not convenient to call at one of our 110 stores in the 
large cities, ask your shoe dealer for W.L.Douglas shoes, 

otection against unreasonable profits is guaranteed 
by the name and price stamped on the sole of every 


pair before the shoes leave the factory. 


stitutes. The prices are the same everywhere. 


If notfor sale in your vicinity, write for catalog. 
TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer in your town 
Ww. shoes, write —— 
for exclusive. rights to handle this quic 
selling, quick turn-over line. 





Presi 
W.L.D 
138 Spark St ee 
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[No advertisements for this column are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert in 
stamp matters. Kindly report any unsatisfactory 
service.) 












TRIANGLE 
FIUME 





Scarce 
(like illustration) 
also 50 other dif- 
ferent stamps. China 


All for 

ts set, large $1.00 c 
S. revenue; milli- 

mater scale ruler and 

perforation gauge. Bargain 

lists and 50 to _60% approvals 

with every order. Fennell Stam Co., 

Dept. L, Fullerton Bidg., St. Lours Mo. 


BOY’S! BIG STAMP BARGAIN] 


ALL FOR (0c-—1 set Airplane stamps, 10 blank ap- 
proval sheets, 1 small album, stamp wallet, 250 
hinges, perforation gauge and millimetre scale, 1 
triangle stamp, packet rare stamps from Abyssinia, 
East Africa, Nyassa; Georgia, Turkey, etc., etc., 
and price lists—ALL FOR i0c and 2¢ postage to 


~nroval applicants only! 
PIKES PEAK STAMP CO., Box 321, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Sudden 
Service 




















158 Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 
Issues. Venezuela, —— ay a 10c 





g 72-p. Lists — 
"Established 29 yea 


Dept. 78, St. Louis, “No. 


FREE—DANDY PACKET, BIG LIST 
Coupons, hinges with approvals for name. Address two 
collectors, 2c. postage. Agents, $o% Special—1l0c. each— 
25 Asia-Africa: 25 So. Am, 5 . Cols. ; 
25 Br. Cols.; 35 U. A.; 20 y Ay 10 Animal; 15 
Pictures; 95 Finland, etc.; 100 Diff. Eleven 10c. 
Packets, $1. U. T. K. Stamp Co., Utica, N 

( 0 , (o) =. hg oy on approval at 70 per cent. 
om standard catalogue prices. 


seautzed Bey a membership sufficient. 
RENOLL, Dept. K., Hanover, Penna. 





e uy Stamps. 
Hussman Stamp Co., 








I send selec- 


DISCOUNT tions of de- 


a nce 
J. EMOR 





100 Used Foreign Stamps 
Stamps Free all different free to all send- 
ing for our approval sheets. Postage 2c. Mention this 
List of 1000 stamps at ‘4c. 


paper. Large album, lic. 
f possible send 


each and 1500 stamps 3 le each. 
names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 
QuA KER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 





100 different stamps, Many Countries—22c. 
100 different stamps, New Europe—22c. 

25 different stamps, Nice Selection—12c. 
1 - re agg all good *stamps. Send coin or unused 


E; A ‘DARMER, 196 No. Henry St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Foreign Stamps 


A Fine Packet of Foreign Stamps from all over the 
world with big bargain list of 2c postage 
Station E. Gray Stamp Co. 


FRENCH COLONIES FREE 


Nice set used and unused French Colonies. Pictures of 
Wild Animals, Native Chiefs, Scenery, etc. Big Price 





Toronto, Canada. 





List of 1000 genuine stamp pareatos and copy of the 
“Empire Stamp Bulletin,’’ all for Dosta. 
Empire Stamp Co., 343 Lippincott st, 


to 
[2Months toPey 


ee See 


orents, Canada. 





, wheels, 
sy eal usual 


Tittsmarseeee 
Mea Siecle Company zx, 











Wanted: Railway Mail Clerks, $135t0$195 Month 


He .. Government wants hundreds Men—boys over 17. 
te IMMEDIATEL 


ute Ti Y for free list of Government 
Ni 
pacity an INSTITUTE, Dept. M-209 Rechester, IN. Y. 





TAMP BARGAINS 


30 all diff. Asia 25¢ (packet No. 54), 100 

all diff. Asia $1.00 (packet No. 22), 100 
aii diff. from 50 different countries 25c (packet 
No. 68). You can’t beat these bargains. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
33 West 44th St. New York City 





65c for Abyssinian stamp, Guate- 
mala Parrot stamp. Packet 
30 var. British Colonies, Total cat. 65c. 


Picket Hinges. Large mm scale and Perf. 
Giuge, with our handsome price list, to in- 
tecduce our fine 50%, Sppeeree sheets all for 
2e. WE 3UY COLLECTIONS 

1000 varieties mounted, alphabetically $3.75. 


A 
Dept. 3, 220 Lathrop ‘Bide. Kansas City, Mo.” 








Biggest Bargain of the Season! 


1 One set Airplane Stamps; 10 blank 10c 
approval sheets; 1» :small album; 1 

stamp wallet; 250 hinges; perforation gauge and milli- 
metre scale; 1 triangle stamp; packet rare stamps from 
Abyssinia, East Africa, Nyassa, Georgia, Turkey, etc., 
and price lists. All for 10¢ and 2c postage to approval 
applicants only! 

tL. @. HAMILTON, 2900 West Euclid, Detroit, Mich. 


BOYS! Biggest bargain of the season! ALL for 10c. 
1 set Airplane Stamps, 1 packet of rare stamps from 





Abyssinia, East Africa, Nyassa, Georgia, Turkey ete. 
small stamp Album, 10 blank approval qhesta, 
perforation gauge, millimetre scale, 250 hinges, pocket 


STAMP WALLET, triangle stamp and price lists. 
ALL for 10c and 2c postage to approval applicants 


only. 
IRIQUOIS STAMP SHOP 
704 Keith Theatre Bidg., Syracuse, New York. 


1 
STAMPS pg Egypt, Etc., Stamp Dic- 


list of 3000 Bargains and 
Coupons, 2c.*Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, 
with —. names of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones, 
pllcowerid, cataion’of stamps, ggg BULLARD & Co., 
5c. Sty, Book Sc." Direetin: 446 Tremont St., Dept. A9, 
porters; album pcmatattunies, Boston, Mass. 








65T'ifferent Foreign Stamps from 65 different Foreign 
Countries, including Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe, 
West Indies, etc., and our pamphlet which tells you 
“How to make your collection of stamps properly” 
FOR ONLY 16 CENTS—A BIG BARGAIN. Queen City 
Stamp & Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race Street, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ARMENIA 1921 first unused set of three, 
l5e. These “Scraps of paper 
prove that the unspeakable Turk has passed on 
and cut—that Armenia is not—the land of misery.” 
= — Net Approvals. 
. OLMSTEAD Box 3, Concord, N. H. 








STAMPS 50 all different. Africa, Brazil, 
Peru, Cuba, Mexico, Cey ylon, 10 
Java, ete, and Album, ic 
1000 finely mixed, 40c; 50 different U. S. 25c ;10c 
hinges, 10c. Agents wanted. 50 percent. List Free 
buy stamps. C. Stegman, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., 


St. Louis Mo. 
FREE Dandy packet of — s to applicants 
for my approvals. eference required. 


FRED GOLDENBAUM 


209 GENESEE STREET TRENTON, N. J. 


FREE; to approval applicants sending 4c for 
postage. 50 different stamps from Fiume, New- 
foundland, Upper Colonies etc. All good, clean 
stamps, no trash. If you buy from approvals, 
give us a trial. 

J. W. Anderson, 815 W 35th St., 















Norfolk, Va. 
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THE 


Dan Beard 


Outdoor 
School 


Is the one place where you can meet 
The Real Dan Beard 


And live with him for eight weeks 
live with the 


Chief of the 
Buckskin Men 


The National Scout 
Commissioner 


Author of the “Black Wolf Pack’’ 


Ask Dad to sign up for you 
now while the signing is good 


Dan Beard Outdoor School, 
37 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 


Please send full information about your Outdoor School and Camp to 
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“Gentleman claims to be a joke and 
therefore ineligible,” shouted Tom above 
the din. “Do you accept his withdrawal, 
Ellison ?” 

“No.” 

“Declare the nomination closed,” snapped 
Tom. “Pudge, you shut up! You're 
out of breath and order. I appoint these 
tellers.” 

“Move we vote by acclamation,” shouted 
Jim. 

“Seconded 

“Motions made and seconded,” yelled 
Cleaves. “Those in favor raise their hands, 
those opposed do something else. ’Tis a vote.” 

“Vote! Vote!” chorused the meeting. 

“Those in favor of Shad Wilber raise 
their right hands,” he commanded. A sec- 
ond later he broke into a laugh. “Mr. 
Campbell,” he said, “score Pudge’s vote for 
Shad.” 

There was one wild whoop. Tom stilled 
it with crashing gavel. f 


“Those in favor 
of Joe Billings?” he ordered. “Joe, you’ve 
no friends,” he announced, as not a hand 
moved. 

“Those in favor of the gamest old fat- 
head who ever came to St. Jo’s,” he 
shouted. “Every fellow who wants to vote 














DO YOU WANT — COST FREE 


A GOLD FILLED OR STERLING SILVER PENCIL 
Let BOYS’ LIFE Give You or Your Parents One 


“The World’s Finest Lead Pencil” is the way the manu- 
facturers describe the “Nupoint.” The large size is 5 
inches long, beautifully engine turned 14K gold, or 
sterling silver, and has an eraser under the cap and 
a clip to hold pencil in pocket. The lead is easily 
inserted and pencil locks so lead can neither fall 
out nor rotate, break nor clog. ._The “Nu- 
point” contains no solder and can be com- 
pletely taken apart and reassembled in 
less than a minute! It is guaranteed 
unconditionally by the manufacturers; 
any part may be replaced. 
You or your father will want 
the “big fellow” Nupoint—the 
one with which this advertise- 
ment was first written in 
longhand. Or he may 
want to use the smal- 
ler pencil with the 
ring in the end. 
It is just right 
for a watch 
chain! 


























Mother 
Will Like 
the Small One 


There’s a dainty ‘‘Nu- 
point,” 334 inches long, 
which, instead of clip and 
eraser, has a ring at the end. 
It has the same fine finish and 
mechanism as the big pencil. Just 
the pencil for Mother. 


GET ONE OR MORE 
WITHOUT COST 


_Either of these valuable pencils will be 
given for selling two new yearly subscriptions 
to BOYS’ LIFE at the regular price of $2.00 
a year each (a total remittance of $4.00). Or, if 
you prefer, you may have this pencil for selling 
only one new yearly subscription, and 35c. (a total 
remittance of $2.35). 


Or in Nickel Silver—One Subscription Only 


The same pencils may be had in_ nickel silver finish (in- 
stead of gold or sterling) for selling only one new yearly 


subscription. 
_ Note: All offers are for new (but not your own) yearly sub-. 
scriptions only. The renewal of any present subscription will 


not count. 


Address: BOYS’ LIFE (The Boy Scouts of America) 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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for the best joke the school will ever know, 
for the lad who can find a laugh in every- 
thing, for the guy who says he knows a 
joke, but who won't’ recognize himself, 
stand up and put up both hands. Who's for 
Pudge for president?” 

There was a crash of feet, a roar of 
voices,.a swirl of waving hands, then the 
crash of regular cheering as Mr. Camp- 
bell beat out the rhythm. “Pudge! Pudge! 
Pudge!” the crescendo came to a crashing 
climax. 

In the center of the floor the big fellow 
stood utterly dumb and bewildered. “He 
thought Mr. Campbell and I were fighting 
this afternoon,” laughed Cleaves. “He's 
keen at seeing a joke but not clever at see- 
ing through a frame-up. Pudge, come up 
here and take the gavel. The whole school’s 
with you and for you and behind you. It’s 
trying to tell you so, trying to make you 
see that gameness counts, that others think 
of you, even if you don’t think of your- 
self. Come up and make your speech.” 

But Pudge Leonard could only sink his 
nails into his palms the harder. “Fellows,” 
he gulped, “I don’t deserve this. I’m only 
a joke.” 

“Yea!” shrilled The Shadow. “But 
you're one good joke, old top!” 
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| To be happy and prosperous during 1923, the prepared Scout will 
have himself outfitted for each of the twelve months with an 


OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORM 


Manufactured by the 


| Sigmund Eisner Company, Official National Outfitters. 


In addition to Scout uniforms, Eisner manufactures the United States Army and National Guard uniforms, 


and is prepared to originate and supply uniforms for boys’ organizations of all kinds. 


MPANY, Red Bank, N. J. 
I fT AVENUI 
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Remington is Authorized 
to Manufacture the “Official Knife 
—Boy Scouts of America” 


EWS like this comes very close to 
the heart of the Scout. 


Now the Official Knife is made by 
the makers of the famous Remington 
Arms—the well-loved rifles and guns of 
the best shots and hunters for over a 
hundred years. 


That means reliability. The finest 
outdoor knife ever carried by man or boy. 


The official Scout Emblem and the 
Remington Trade-Mark on every 
one—your guarantee of a knife really 
worth having. 


Now just read what you get when you take 
this wonderful knife with you— 


Master Blade— Designed with extra gauge and 
weight, giving greater strength and durability for 
rough, hardcamp usage. Every blade hasastrong, 
sharp cutting edge. Every blade easy to open and 
shut because the tension of the spring has the 
correct adjustment. 


Can-Opener—-Canned goods are always an im- 
portant part of the camp mess—the can-opener 
blade is always ready for immediate use—has 
strong, sharp edges and cuts cleanly and quickly. 


Bottle-Opener — The bottle-opener or Crown 
cap-lifter is handy for removing caps from bottles 
or lifting tops from Jam and Jelly glasses. 


Screw-Driver—There are always many uses 
around camp for a screw-driver, adjusting fishing 
reels, etc., etc. 


Punch Blade—A most practical tool, almost in- 
dispensable in camping or hiking—for making per- 
fect round holes of various sizes in leather, or other 
materials. Remington Punch Blades are forged, 
hardened, tempered from high grade crucible steel. 
Another and very practical quality — you can re- 
sharpen it on any good sharpening stone. 


Shackle— The Shackle (ring) is made of 18% 
nickel silver wire of great strength. It is hollow 
riveted through the bolster and will not pull out 
or rattle. The knife is attached to the belt or may 
be worn suspended from the neck by the use of 
a leather thong. 


Reinforced Lining—To provide greater strength 
where greater strength is needed—and to make 
the knife last longer—Remington Scout Knives 
are fitted with a reinforced brass lining on the 
Punch Blade side. This is a detail of Remington 
manufacture which means greater strength, longer 
use and consequently greater satisfaction. 


Handles—The handles of Remington Official 
Scout Knives are the choice selections of American 
Bone Stag— properly cured, seasoned and tough- 
ened and cut in precision dies to fit the handles 
snugly and accurately. They are securely held in 


place by spun nickel silver rivets with smooth 
flush rounded heads. You get a good grip on 
such knives. 


Nickel Silver Trim—Al Remington Official 
Scout Knives are trimmed with 18% polished 
nickel silver: bolsters, shields, shackles and rivets 
—detaiis which add to the wearing qualities and 
attractiveness of the knives. 


Scout Insignia—The Remington Arms Company, 
Inc., are authorized and licensed by the Boy Scouts 
of America to use the Official Scout insignia and 
the Boy Scout motto “BE PREPARED” both on 
the large blade and the handle of the knife—your 
sure mark of identification of the “Official Knife— 
Boy Scouts of America.” This, with the Reming- 
ton trade-mark on the tang (base) of the large 
blade, is your guarantee of their faith in the quality 
of these knives. 


For the Radio Worker—The Remington 
“Official Knife” makes a tool that every radio 
operator should have. The Punch Blade is ideal 
for scraping the insulation off a wire —also for 
making holes for wires, screws, etc. The screw- 
driver and other blades all come in handy. 
Sizes — Two sizes for your choice. 
* * * 


A real knife if ever there was one. Get 
yours from your Scout Master or 
wherever good cutlery is sold. Get your 
“Official Scout Knife’ now. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc.—New York City 


Established 1816 


THE AUTHORITY 'n FIRE ARMS, AMMUNITION ano CUTLERY 


The Carey Printine Co., Inc. BETHLEHEM, PA. 
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